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JH‘t . . . The most beautiful en- 
gagement ring we've ever ahown 
at such a moderate price! Richly 
designed. UK Solid White Gold 
square prong ring. Certlrted. fine 

S uality. fiery genuine diamond. 
niy >1.88 a month. 
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5 GENUINE DIAMONDS 
S2.3S a month 

JH«3 ... A dazzingly beautiful 
engagement ring of UK Solid 
W hlte Gold with a certified gen- 
uine center diamond and 2 
matched fiery diamonds on each 
side, worth double this low 
price. Only >2.38 a rnonth. 



Year In and year out, ROYAL maintains its leader- 
ship as AMERICA'S LARGEST MAIL ORDER CREDIT 
JEWELERS with astounding Christmas Gift values 
that challenge comparison anywhere! Tremendous 
volume of orders mean lower costs to us and lower 
prices to you! 

TEN FULL MONTHS TO PAY 

Make your gift selection NOW. Send us $1.0O deposit and o 
few personal facts in confidence. Age, occupation, etc. (If 
possible, mention one or two business references.) No di- 
rect, inquiries will be made. All dealings strictly conRden- 
tloi. No embarrassment — no long delays. We ship promptly, 
allchargesprepaid.NOCO.D.TOPAYON ARRIVAL. 

TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 

If you find you can surpass opr values, anywhere, return 
your, selection and we promptly refund, your deposit, 
if entirely satisfied after trial period, poy only the small 
amount staled each month. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Written GOLD BOND GUARANTEE with every 
Diamond and Woich, backed by Royal's 39-year 
reputation of fair and square dealing. Be safe—: 
ond SAVE! Moil your order TO-DAY to ROYAL 
and greet Christmas Morning with a smile! 
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Q/fmerica*‘ 

BULOVA BAGUETTE 
Only $2.38 a month 

JH-7 . . . RULOVA'S mo6t popular, slen- 
derized Baguette at BULOVA'8 lowest 
price. Daintily engraved; guaranteed 
BUI.OVA "radio time" movement. Lovely 
tubular bracelet. Only $2.38 a month. 



Our Greatest Ladies Wristwatch Valuel 
SET WITH 

2 GENUINE DIAMONDS 

Only $1.70 a month 

JH-10 . . . Never before have we offered a value 
equal to thia! A charming dainty. Baguette 
effect ladies wristwatch; guaranteed accu- 
rate and dependable timekeeper. Set with 
2 SPARKLING OENUINET DIA- 
MONDS. Matched link bracelet. 

Now for the first time at this 
amazingly low price. Only $1.70 
a month. 



Both 

Now Only' 

*29" 

$2.88 a month 

6 CERTIFIED GENUINE DIAMONDS 
JH-2 . . .Two exquisitely matched, 
betrothal lings of beautifully hand 
engraved and pierced UK Solkl 
White Gold, for less than you'd 
expect to pay for one alone! 3 cer- 
tified genuine diamond.s in the en- 
gagement ring and 3 matched 
genuine diamonds in the wedding 
ring. Now only $20.75 for both 
rings — $2.88 a month. 

JH-2A Wedding Ring only $12.60 
$1.15 a month. 
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2 DIAMOND 
LADIES STONE RING 
Only $1.10 a month 

3H-6 ... A lovely gift at a ver>- low 
price! Very popular, fashionable, 
ladies ring of 10 K Solid White Gold 
set with a fiery genuine diamond on 
each Bide, and a lovely simulated 
Ruby. Sapphire. Emerald, or Ame- 
thy.n. Specify c:holce. Only $1.10 n 
month. 












Now only 

FAMOUf $29.75 ELGIN *1 J55 
$1.70 a month 

JH-11 . . . Save $11.80 on this nationally famoas 
Wrist Watch! Handsomely engraved, 
new model white case, fitted with a guaranteed 
dependable ELGIN movement. Sturdy link 
bracelet to match. Only $1.70 a 7nonih. 



FREE 



To I 32 page 

Adults I catalog 

Featuring hundreds of 
money saving specials in 
genuine diamonds, stand- 
ard watches, and fine 
jewelry on ROYAL'S 
liberal TEN PAYMENT 
PLAN. Adults; Send fee 
your eepy te-dey. 
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2 Initials 2 Diamonds 

$1.4< a month 

JH-6, . .Distinctive, new, 
gentleman's lOK Solid 
Yellow Gold initial ring 
set with 2 sparkling 
genuine diamonds and 
2 Solid White Gold 
raised initials on gen- 
uine onyx. A gift 
"he" will cherish. 
Specify initials de- 
sired Only $1.48 a 
month. 
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The BULOVA Senator — 15 Jewels 
Only $248 a month 

JH-12 . . . The aristocrat of Bulova gent's Wrist- 
watches at Bulova's lowest price Handsome. 
Bulova quality white case. Fully guaranteed 
15 Jewel B-U-L-O-V-A movement. Unk brace- 
let. Only $2.38 a month. 



oAmtr'tca** Lorges/ Mail Order Crtdit Je'welcrs 
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THIS BOOK shows how to build 
la MIGHTY ARM and a 16 inch BICEPi 



Send for • • • 

''MOULDING A MldlHTY ARM'' 

A Complete Course for Only 25c 

^HY NOT GET AN ARM OF MIGHT with the 
power and grip to obey your physical desires? 
Weakling whose arms were scrawny pieces of skin 
and bone has taken this course and in a very short 
time developed themselves into men of powerfiil pro- 

E ortions with bulging biceps and brawny forearms. 

[e-men with strong, solid arms of power that are 
respected by men and admired by women! Wouldn’t 
you like to get a magnificent bicep like the one shown 
in the idealized figure above? 

THIS COURSE IS SPECIALLY PLANNED TO 
BUILD EVERY MUSCLE IN YOUR ARMI 

It has been scientifically worked out for that purpose. Many 
pupils have developed a pair of triceps shaped like a horseshoe, 
and just as strong, and a pair of biceps that show their double 
head formation. The sinewy cables between the biceps and 



elbow are deep and thick with wire cable-like ligaments. The 
forearm bellies with bulk, the great supenator lifting muscles 
become a column of power, and their wrists are alive and 
writhe with cordy sinew. Why not start now to build a he- 
man’s arm? Send 25c for this course today. 

You cao*t make a mistake* The assurance of the strongest armed man 
in the world stands behind this course. You get his secret methods of 
strength development illustrated and ei^laioea as you like them* Mail 
your order now while you can still get this course for only 25c. 

You are not limited to foe arm. Try any one of foe courses listed in the 
coupon at 25c* Or, try ail six of them for only $1.00. 



MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 

and you will receive a Free Copy of 
“NERVES OF STEEL, MUSCLES LIKE IRON.” 

It describes George F. Jowett’s rise from a pony boy 
to be one of the world's strongest athletes with a 
chest measurement of 49 inches and an 18-inch bicep I 
It explains why he fs ealled "Champion of Cham- 
pions^’. . . and there is a "thHU” in every page, 

A priceless book to the stretch fan and muscle 
builder. Full of pictures of maxveioiis bcMiied men who 
tell you decisively how to build symmetry and 
s^nrth the Jowett Way I Beach Out . * . Grasp 
This Special Offer. 



JOWETT INSTITUTE 

OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

Dept. 44U. 422 Poplar St. 

Scranton* Pa. 

George P. Jowett; Your 
pr<q>OBidon looks good to me. Send, 
by return mail, prepaid, the courses 
checked below for which 1 am 
enclosing 

^ , _ O Moulding a Mighty Arm, 28c 

"?®**** QMoulding a Mighty Back, ^ 

Winn., of m«nv □MoaldinK a Mightjr Ch»t, !6c 
To^tUtB tSl aMoulding Mighty Leg,. J5c 
strengthand phy- □ Strong Man Stunts Made BasyMe 
Bical perfectlonf □ All 5 Books for SI .00. 
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To those who think 




Learning Music is hard- 



P erhaps you think that tak- 
ing music lessons is like taking 
a dose of medicine. It isn’t any 
longer! 

As far as you’re concerned, the 
old days of long practice hours 
with their horrid scales, hard- 
work exercises, and expensive 
personal teachers’ fees are over 
and done with. 

You have no excuses — no alibis 
whatsoever for not making your 
start toward musical good times 
now! 

For, through a method that re- 
moves the boredom and extrava- 
gance from music lessons, you can 
now learn to play your favorite 
instrument entirely at home — 
without a private teacher— in half 
the usual time— at a fraction of 
the usual cost. 

Just imagine ... a 
method that has made 
the reading and playing 
of music so downright 
simple that you don’t 
have to know one note 
from another to begin. 

Do you wonder that 
this remarkable way of 
learning music has al- 
ready been vouched for 
by over 700,000 people 
in all parts of the world. 

Easy As Can Be 



The lessons come to 
you by mail from the 
famous U. S. School of 
Music. 'They consist of 
complete printed in- 
structions, diagrams, 
and all the music you 



Pick Your Instrument 



Piano 

Oroan 

Ukulele 

CM-net 

Trombone 

PIceelo 

Guitar 



Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Trumpet 
Sight Singing 
Plane Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Compoeition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Control 

Banjo (Plectrum. 5< 
String or Tenor) 
Italian and German 
Acoonlion 

Juniors' Plano Course 



need. You study with a smile. 

One week you are learning a 
dreamy waltz — ^the next you 
are mastering a stirring march. As 
the lessons continue they prove easier 
and easier. For instead of just scales 
you are always learning to play by 
actual notes the classic favorites and 
the latest syncopation that formerly 
you only listened to. 

And you are never in hot water. 
PHrst you arc told how a thing is done. 
Then a picture shows you how, then 
you do it yourself and hear it. No pri- 
vate teacher could make it clearer or 
easier. 

Soon when your friends say, please 
play something," you can surprise and 
entertain them with pleasing melodies 
on your favorite instrument. You'll find 
yourself in the spotlight — popular 
everywhere. Life at last will have 
silver lining and lonely hours will 
vanish as you play the "blues" away. 

New Friend* — Better Times 

If you*re tired of doing the heavy 
looking-on at parties — if always listen- 
ing to others play has 
almost spoiled the pleas- 
ure of music for you — 
if you've been envious 
because they could en- 
tertain their friends and 
family — if learning mu- 
sic has always been one 
of those never-to-come- 
true dreams, let the 
time-proven and tested 
home-study method of 
the U. S. School of 
Music come to your 
rescue. 

Don't be afraid to be- 
gin your lessons at once. 
Over 700,000 people 
learned to play this 
modern way — ^and found 
it easy as A-B-C. For- 
^t that old-fashioned 
idea that you need spe- 



Violln 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxophone 
Harp 
Mandolin 
'Cello 



cial "talent." Just read the Hat of 
instruments in the panel, decide which 
one you want to play, and the U. S. 
School of Music will do the rest. And 
bear in mind no matter which instru- 
ment you choose, the cost in each case 
will average the same — just a few 
cents a day. No matter whel^er you 
are a mere beginner or already a good 
performer, you will be interested in 
learning aWut this newly perfected 
method. 

Send for Our Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 

Our wcmddrful illustratsd Free Book and 
our Free DemonBtrati<Hi l/osson explain all 
about this remarkable method. They prov<' 
just how anyone can learn to play bi-i 
favorite instrument by note in alrao^ no 
time and for just a fraction of what old flow 
methods cost. The booklet will also tell you 
about the amazing new Automatlo Finger 
Control. 

Read tlie list of instruments to the left, 
decide which you want to play, and the 
U. S. School of Music will do the rest. ACT 
NOW. Clip and mall this coupon today, and 
the fascinating Free Book and Free Demon- 
stration Lesson will be send to you at onoe. 
No obligation. U. S. School of Music, 8611 
Brunswick Bldg.. New York CUty. 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

8611 Brunswick Bldg., Mew York City 

Please send me your free book, "How You 
Can Master Musio in Your Own Home." witli 
inspiring message by Dr. Frank Crane. Free 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
easy payment plan. I am Interested in the 
following course: 

Have you 

Instr. r 
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B EFOREyou buy wty radio, Iot FREE def»y of tJie 

new 1935 Midwest “Fiftwnth AnniverBary” catalos- 
See for yourself the many r^ifons^hy over 1 10,000 satisfiea 
customers have bought their radios direct from Midw^ 
Laboratories . * • and saved from to Learn wly Mid- 
west radios out*perform sets costing' Op to 1200 and more. 
NEVER lEFORE Sp MOCN RADIO TOR SO OmE RONEY 
You, too, can make a p^ti^ saving |rom to 50% 
fey Duyi^ this more economical .‘w^..W^ h® content 
with ordi^ry **£>ual ^ave,** “Xri-vvaye^r ox so>caned 
*'iUi-'Wa«e** reoeivas whe^ Midw^ more 

wave kogths in today'ft'most^^p^ecUy 11- 

tube Si^MT De Luxe radios that are provea 

by four years of suco^^ vthat oi^ an irac-^ guar- 
antee of foreign recepitipni Th^ 'bi^er/ better, more 
powerful, cleaier-toned;-'^ f^ime^seleobv^^ i^ve 
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MidwMt nidio, 1 h»d 
never tboucbt H x>o»' 



•iMe to britit to-ea* 
teftoiownt fwaa 
eroaod the world eo 
Utorir. It b«M • 
Mum of •oaetoM 
vlMrare to n«. 

JgAN BAmiOW, 
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W« will Mod you this FREE aulds 
.and cofMea of letten like tboaeshowo 
\ at left of pace. Tkegr'U coawiaoe 
i you that Midweat radios are eenm 
\ tienal values. Try the Midwest tor 
rlSO dayS'beforeyou daoide. Midwest 
Uyives you triple proteetioo witfar 
lPOa»‘yearguaraaUe, foroign reception 
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THE WONDERS OF BIO-MECHANICS 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



F or those human beings who assume rash- 
ly that our present mechanical era is orig- 
inal in all aspects, it will probably come 
as a shock that nothing under the sun is new. 
Indeed, most of the basic and fundamental tools 
which man uses in order to build up his civiliza- 
tion are not only antique, but go back to geolog- 
ical time. For every major artificial tool which 
man uses, nature has used it for — ^not millions, 
but billions of years. 

Take, for instance, the ordinary lever. What 
better lever is there than the animal leg or arm ? 
The lever action is well nigh perfect, although 
it has been used on this planet successfully for 
at least two billion years. 

The ball-and-socket joint, used in your auto- 
mobile and other machinery, has its prototype 
in the knee and arm joints of practically all 
mammals ; only the animal type is a great deal 
more efficient than the mechanical one created 
by man and, certainly, lasts much longer than 
the steel or brass variety. 

When it comes to a mechanical grinder, there 
is nothing that will beat the jaw and the teeth 
of the mammal and fish and other animals. The 
animal jaw also operates a great deal more ef- 
ficiently and is less cumbersome and, probably, 
takes far less power. 

And, when we look to architecture and build- 
ing, as far as economy, strength, design, and 
what-not are concerned, the honeycomb of the 
bee may be called a classic. Its six-cornered 
cells have a beautiful geometric pattern, and 
it is certain that the bee does the work at least 
as efficiently in turning out this marvel, if not 
more so, than the machine which manufactures 
a similar-appearing automobile radiator. 



As for smoke screens, which our navies have 
just started using in the past decade, the squid 
is probably having a good laugh in the deep 
about this; for the reason that its ancestors 
have been doing the same thing far more ef- 
ficiently for billions of years past. Indeed, the 
inky stream which the squid throws into the 
path of its enemies is laid down with a great 
deal more efficiency. But the squid is not the 
only one to throw a poisonous screen because 
this has been done in the insect world for mil- 
lions of years. Thus certain insects, as for in- 
stance the “bombardier beetle,” throw out a 
poisonous gas cloud to stun their enemies, in a 
manner parallel to what the contending armies 
did in the World War in their gas warfare. 

Shears and pincers? The lobster claw was 
there hundreds of countless ages ago with the' 
identical mechanical idea. And, when it comes 
to boring tools, the little insect which bores 
efficiently even into lead-armored telephone 
cables, might have a few words to say about it. 

We started electrocuting people only a few 
decades ago. But the electric eel and certain 
electric fish have had the idea “patented” at 
least several billion years ago. 

And, for light produced with an efficiency 
undreamed of by man, we have only to look at 
the firefly, which produces light about 99% ef- 
ficiently, when the best that man can do today 
is a scant 3%. 

And man’s latest wonder — Television, has 
been known for several million years. The ani- 
mal eye is a far better and more efficient tele- 
vision apparatus than man can ever hope to 
build. 
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(Jilustratiott' by Paul) 

A aectioa of the wall opposite them glowed suddenly red. The next moment a figure materialiaod. 



DAWN TO DUSK 



By EANOO BINDER 

PART ONE 

PROLOGUE 
(By the Author) 

• The following story, immense in its scope, 
soon brought realization to the author that 
words and his own conceptions were hardly able 
to cope with the problem it entailed of a far-dis- 
tant future of civilization. Perhaps the attempt 
does not justify the result, but it proved fascinat- 
ing along with its almost forbidding immensity 
of reach, beyond the power of the author to re- 
sist trying to put in words a picture of things 
that might come to pass — but which much more 
likely will not. 

Nevertheless the attempt has been made, in- 
adequate as it may be to fill out the concept, and 
the author asks for the whole-hearted lenience 
of the readers in their criticism, mental and 
spoken, that will as surely follow the reading — 
as .surely as the sun will rise and set on this 
world tomorrow. 

The author went ahead with the story — ^much 
as it seemed impossible of expression after a 
careful start — determined to finish what he real- 
ized could never really present a living picture 
of that future. However, he is consoled to re- 
member that similar attempts have been made, 
very enthusiastically accepted by the broad- 
minded scienti fiction reading public, and hopes 
that there will be some intangible commendation 
for his humble trial. 

Naturally, of course, and quite unavoidably, 
the English language had to be used as a sub- 
stitute for the tongue that obtained in that 
period of civilization; and if at times collo- 
quialisms, idioms, and present-day ideas abound 
as they most certainly should not were the story 
true, the author feels sure the readers will not 
condemn, but will rather condone, these anach- 
ronisms. For the sake of clarity, they are 
in the story, as otherwise it would be quite 
unreadable and in fact impossible of presenta- 
tion, for who of us today can foretell the mode 
of expression of the far future? 

So with this more or less apologetic introduc- 
tion — apologetic not because of the story, but 
of the manner of presentation — the author 
places in your hands an idea of the remote 
future. He is not so much concerned in giving 
his own idea of that time, but more in so 



• By this time, Mr. Binder has become 

one of our best authors, in the opinions 
of the readers, and each of his stories has 
been better than the one preceding. He 
broke all records in “The Green Cloud of 
Space” and went that one better in “En- 
slaved Brains.” We believe that you will 
like “Dawn to Dusk” even more. 

The author’s style is distinctly differ- 
ent from all others, and he makes you 
live the stories as you read them. He is 
really a master at composition and knows 
how to keep your eyes glued to the page 
as few others can do. 

You will find “Dawn to Dusk” gigantic 
in scope and — well, let the author’s pro- 
logue properly introduce you to many 
hours of enjoyment. 



stimulating the minds of the readers— by the 
vagueness of detail^ — that they will themselves 
fill out the picture in their own minds. Much has 
been merely suggested and hinted at rather than 
stated, and it is the hope of the author that he 
has in some small measure led the way — with 
his poor dim candle of inadequate language — to 
a vision, however obscure, of a possible future. 
Imagination is the highest attainment of Intel- 
lect. Let that be the moral of the story. 

CHAPTER I 

A Famous Biologist 

• With a low whistle of wonder, Andrew 
Boswell stared at the letter in his hand. 
Then a puzzled frown creased his young 
forehead. Again he looked at the signa- 
ture at the end of the letter, small square 
letters spelling the name: “Anton Rein- 
hardt.” It recalled to his mind only vague 
memories of previous acquaintanceship. 
More than five years before, it was, that 
he had last seen the man, talking over with 
him salient points of a lecture that had 
been delivered by Reinhardt on “A New 
Theory of Biology.” How he had come 
to be talking to the lecturer after it was 
over, was never clear to Boswell. All he 
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knew was that while standing at the back 
of the hall, pensively digesting certain 
enigmatical statements liiat had been 
brought up in the lecture, the ifigure >of 
Reinhardt had seemingly materialized out 
of thin air, asking kindly enough, “Well, 
Me. Boswell, what do you think of it?” 
Of .course, 'it wasnlt so strange that Rein- 
hardt ^Duld stop to talk to him, for the 
biologist !had a remarkable .gift for remem- 
bering .his students to the last man, and 
Bo.swell had figured in many of his classes. 
But this letter — it strucTc dhords of psychic 
bewilderment in his responsive mind that 
had not yet .closed to fhe mysteries cif life 
still clothed in rosy romanticism. 

In the first place, Anton Reinhardt -was 
no mean figure in the world of science ; 
his array of five degrees dovetailed into 
his eminence as a respected and renowned 
biologist. Only certain :of his radical and 
openly-asserted hypotheses in the field of 
his chosen work prevented the auth'orita- 
tive class of conservatives in science from 
hailing him as THE outstanding biologist 
of the time. He seemed to have .a dual 
personality. He would appear in the scien- 
tific journals as the methodical, material- 
istic originator of little bits of research 
that would inspire his contemporaries to 
say earnestly, “Genius of the first order,” 
and then flaunt dangerously hare-brained 
ideas in less restricted publications that 
would cause those same men to shake their 
heads sadly. 

In the second place, Andrew Boswell, 
then a B.S., was associated in no waj^ 
with any of that “genius.” He had not 
even majored in the science that most 
concerned the famous biologist, having 
chosen the organic chemistiy that so fas- 
cinated and intrigued his eager mind. 
True, he had elected to absotb from the 
eloquent Professor Reinhardt pearly 
drops of wisdom in biology as a supple- 
ment to his studies in physiological chem- 
istry, hut never, in all the many months 
of the course, had he distinguished him- 
self in any way. He had been childishly 
content to sit on clouds of imaginative 
vaporing, listening to the words of the 
professor as to a -distant waterfall, only 



the meaning, and the hidden intimations, 
impinging on his brain, never the spoken 
■words. 'Boswell could still remember how 
positively fascinating it had been to stead- 
fastly watch the features of the famous 
biologist as he expounded and paraphrased 
the axioms of that science that filled his 
life, his face a mirror of subtle, hidden 
paradoxes that would shake the mind, 
could they have been understood. 

Outside of the student-teacher relation- 
ship, Boswell had met the professor only 
twice, once accidentally in the halls when 
the former had screwed up enough cour- 
age to ask for clarification of one little 
point in the last lecture, and once after 
class hours art the professor’s request. Tn 
the empty laboratory with the long 
shadows of evening sweeping through, 
spreading a hlaaiket of mysticism over 
mediocre chairs and benches, microscopes 
and flasks, the young chemist had found 
the giant reputation of the professor only 
a -GOver to his .kindly, very human nature. 
The intimate contact failed to blossom into 
warm friendship, mainly due to the fact 
that Boswell graduated shortly after, 
leaving Harvard for definite ideas of men- 
tal expansion to make his M.S. at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Only 
once after that had they met. when the 
biologist asked him what he thought of 
the lecture, as related above. 

So it was, as these episodes of the past 
flashed through the young chemist’s mind, 
that Boswell found it hard to credit the 
letter in his hand signed with that intri- 
guing name, “Anton Reinhardt.” He flut- 
tered the paper up and down, watching it 
with unseeing .eyes, trying to conjure up 
a plausible reason for .it. Unable to find 
anything reasonable, he thrilled in the 
ecstasy of the awakening of that spark of 
intangible 'hunger for unethical mysticism 
that reposes in the best of us. Here, he 
told himself in voiceless glee, was the 
possibility of gratifyingly subtle — perhaps 
even weird — ^happenings that cold, emo- 
tionless science refused to credit in its 
inexorable march of materialism. Actually, 
the letter with its cornmonplace words and 
mediocre phrases ofifered no basis for such 
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imaginative ruminations, but romantic 
youth needs littk impetus to plunge into 
illusive fantasy that springs from the 
sensitive mind, and Andrew Boswell 
could hardly be called taciturn or coldrfact 
complexed. 

He read the letter again to see what 
new combinations of delightful dreaming 
he -could find inspiration for. 

“Dear Mr. Boswell,” it read, ‘Hhis is a 
letter only in that it comes in an envelope 
and was delivered by mail. Outside of that 
it is a ‘call to arms.’ Let us skip over such 
ordinary things as my telling you about 
the weather here in Boston, or telling -you 
that my head is now completely bald, and 
other countless trifles, and jump right 
head-first into the reason for this letter. 

“Despite the small connection we have 
had in the past which .was purely academic 
in nature, I am requesting that you pay 
me a visit here in my home and private 
laboratory, to which, as you may remem- 
ber, I moved over .four years ago from 
my farmer quarters in New Haven. You 
will find the address enclosed separately. 

“All reasons, motives, and personal im- 
pulses will be explained to you in the flesh, 
for, beyond a doubt, you are surprised to 
hear from me. 

“I presume that you can break away 
from your work this coming Sunday. If 
you start early enough, you can be here 
lor dinner, and I promise to release you 
in time to get back to Providence for work 
Monday. 

“Please wire me if you will come Sun- 
day noon, and, I might add, I desire your 
presence greatly, more than I have in- 
timated in these few words. Make it a 
jxjint, may I urge, to comply, even at the 
cost of minor plans of your own for that 
date. Of course, it may be difficult for you 
to dash up here on so little notice. If abso- 
lutely impossible, I will arrange for some 
other date in the near future.” 

• That was the end >of the astonishing 

missive that had started the whirl of in- 
oongxoous speculations in Boswell’s 
responsive mind. The last sentence attest- 



ed !to the fact that Professor Reinhastdt 
wanted to have him there for some definite 
re^on, if not -one time, then another. His 
almost impdlite way — though to Boswell 
the terse disregard of convention stntck 
him as delightfully mysterious — of next- 
door-to-demanding Boswell’s presence at 
bis home seemed to augur something.above 
the sanities of humdrumness. 

Wonder and momentary astonishment 
changed to a sort of nameless joy in the 
breast of the young chemist. Two^years of 
bread-winnixig as analyst for a cotton pro- 
ducing concern had gradually taken the 
edge oflF his keen interest in life, and.'dulled 
the bright surface trf his formerly-un- 
trammeled imagmation. This letter was 
all he needed .to make his soul leap in 
response to the unmentioned, but strongly 
suggested, adventure — “in the -sense of a 
departure from things ordinary — -that 
lurked between the .lines. Andrew Boswell, 
with the magic that absence had lent to the 
signed name, could think of the sender 
of the letter as a conjurer in disguise, a 
necromancer under conventional camou- 
flage. Anton Reinhardt had ahvays been 
a “radical” in science, an upholder of the 
motto of all free-thinkers — “there are 
more things in heaven and earth,” etc. ; 
surely he could not have changed, thought 
the young chemist to himself. Boswell felt 
that even an afternoon’s venture into 
realms of thought with a kindred soul as 
the professor had proved himself to he 
back at Harvard during that one intimate 
conversation they had had together alone, 
would fully repay any trouble of leaving 
town and losing some sleep. 

Without further thought, Boswell hur- 
riedly flung on hat and topcoat as if the 
time element had suddenly become impor- 
tant — -but really because his youthful en- 
thusiasm prompted him to joyful haste 
— and dashed out of the house in which 
he rented two rooms. A long walk down 
quiet streets that had always hinted at the 
bizarre .and occult with their masking 
gloom, brought him to a telegraph sta- 
tion. He penned a few words that prom- 
ised his -presence at the specified time and 
place -and left to walk to his lodgings 
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much more slowly and more dignified than 
coming there. 

Andrew Boswell was an orphan. His 
mother had died during his infancy, and 
his father resigned life just a few years 
later, leaving his only son in the care of 
the one and only near relation the boy had 
— an uncle. With the small sum of money 
left by the father, young Andrew was 
sent through college, fulfilling the dying 
wish of his parent. Loath to go back to 
Albany to live with his uncle, the matric- 
ulated Master of Science made connec- 
tions with the cotton concern in Providence 
and there took up his residence. He had 
lived alone and quite isolated, content to 
fill his leisure hours with reading, both 
light and heavy, and occasional short 
journeys to favored spots for recreation. 
And yet he had never found boredom in 
life; a virile imagination had kept him 
young in spirit as well as body. 

It was Friday evening as Boswell drew 
the fresh spring air into his lungs in great 
volumes, returning from the telegraph 
office. Whenever he walked the streets, 
passing figures always registered to his 
consciousness as the dim effigies of a 
shadow world. Tonight it was even more 
so and his quickened thoughts revolved 
into the past, stirred from fhe depths by 
that magic name affixed to the queer letter 
which had burst like a bombshell in the 
quiet fields of his dispassionate existence. 

The young cotton chemist found sleep 
beyond his reach for many hours as he 
retired to a late bed. His mind ran a riot 
of colorful possibilities which might re- 
sult from that summons to the home of 
the biologist, anything from a new theory 
of life to a revolutionizing discovery pro- 
duced in the laboratory. But Boswell could 
not know that his wildest imaginings had 
fallen far short of the truth. 

♦ * * 

Eleven o’clock Sunday morning found 
Andrew Boswell standing before the 
house to which he had been guided in a 
taxi, the muffled roar of the motor dwin- 
dling in the vast quiet of a Boston Sab- 
bath. He was somewhat taken aback at 



the pretentiousness of the stucco building, 
hardly expecting anything so elaborate, 
although he had always known Professor 
Reinhardt to be well-to-do. At the end of 
the private drive for automobiles, he could 
see beside the garage two stone buildings, 
which presumably made up the laboratory, 
well shaded by tall and leafy trees. He 
paused a moment to look about the osten- 
tatious neighborhood and then rang the 
front door bell. 

A faultlessly clothed, passionless 
visaged manservant appeared in the door- 
way. 

“Mr. Andrew Boswell?” he said in im- 
peccable politeness. “You will come right 
in. The master is expecting you.” 

Leaving his wraps with the butler, Bos- 
well stepped into the drawing room point- 
ed out by the servant. He lit a cigarette and 
gazed about curiously at the simple mag- 
nificence of the room. He declined to sit 
in any of the comfortable-looking diairs, 
but wandered about examining the va- 
rious pictures on the walls. He was 
startled out of a momentary revery by the 
opening of a door. 

Boswell turned to face his host, whose 
expressive face was lit up with a beaming 
smile of welcome. 

“Why, hello Andrew,” he cried in his 
deep voice. “How are you, my boy?” 

Boswell grasped the outstretched hand 
eagerly, a slight flush of youthful embar- 
rassment on his face. 

“Very well, thank you. Professor. And 
you ?” 

“Couldn’t be better, except that old age 
creeps upon me steadily. Witness the 
signs.” He touched first his shiny bald 
pate and then his paunch which had in- 
creased in size considerably since they liad 
last met. “But this is no way to greet the 
young— talking about age. Come, sit down 
and tell me all about yourself.” 

They seated themselves facing each 
other and fell into easy conversation which 
can be so delightful between two souls 
that have mutual ideas and opinions. Bos- 
well found the professor little changed 
from when he had known him years be- 
fore. He had still that burning look in his 
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kindly brown eyes, that fiery personality 
that had won him many friends, the deep 
lines of thought grooved into his features 
— perhaps a little deeper now — ^and the 
calm poise of a man whom trifles cannot 
disturb. His voice, deep and unfaltering, 
still carried that indefinable note of mys- 
ticism and hidden intimation that had so 
stirred Boswell as a student, a voice that 
reflected a mind of vast understanding 
and wisdom. 

"Yes, I know you were surprised that 
I should give so little notice of this visit,” 
explained Professor Reinhardt after they 
had disposed of the outlines of their ac- 
tivities in the past five years that they had 
been apart. “But the reason is this: I had 
already arranged with my other guests — 
five men whom I have invited here for the 
same purpose you are here — that they 
should come here today. I had some trou- 
ble finding out where you were, but finally 
received an answer from the Institute 
which had promised to help me. Then I 
sent that letter — or what goes for a letter.” 

Boswell showed surprise that five other 
men had been a.^ked to come, and then in- 
quired : “I confess this has been a bit 
mysterious. I’ve been . . . .” 

“Tut, tut. now,” interrupted the pro- 
fessor with a slight smile. "If you will for- 
give me, my young friend, I shall with- 
hold the reason for this get-together until 
after dinner, when I expect the others. 
For the time being. I’ll show you through 
my laboratory.” 

The open assertion of a portentous mo- 
tive behind the professor’s act in calling 
together six men fully confirmed the 
young chemist’s nebulous anticipations of 
something exciting, or at least extraor- 
dinary, in the wind and he followed the 
biologist out the back way with a singing 
heart. 

“This is the general storeroom and 
animal house combined,” commented the 
professor as he threw open the door to 
the smaller of the two stone buildings. 
“Actually, Andrew, I’ve concerned myself 
mainly in physiological work in my priv- 
ate researches since I left Harvard. You 
remember my theory of ‘Spores of In- 



telligent Life’ — ^that intelligence never 
evolves, as evolutionists would have it, 
but that it comes from outer space in the 
form of indestructible spores which evolve 
into rational life when they meet favor- 
able conditions, as when they drift to a 
young and sunshiny planet.” 

“Yes, I do remember that lecture you 
gave. I seem to remember, too, that it 
met with .... well, with unfavorable 
criticism,” said Boswell. 

“It certainly did,” agreed Reinhardt 
with a chuckle that had a faint echo of 
bitterness in it. “It rebounded in toto from 
the ramparts of the conservatism — ^which, 
Boswell, is just another name for narrow- 
mindedness — that submerges present-day 
science, every ism and ology of it. What a 
fantastic idea, they politely pooh-poohed 
me, that germs or spores can exist in the 
cold vacuum of space for ages before meet- 
ing conditions that will cause them to 
spring into life and intelligence. But fan- 
tastic or not, it seems much more plausi- 
ble to me than intelligence is a semi-divine 
property of matter than cannot be dupli- 
cated on any of the multitude of planets 
that constantly form and become fit for 
life in the immensities of the universe. 
It seems much more sacred and inexplica- 
ble than that haphazard theory of evolu- 
tion. What do you think, Andrew ?” 

“To tell the truth, professor, my opin- 
ion can count for little as I know so little 
of biology. But I agree with you on one 
point: I, too, believe that rational intel- 
ligence as it exists in man is incapable of 
being reproduced mechanically by a mere 
combination of whatever the evolutionists 
conjure up as ideal conditions. On that 
basis alone I favor your theory, professor, 
as I favored it the first time I heard it.” 

• The young chemist spoke earnestly 
without insipid flattery. Truth always 
struck him as a virtue too little practiced. 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, Andrew, 
not merely because you are agreeing with 
me, but because it indicates that you are 
still as broad-minded as you used to be, 
and as I hope you always will be. My 
boy, imagination — which is another name 
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for the highest attainment of intellect — is 
a possession that should be prized above 
all other things, material or spiritual. 
Imagination has been the key to golden 
treasures of the material, which is Science, 
and of the spiritual, which is Life in the 
highest sense of the word. Never, my 
young friend, allow anything to suppress 
or bind that quality. It exists in all of us 
in varying degrees, but unfortunately, it 
is looked upon as an evil more than a 
virtue.” 

As Professor Reinhardt sighed heavily 
as one who realizes a colossal blunder be- 
fore his very eyes, but is powerless to 
remedy it, Boswell suddenly felt his per- 
spectives of life change subtly. Education 
sunk in the scale of values imperceptibly ; 
concrete life dropped several points; hu- 
man nature took on a darkened aspect; 
and that free-running imagination of his 
that he had sometimes been ashamed of, 
soared into the sunlight. The young 
chemist drew in his breath convulsively 
several times as the professor bent over 
a cage to twiddle his finger at the white 
mice within. Professor Reinhardt and all 
his atmosphere of rebellious free-thinking 
were exerting a powerful influence on 
Boswell, uncovering within his mind un- 
suspected pools of unbound thought. 

Then he bent over the cage with the 
professor, determined to make the most 
of the visit which he knew would be all 
too short to satisfy him. After a few min- 
utes of examination of the various animals 
in their separate cages, commented upon 
now and then by the biologist, they 
stepped into the well-equipped laboratory. 
Familiar as this sort of scene was to Bos- 
well, they stopped only long enough for 
the professor to point out several things 
engaging his labors at that time. Then 
they went in to dinner. 

CHAPTER II 
The Secret’ 

• There was only one significant thing 

that came up during the dinner, to 
which both of them did ample justice. Bos- 
well asked the professor how near he had 



come to obtaining indications of proof of 
his theory of spores. 

“Well, Andrew,” begfan Professor 
Reinhardt pushing himself a little ways 
away from the table, “I figured that the 
best way to approach the problem would 
be to duplicate those spores which would 
have to be impervious to all conditions of 
outer space. For five years I have worked 
at that angle, using the female germ-cell 
that grows to maturity upon fertilization, 
of guinea pigs. It perhaps seems idiotic 
to use the germ-cell of a non-intellectual 
creature, but there would have been in- 
surmountable obstacles to my procuring 
human cells, as you can readily surmise, 
and anyway, the use of animal germs of 
life would give results analogous to those 
of human, provided only the former 
worked.” 

“And the result ?” asked Boswell eagerly 
impatient. 

“The result, Andrew, is the reason why 
you are here — and why those five other 
men are coming. To avoid repetition, and 
in keeping with my original plans, I beg 
to defer elucidating until those others are 
here.” 

With this, the conversation ran into 
lighter strain, while Boswell felt a fever 
of ecstatic anticipation grow within him 
to the bursting point. Professor Reinhardt 
seemed himself to grow nervous, extract- 
ing his watch betimes and biting his lips 
as they awaited the other guests. 

Finally, just before two o’clock, the 
butler came in the drawing room to an- 
nounce to his master that two gentlemen 
had arrived. The professor jumped up and 
met them at the door, wringing their 
hands, all three exchanging greetings. 
They were perfect strangers to Boswell, 
and as he stood up, the professor intro- 
duced them : Dr. Hugo Festus and James 
Goodwin, L.L.D. 

To the newcomers’ almost immediate 
inquiry as to the reason for the somewhat 
unexpected invitation, the biologist evad- 
ed the issue exactly as he had done with 
Boswell. 

A short time later the fourth member 
arrived, a Melvin Gregory, Ph.D. 
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He, too, sat down with a resigned air 
after finding out nothing of the purpose 
of the conclave. Then the last two belated 
guests arrived, and Boswell was pleasant- 
ly surprised to recognize tMie of them as 
a former fellow student at Harvard, al- 
though a much older man. 

“Thomas Taylor, M.S. — oh, I see you 
know each other,” said tlie biologist. 

The last man was John Callahan, Ph.D. 

All greetings and introductions over 
with, and ail .seated in chairs, six pair of 
eyes turned on Professor Reinliardt by 
mutual reaction. All of them felt the mys- 
tery in the air, for the biologist w’as known 
to be no social fanatic, invidng people to 
his home for aimless and purposeless 
functions, but a gifted and somewliat ec- 
centric scientist, bound up in his research. 
Professor Reinhardt, in turn, looked from 
one to another speculatively as if estimat- 
ing their ciqjadty to withstand shock — 
meiita! shock. Satisfied, he began to speak. 

“Gentlemen, I have called you toother 
for a definite purpose, as you may have 
guessed by now, and nert merely to say 
‘Hello; licw are you?’ First of all I must 
say that the matter of choosing you six 
from amongst the multitudes of friends 
and acquaintances wliom I know, took 
some thought for rea.sons that will bear 
out later. Before I go any further, I must 
emphasize that you are to liear me out with 
all patience and regard for my reputation 
as a scientist. If you fed yourselves skep- 
tical of things I say as I go along, please 
be so good as to withhold condemnation at 
least until I have finished. Now . . . .” 

He sat up straighter in his chair and 
swept a glance around the circle of men 
as if undecided bow to broach the sub- 
ject, turdier painting the antidpation that 
Boswell felt in the colors of the extra- 
ordinary. 

“Five years ago, gartlemen, I an- 
nounced my theory of the ‘Spores of In- 
telligent I.ife’ at tlie Institute, for which I 
was openly derkled. From then on I 
sought to uphold tliat theory by undeni- 
able proof. I took the fertilized germ-cells 
from female guinea pigs before tliose cells 
had b^un to grow and attempted to pre- 



serve them in such a way that they would 
nddKr die nor decay from age. In other 
words, I tried to duplicate witlj tire guinea 
pig life-cell what my tlieory attributes to 
the spores of intelligerbce.” 

As tlie professor paused, the six lis- 
teners shot guarded glances to one an- 
other, glances of surprise, interest, slight 
contempt, and skeplicisin. Boswdl iK>ticed 
v/ith a sudden surge of anger that Dr. 
Festus had assumed an open look of iofty 
impatience, his lips half-curled in scorn. 

Profe,ssoT Reinlrardt resumed; “In the 
course of the experiments I used, of 
course, hundreds of the life-cells, and 
gradually came to the point where their 
innate tendency to grow and decay was 
halted, suspended. But then they would 
die. I will not detail the countless steps I 
took to overcome this stumbling block. 
Suffice it to say that I finally gazed upon 
a life-cell immerse<l in non-nutritive par- 
affin oil that v/ould remain unaltered for 
any length of time. Then came die tests 
to see if they would once again respond 
to conditions of life, I found that when 
they were transferred to rich culture media 
and bathed in oxygen, they resumed the 
functions of life without hesitation, every 
otic of them.” He paused in die breathless 
silence and tlien continued. “But I met 
complete failure in tlie last and most im- 
portant part of the experiments. Do what 
I would, these treated life-cdls would 
promptly die when the temperature was 
lowered beyond a certain, point, far from 
the low temperatures tliat obtain in outer 
space.” 

“Which was to be expected, ” said Dr. 
Festus empliatically. “That marks the 
downfall of your spore tlieory.” 

“I disagree with you,” cried Professor 
Reinhardt quickly. “It simply indicates 
that present day science is not j-et ad- 
vanced to the point where sudt an astound- 
ing and miraculous step can be taken.” 

“You speak as if you credit the exig- 
ence of )X)ur hypothetical spores to tlie 
handiwork of inteiligeaoe and not to Na- 
ture,” said Dr. Festus with a contemp- 
tuous grunt. 

“I do!” returned tlie biologist quietly 
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but firmly. “I said nothing of that when 
I presented my theory years ago — ^mainly, 
Dr. Festus, because I feared certain in- 
tellects would not stand the shock. But I 
say now that I verily believe the Spores 
of Intelligence are produced — manufac- 
tured, to be explicit — by intelligence itself 
and seeded throughout the universe so 
that the divine spark of intellect will never 
disappear.” 

“And you have called us together, pro- 
fessor,” burst out Dr. Festus petulantly, 
“just to air your fantastic — may I say 
idiotic, inane, sir — ideas about ‘Spores of 
Intelligence’ to what you hoped would be 
a group of yes-men for the satisfaction 
of your own ego. Well, I, for one, will 
not . . . .” 

• Professor Reinhardt had merely held 
up a hand, but something in the way 
he did it cut the excitable, skeptical Dr. 
Festus short as if a hand had clapped over 
his mouth. 

“You do me injustice. Dr. Festus,” said 
the biologist. “My purpose in calling you 
men together had nothing whatever to do 
with my theory or work on the spores, 
only that there are certain connections that 
you will soon comprehend. You remember 
I said that I did manage to suspend the 
life operations of those life-cells and at 
the same time prevent death from destroy- 
ing them. Perhaps one of you gentlemen 
can sum that up in less words . . . .” 

It was young Boswell, who had sat 
motionless as if hypnotized during the 
previous conversations, who supplied the 
answer: “Suspended animation!” 

“Very good, Andrew,” said the biol- 
ogist with a nod in his direction. 

Then he raised his voice. “Did you hear 
that, gentlemen? Suspended aniimtion!" 

“Well, what of it, granted it has been 
done,” said Dr. Festus. 

“Just this,” began the biologist. “With 
the experience I had had in preserving the 
life-cells from death, I was able to produce 
a virus which, when injected into the 
blood stream of a live guinea pig or white 
mouse, would duplicate in it the condition 
of the life-cell — ^namely, suspended anima- 



tion. To go on to a rapid finish, as I sec 
that all you gentlemen are growing im- 
patient, it has occurred to me that what 
works on a guinea pig, certainly ought to 
work on a human being, and” — ^he im- 
periously checked a flood of surprised 
comment from his listeners — “my reason 
in telling you all this, gentlemen, is to ask 
you, if it be your desire, to enter into a 
state of suspended animation with 
me . . . .” 

But that was as far as Professor Rein- 
hardt got before an avalanche of ques- 
tions, denunciations, comments, and re- 
marks drowned out his voice. The tumult 
continued until the biologist leaped to his 
feet, eyes blazing, and shouted for them 
to stop. The noise died suddenly. Then 
Dr. Festus burst out laughing in bitter 
scorn and derision. 

“Just what is your proposition. Profes- 
sor Reinhardt?” asked Callahan as the 
laugh died away and the biologist stood 
there a moment trying to control his an- 
ger at Dr. Festus’ impolite manner of 
showing opposition. 

“My friends,” said the professor in 
brittle tones as if he expected a further 
display of ill manners, “I propose. to enter 
the state of suspended animation for a 
period of from ten to twenty thousand 
years. I liave asked you gentlemen to join 
me only by your own free will. I have 
taken care that each of you, although hav- 
ing important niches in the present age, 
is practically destitute of near relations — 
when I chose you out of my dozens of 
friends. Whether you accept or not is 
immaterial to me, except that your com- 
panionship would be desirable in that 
future time when I awaken.” 

“What would be our purpose?” asked 
Taylor. 

“Purely personal,” admitted the biol- 
ogist. “We can in no way help present- 
day science by the act, nor can we, it 
seems logical to assume, do any good in 
that future we would reach. But the act 
in itself, although selfishly motivated, 
would carry a spark of martyrdom.” 

“What assurance have you that we 
would awaken at the right time? We 
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might remain that way forever, until the 
building tumbled down on us!” put in 
Callahan. 

“How are you going to protect the body 
from mechanical hann all that time? In 
ten thousand years much can happen,” 
came from Gregory. 

“How can you know your virus is pro- 
tective over such a long range of time, 
which is absolutely beyond experimental 
proof?” asked Goodwin. 

Professor Reinhardt held up a hand. 
“Please, gentlemen, let me explain all 
that.” 

Dr. Festus was on his feet. He glow- 
ered at the biologist. “Do you insinuate 
that we are to risk our lives with an un- 
proved virus compounded by a .... a 
.... madman, sir ? I bid you good day, 
professor, and you, gentlemen.” 

Without a word, he strode out of the 
room and a moment later the front door 
banged, after the butler’s soft voice and 
Dr, Festus’ harsh one had mingled for a 
few words. 

“Perhaps I should have realized . . . .” 
said the biologist softly as if to himself. 
Then he shook himself slightly and looked 
around. His eyes met those of Boswell. 
An electric current seemed to flow be- 
tween them. The professor went on in 
sudden firm confidence. 

“I will explain my plans further, gentle- 
men, and then leave you to form your 
decisions at your leisure and without in- 
fluence from me. 

“Briefly, I have had designed for me by 
a reputable concern a casket made of one 
of the toughest metals we know today — 
manganese-steel. My body, after the injec- 
tion, will be placed therein, and the two 
equal halves will be thermite-welded to- 
gether. The oxygen will be extracted from 
the air in the inside, and neon, an inert gas, 
will be substituted. You recall that I said 
the life-cells used in my experiments re- 
sumed life operations when bathed, in 
oxygen and given nutriment. Exactly so 
will I be revived in the distant future — ^by 
the admission of ordinary air containing 
oxygen. You ask how can I know the 
awakening will come when I wish it ? Sim- 



ply in this way: I am going to have the 
sealed casket containing my body in sus- 
pended animation buried underground at 
a spot I have already picked out which is 
some fifty miles outside the limits of Bos- 
ton. A friend of mine has calculated that 
in perhaps ten to twenty thousand years 
the city of Boston will have expanded to 
that distance. Accordingly, the people of 
that period, while making excavations that 
far out for a new building or subway or 
other structure, will come upon the metal 
casket. Surely, with the advancement that 
the human race will know in those many 
centuries, they will realize what it is and 
open it. The fresh air will revive me and 
my dream will come true — to see the world 
of the future. 

“You ask how I know my virus is pro- 
tective over that long period of time. 
Frankly, gentlemen, I don’t. That is one 
of the chances I — and any who may 
choose to join me — will have to take. I can 
say this, however: over one year ago I 
injected a guinea pig and sealed it in a 
similar, though smaller container. I will 
break the seal in the presence of you gen- 
tlemen and you will see for yourself that 
it will revive and become a normal ani- 
mal in a few minutes. I have repeated the 
experiment for my own satisfaction nu- 
merous times over shorter periods of time. 
Of course, one year is far from being ten 
thousand years, but — as I said — ^that is 
one of the chances I am willing to take. 

“Then there is the chance that some up- 
heaval might crush the casket, might 
grind it to a powder underground. I can- 
not predict that nor does it bother me. If 
I am destroyed, it will be a merciful death 
and death is inescapable under any cir- 
cumstances. However, the casket is built 
to withstand terrific punishment, having 
walls four inches thick. It is braced in- 
ternally with the strongest steel in such 
a way that it will resist a terrific crushing 
strength — only a major geological cat- 
aclysm, untold tons of rock and earth, will 
suffice to destroy its shape in any but a 
slight way. 

“All in all, gentlemen, I should say that 
the chances of my achieving my aim are 
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more than even. Let us go down into the 
basement, now, where I will show you the 
casket that is ready to receive my body, 
and the guinea pig that has been in sus- 
pended animation for over a year.” 

• Silently, the five men arose and fol- 
lowed the portly figure of the famous 
biologist to the basement. All seemed to 
be thinking deeply, and the vast scope of 
the plan reflected on their faces in deep 
bewilderment. Only Boswell’s face shone 
with more of exaltation than doubt. 

“There, gentlemen, is the casket,” point- 
ed the professor. “Each half weighs two 
tons.” 

The men stared in fascination. Like the 
elongated half of an egg, the one shell lay 
flat on the cement floor, the other sus- 
pended from a chain and pulley system, 
dull gray in color and unburnished, fairly 
radiating its invincible strength to the 
five pairs of wondering eyes that saw it 
for the first time. 

“Then if we choose to .... to ... . 
accompany you, you will have a similar 
casket made for each of us?” queried 
Gregory. 

“Yes, each one separately to more close- 
ly coincide with the contour of the particu- 
lar body to be placed in each. The inside 
allowance must not be too great or slight 
movements of the caskets in ten thousand 
years or more would beat the body to a 
pulp, so that upon revival, that person 
would die from physical causes.” 

Boswell, who was just behind Greg- 
ory, felt a shudder pass through the 
man’s body. The young chemist wondered 
why Reinhardt chose such abrupt words. 
It came to him that the professor, moved 
by the sudden departure of Dr. Festus, 
cared no longer whether the others ac- 
cepted or not, disgusted that human nature 
could be so fearful and so unbelieving. 

“And here, gentlemen,” the biologist 
broke the silence, “is the animal that has 
lain in suspended animation for fourteen 
months. Notice that I have placed a lead 
seal on the air bent, the only one there is. 
Mr. Gregory, will you read the date 
stamped on the lead seal ?” 



Gregory took the metal ball from the 
professor — it was nothing more than a 
pair of Magdeburg Hemispheres — and 
turned the air vent under the light, read- 
ing the date. It was fourteen months and 
some days of the past. 

“Now I will let in pure air,” he said. 

Eagerly the five men crowded around 
the bench whereon lay the still body of 
a guinea pig, the personification of seem- 
ing death. Suddenly a foot twitched bring- 
ing a sharp gasp from Gregory. From then 
on recovery was quick and the little ani- 
mal rolled over on its feet and sniffed his 
way to a carrot that the professor sus- 
pended near him. Complacently, the ani- 
mal chewed the vegetable, probably un- 
aware that it had eaten last more than a 
year before. 

Professor Reinhardt faced the five men 
in the drawing room again, a look of 
quiet triumph on his face. 

“I have told you all relevant points, 
gentlemen. The decision rests with each of 
you individually. And now let us have a 
good, hot meal.” 

The meal started with ominous silence, 
as if the partakers were afraid of reveal- 
ing their hidden thoughts and little fears 
and doubts, but as the warm food made 
its effects, the spirits of the company rose. 
By the end of the meal they were joking 
and laughing and conversing normally. By 
common unspoken consent, however, no 
mention was made of the biologist’s prop- 
osition. 

Once again seated and smoking, the 
question of how to legally leave their life 
came up, without stirring up scandal and 
investigation and untold trouble amongst 
the closer friends of those who should 
elect to leave that age. Goodwin, who 
knew most about such matters, showed 
that it would be legally possible to leave 
provided they made wills — if such were 
necessary — and also signed papers ex- 
pressly stating that no one should be ques- 
tioned in the disappearances, as they were 
perpetrated without criminal complication. 
It was also suggested that the burying 
would have to be done in secrecy so that 
fanatics, who would object to the wil- 
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ful “suicide,” would be unable to find the 
caskets and dig them up and thus disrupt 
their plans. 

Finally, at nine o’clock. Professor Rein- 
hardt arose. “That will be all for the 
present, gentlemen. You must send me 
your answer by wire inside of three days 
from today — until midnight Wednesday. 
Upon receipt of any acceptance, I will im- 
mediately enter an order for a casket for 
that person — you will please leave with 
me tonight each of you a written record 
of your exact height and other body meas- 
urements. My butler will superintend 
the work. I have planned the leave-taking 
for approximately one month from today. 
I will arrange the exact date after know- 
ing who chooses to accompany me.” 

The measurements were completed in 
a half hour and all left immediately except 
Boswell. When the door closed upon the 
last of them, he turned upon the biologist. 

“You won’t get a telegram from me, 
professor, because I here and now pledge 
myself to go with you,” said the young 
chemist simply, the fire of daring youth 
in his eyes. 

The biologist said nothing but gripped 
the younger man’s hand in a way that ex- 
pressed volumes, while his kindly eyes 
filmed a moment in tearless joy and pride 
— pride that at least one fellow human had 
the courage and imagination to tread the 
dangerous paths that lay before them. 

CHAPTER III 
Into the Unknown 

• The world had suddenly changed, had 

been completely distorted to Andrew 
Boswell’s mental perspectives. His work 
as a chemist became a dream, an empty 
ritual, too ephemeral to 1>e taken serious- 
ly. Probably the head chemist at the lab- 
oratory was glad to receive his resigna- 
tion that next Saturday, for certainly his 
young assistant had become moon-struck 
or had fallen in love or some such dire 
thing. Boswell found himself starting out 
of little reveries countless times in those 
few days that he still lived and moved in 
the age of his birth, wondering momen- 



tarily where he was and what he was 
doing. The most nebulous, and at the 
same time the brightest, parts of his 
imagination had already explored that 
future world to which he was going. Time 
and again in his sleep dreams and day 
dreams he found himself sitting up in 
his manganese-steel casket, the upper half 
away, gazing into the queer faces of pos- 
terity and hurling a maelstrom of eager 
questions at them while they looked at 
him in round-eyed wonder. 

Friday he received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Reinhardt. 

“ — ^much to my surprise,” it read in 
one part, “two others besides yourself 
have accepted — for I confess, I expected 
them to spurn the offer to a man. James 
Goodwin and John Callahan are the two. 
Both of them wired me Wednesday night, 
close to midnight, and I surmise from that 
that they fought the question out with 
themselves until the time limit drew so 
nigh that they had to come to a decision. 
I can just imagine them now, walking 
about in a daze, breaking out into cold 
sweat now and then as they realized sud- 
denly to what they have consented. Only 
I think Goodwin won’t be bothered so 
much — he has imagination, Andrew, al- 
though far less than you or I. Speaking 
of acceptance, you can see the motive 
behind Dr. Festus’ angry departure, can’t 
you, Andrew? He grasped the situation 
quicker than the others and decided it 
would be better to withdraw immediately 
under camouflage of anger and contempt, 
than to weakly refuse the offer later. In 
other words his immense personal pride 
was just a mite greater than his abomi- 
nable fear of death. It was a mistake to 
ask him, but of course, I didn’t know that 
before last Sunday.” 

Then in another part the letter said : 
“ — I think it would be most convenient, 
Andrew, to resign your position as soon 
as possible, as long as it’s inevitable, and 
come here and live with me. I can use you 
in the laboratory making up the virus of 
suspended animation and testing it sev- 
eral times to make sure it has been com- 
pounded correctly. Goodwin, who will 
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take care of all legal matters, will fix up 
everything in your case while you help 
me out. You can come any time you are 
ready. I will be expecting you.” 

Saturday Boswell went to the cotton 
concern for the last time, telling the head 
chemist that he had secured a position as 
assistant in the private researches of a 
scientist, and collecting his due wages as 
a matter of course. All his books he sent 
to the public library of Providence as a 
gift ; many of his clothes he donated to 
the Red Cross, and the rest of his be- 
longings he packed up and sent on ahead 
to Boston. That Saturday, a day of the 
sweet freshness of awakening spring, 
marked the last of the yoimg cliemist’s con- 
nection with the twentieth century; when 
he arrived at Boston early Sunday, he 
was in a new world as far as he was -con- 
cemed. 

Professor Reinhardt greeted him wann- 
iy as a bosom friend; their common in- 
terest broke down all barriers of conven- 
tional reserve, 

"My, you look all keyed-up, Andrew,” 
said the biologist. “Perhaps I’d look that 
way too if I weren’t so old and emotion- 
wom.” 

"T suppose it does show,” agreed Bos- 
well. ‘“But, professor, the thought of what 
we are going to do has just swept every- 
thing else away — this life has become a 
dream. I only hope reality coincides some- 
what with some of the things my mind 
has conjured up since last Sunday — ^mile 
high buildings, noiseless airships, a true 
government of the people, wonderful new 
advancements in free thought, and inter- 
planetary connections.” 

The portly biologist nodded sympathet- 
ically. “My boy, I think for once you 
will find your imagination fallen slrort 
of reality, instead of beyond it, as in 
mundane things. What the next ten or 
twenty thousand years will brii^, is past 
comprehension or prediction to us here 
and now. We shall know soon — ^if all 
works out as planned.” 

The jM'ofessor had a tii^e of pessimism 
in his voice but he brightened imme- 



diately. “Callahan, for unfathomable rea- 
sons, refused to come here sooner than 
one week before the — what shall we call 
it? — the departure, when I telephoned him 
long distance to New York. He insists on 
carrying on his work until the last. Good- 
win is going to be quite busy, arranging 
for my and Callahan’s wills, and the clear- 
ance papers for all of us. I am leaving the 
bulk of my money and the estate to a 
friend of mine, whom I have forbidden 
to come along because he is a family man 
with seven dear children. It would be sin- 
ful to tear him away from them and a 
loving wife. He is in the secret and looked 
positively wistful when I emphatically re- 
fused to consider him in the venture.” 

The biologist smiled a bit as he re- 
viewed that incident. “I am dividing a fifth 
of my worldly possessions among Har- 
vard College, my three servants, and ray 
assistant in research, who helped develop 
the virus and whom you haven’t met yet, 
by the way. The butler is going to pay ofi 
the men who will seal the caskets and bury 
us, and it will be as much a bribe to secrecy 
as payment — a bribe to keep them from 
revealing the burial place. And now let us 
go to the laboratory; I want to show you 
a few things.” 

“There’s one thing I thought of, pro- 
fessor,” said Boswell as they crossed the 
lawn. “I think, as a good precaution, the 
outer surfaces of tlie caskets should be 
plated with some corrosion-resistant metal 
— nickel, I would suggest. You know, 
manganese - steel, strong mechanically 
though it is, is chemically quite active. The 
action of small quantities of acids in the 
course of centqries might dangerously 
weaken and thin the walls, even eat 
through. I would suggest a plating of gold 
or platinum, only they are too expensive. 
Ni^el, though, say a quarter-inch thick, 
would offer good protection and is much 
cheaper.” 

“I’ve gone you one better, Andrew,” 
smiled the biologist. “I’m having the four 
caskets embedded in concrete. But your 
idea is still worth thinking about. The con- 
crete might crack off in time to expose the 
surface of the metal. Yes, Andrew, 
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we’ll have the caskets nickel plated.” 

• James Goodwin dropped in Tuesday 

with certain papers for both the pro- 
fessor and Boswell to sign. He assured 
Professor Reinhardt that the legal mat- 
ters were being carried out in all possible 
secrecy so as to prevent any storm of 
disapproval from busybodies, visits from 
reporters, call-downs from “sane” people, 
(Professor Reinhardt called them sane-o- 
maniacs) and all such like importunities. 
Each of the persons who would be present 
at the finale when the caskets were sealed 
and buried — the three welders, the trusted 
butler, the laboratory assistant, and the 
friend who was to inherit the estate — was 
to be given a signed and notarized paper 
absolving them from all possible legal 
complication should the snoopiness of the 
world break through the veils of secrecy. 

Goodwin left again. A few days later 
came a letter from Callahan, stating that 
Dr. Festus, who knew him quite well, 
had attempted to dissuade him from his 
course upon learning he had accepted. 
Callahan also said that Dr. Festus seemed 
to imply that he thought the project the 
height of folly, and even that he might 
attempt to disrupt their plans. Professor 
Reinhardt became alarmed at this, unduly 
perhaps, and rushed to New York. He 
returned next day and informed Boswell 
that only after hours of arguing had he 
won a promise from the spoil-sport Dr. 
Festus to calm his violent opposition and 
let the others do as they wished. The 
biologist also visited Callahan to find that 
individual sadly shaken in his resolve by 
the dark hints of disaster that Dr. Festus 
had thrown at him in the attempt to save 
his friend from what he openly considered 
wilful suicide. But he had firmly shook 
hands with Reinhardt and assured him 
that he would go through with it. 

To Boswell, all these fears were past 
jcomprehension. He looked forward to the 
event as a glorious adventure; never so 
much as a tremor of doubt or fear shook 
his confidence or resolve. Certain it was 
that he passed through the strain of the 
month before the departure with far less 



perturbation than Goodwin and Callahan, 
less perhaps even than the biologist, whose 
wei^t of years carried less of optimism 
than the buoyant, high-spirited younger. 



Mutely, the four adventurers climbed 
into the car. It was Sunday near midnight, 
a month after the meeting of those same 
four and three others when the project 
had first been announced. The butler acted 
as chauffeur on this occasion and drove 
the big car smoothly past the city limits 
and out into the quiet country-side. Not a 
word was spoken during the hour and a 
half it took to get to the burial place — 
words seemed unnecessary, inadequate 
under the circumstances to express feeling 
as these four moodily stared at the bright 
stars for what might be the last time in 
life — certainly for the last time in their 
present configuration and arrangement. 
The mooing of cows from a passing barn 
caused involuntary tremors to shake them, 
a symbol of departure of things they knew 
and understood. Callahan, particularly, 
seemed moved the most. He sat tight- 
lipped and pale, watching each passing 
pair of headlights with eager fascination, 
as if trying to crowd these last few min- 
utes with the impressions of a world that 
would soon cease to exist for him. Good- 
win tried to say once that the moon was 
exceptionally pretty, hanging like a golden 
sickle on the horizon, but the words came 
out hoarse and short, belying the speaker’s 
mood. It was not the beauty that he saw, 
but the spectre of irrevocable change, 
transition that would engulf them. Pos- 
sibly only pride withheld him, and also 
Callahan, from bursting out in hysterical 
pleas to release him from his promise and 
let him go back to a life that now seemed 
so dear and wonderful in its remoteness. 
Even the eager Boswell felt the mood 
pressing down upon his heart with an in- 
tangible but heavy hand. 

The car stopped beside'a natural grotto 
down in which could be seen the black 
mouth of a cave. They filed in separately, 
the biologist in the lead, stooping to avoid 
bumping their heads on the low roof. A 
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short passageway led them to a fairly 
large chamber lighted by several flicker- 
ing candles, whose center floor was marred 
by the opening of a rectangular pit. The 
newcomers muttered subdued “hellos” to 
the two men who were there already, the 
laboratory assistant, at whose feet re- 
posed a box, and the close friend to whom 
the trologist had bequeathed his personal 
belongings. With an unwilling fascina- 
tion gripping them, the four who were to 
leave tlie world of that time stepped to 
the edge of the pit and looked down at the 
caskets. 

Professor Reinhardt played a flashlight 
about as he spoke : “You notice the metal 
rack that holds the four caskets, two above 
two. They are welded to the frame so that 
we are assured of remaining together 
through the centuries that they will lie 
there. Only a major earth movement, 
which is extremely unlikely, can tear the 
frame asunder, separating us. On the sur- 
faces of the four caskets have been acid- 
written the date and year of interment 
and a short message in English, so that 
the people who dig us up will know ex- 
actly what and from what period they are. 
Of course, as you know, inside the caskets 
with our bodies will be placed the thin 
aluminum plates with a complete and en- 
graved record of this whole affair, so that 
even if .... ah .... we do not sur- 
vive to talk to them, they will know all 
about us.” 

For a moment, the four stared silently 
at the shiny, nickeled caskets as the flash- 
light played over them. The upper halves 
were swung back onto the frame and held 
in place by strong chains and pulleys. Each 
of the lower halves was liedded with cot- 
ton, protected at the moment from dirt 
and dust by cloths. 

• Boswell tore his eyes away from the 

pit and swung them about the cave. In 
one corner he distinguished a cement 
mixer, beside it piles of cement sacks and 
sand. In another corner were cylinders of 
gas for the welding and cans of thermite. 
Both thermite and gas welding were to 
be used to insure that the caskets would 



be sealed properly. A large vacuum pump 
and fittings lay ready for use against one 
wall. 

Professor Reinhardt, after engaging in 
a whispered conversation with the assis- 
tant, addressed the three men again. 

“Well, my fellow time-travellers — for 
that’s what we’ll be, in a way — there is 
nothing more to do except prepare for tlie 
last act. We will take off all our clothes 
and clamber down to our separate caskets. 
Boswell’s and mine are the lower two. 
After we are settled comfortably on the 
cotton, my former assistant will inject the 
virus into our arms. It will take effect in 
about three minutes and will be nothing 
more troublesome than falling asleep. 
Then these two men will pack cotton all 
around our bodies. That cotton, by the 
way, has been treated so that all potential 
decaying bacteria have been destroyed. 
I am not sure, but I think the cotton will 
last without deterioration. The three men 
who will lower the lids will be here in an 
hour — I thought it best not to have them 
here during the actual process of injection 
— and they will weld the halves firmly to- 
gether and pour the cement to the level 
of the floor. On the top surface of the wet 
cement, my friend will trace a message 
for the finders of the caskets to read, if 
English is still used by them. After all the 
paraphernalia has been cleared out, the 
cave entrance will be dynamited to seal 
us off completely from the outer world. 

“My friends,” continued Professor 
Reinl>ardt solemnly, “wlien next we open 
our eyes, we will he in 12,0(X) A.D. or 
later. God grant tliat we open our eyes 
again.” 

Callahan gasped audibly and then 
flushed in embarrassment. The flush was 
instantly replaced by the white hue of a 
corpse; his eyes were wide in the strong 
emotion he felt. Goodwin seemed calm, 
but his skin too had paled to a semblance 
of death itself. Perhaps not until then had 
the full realization of the step they were 
taking come upon them — the chance they 
were taliing witli their lives. Boswell, al- 
though subdued by the graveyard-like 
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scene, alone of them all retained a normal 
color. His eyes flashed like diamonds in 
the candle light. Professor Reinhardt was 
white of skin, but' there shone from his 
burning eyes the fires of hope and deter- 
mination. He saw not death but a new life. 
His eyes met those of Boswell, and almost 
like a living force there passed exultation 
and the undying spirit of adventure be- 
tween them. The two men who were to 
send them to the beyond appeared horribly 
depressed, almost as though they felt they 
were the participants in some evil rite 
which was a blasphemy in the eyes of 
Heaven. 

Goodwin cast a sidelong glance at Bos- 
well. A trace of his normal color returned 
and he stirred from the trance that had 
gripped them all for many long moments, 
squaring his shoulders. 

“All right, professor,” he said firmly, 
‘Tm ready.” 

Callahan started as from a deep sleep 
and then muttered weakly, “I too.” 

Boswell signified readiness by beginning 
to remove his clothes. In a few minutes 
they stood naked beside the pit. The two 
watchers stepped up and shook hands all 
around, muttering strange and broken sen- 
tences that no one heard or paid any atten- 
tion to. Then the four naked men faced 
each other and shook hands with nervous 
grips. Callahan’s lip trembled a bit, but 
when he looked full into the inspiring face 
of young Boswell, he drew in his breath 
sharply and pursed his lips tightly to- 
gether. 

"Au revoir, my friends and compan- 
ions,” said the biologist softly with admir- 
able control of his voice under the circum- 
stances. “We are entrusting ourselves to 
the care of Mother Earth — we have noth- 
ing to fear.” 

He turned and jumped to the flat top of 
the framework, which was five feet below 
level. The two clothed men stood at the 
edge and shone their flashlights below. 
With a bit of puffing, the biologist clam- 
bered down the metal bars to the damp, 
but clean, cement foundation upon which 
the assembly rested. He carefully pulled 



away the cloth, covering the cotton bed- 
ding, and settled himself at full length. He 
waved an arm and the lights were switched 
to the other side where Boswell clambered 
down and fitted his body into the soft bed 
of cotton. 

He watched every little detailed move 
the other two made as they clambered into 
their caskets — as much as he could see 
between the metal parts of the frame. 
Then the laboratory assistant came down 
to the bottom and quickly inoculated 
them with a hypodermic needle. There 
was a momentary shuffling of feet above 
them, a few faint whispers, and then utter 
silence. 

As the virus took effect, Boswell felt a 
delightful languor steal over him. Time 
suddenly ceased to exist and the outlines 
of the things above and around him faded 
into a blur. He felt his body floating on an 
endless sea of clouds, his Heavens a globe 
of corruscating color. There seemed to be 
a weird pain — ^a sad and sweet ache — steal- 
ing through every fiber of his young body. 
The colors around him began to sweep 
majestically across his vision, moving, 
somehow, with the mighty ponderance of 
ages and ages of time in their ripples and 
convolutions. It seemed a cosmic book 
were being opened and read, page by page, 
written in a language of colors to which 
no one had the key. The ache increased in 
intensity but it brought no desire to cry 
out in pain; it was a pleasing ache that 
seemed to hold a promise of reward in 
the future to which he was going. In a 
surge of rational thought, he attempted to 
think of what had gone before and found 
that he had completely forgotten that 
which was past. Nor could he divine where 
he was or what he was doing ; all he could 
see and was conscious of was the vibrating 
ache all over his body and the grand spec- 
tacle of color before his eyes. He was like 
a man going down a swift — supernaturally 
swift — river in a boat, unable to see the 
dock for distance and unable to distin- 
guish his surroundings for swiftness. 

Then a blanket of ebon enfolded the 
colors and the ache became the unfelt 
emptiness of a void. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Awokening 

of the ebon void came a soft ray 

of light, so soft that it did not seem to 
be there at times. Like soft evening 
shadows a dim remembrance came to Bos- 
well — ^a remembrance of imdefinable 
things that tore his heart like a plaintive 
melody. In the chaos of awakening con- 
sciousness, he knew not where to begin 
grasping at straws of things that would 
end a dream — the dream that had in- 
fested his slumbers for all eternity, it 
seemed. As a disembodied spirit might 
wander about looking for a haven, his 
numbed brain probed here and there, try- 
ing to bring out vague things that he felt 
should be, but which remained beyond his 
mental grasp. He was looking for an end 
to a dream — a fantasy that chilled his 
heart by its immense duration — but his 
brain reeled in thick clouds of more dream- 
stuff. He summoned all his powers of 
thought and fluttered his eyelids. Cen- 
turies rolled by his eyes, ages of time that 
had forgotten to move, had clogged like 
mud on a wheel. 

But that was the Awakening. He opened 
his eyes wide and dim vision came to or- 
gans that had almost forgotten their pur- 
pose. Soft blue light bathed them and 
strengthened them. At first Boswell saw 
only a blur, a blending of glowing colors, 
which dropped to his eyes as lightly as a 
thistle. In a pleasing languor, he closed 
them again and his mind flowed with cur- 
rents that had been dormant for eons. 
Like a flood came the tide of memory. 
Waxing stronger second by second, his 
thoughts filed in regular order until the 
empty void of his drugged mind bridged 
the l^t gap. 

When next he opened his eyes, he knew 
what he was looking for. He had been put 
into suspended animation in the twentieth 
century; he was opening them now in 
some future age. The first thing he saw 
was a human face. But it was a face that 
reflected distinct departure from faces he 
had known in his age. It was kindly, al- 



most sad, lined witli age or wisdom — he 
could not know which. 

That was all Boswell waited to see. 
Next moment he had propped himself up 
on elbows, eyes shining in eagerness. With 
the clouds of the first awakening gone, he 
felt as if he had just lain down a few 
moments before, as a sound sleeper finds 
it hard to credit that many hours have 
passed when he awakes in the morning. 
But a hasty glance around quickly dis- 
pelled any lingering doubt he might have 
that the virus had failed to do its work. 

First of all, Boswell saw that he was 
not in the underground cave near BosUmi ; 
he was in an immense chamber that 
brought a broken exclamation to his lips 
in its total foreignness of decoration from 
what he knew. Then the three humans 
that watched his every move with quick, 
excited eyes — they by no manner of men- 
tal flexibility could belong to the twentieth 
century. In fact, for a brief panicky mo- 
ment, Boswell wondered if they zvere 
humans, so amazingly different were they. 
But he realized that they were immediately 
after, although altered in several astound- 
ing ways. 

Boswell ran his eyes over the nearest 
figure, still propped on his elbows. He saw 
a dwarfed body with broad hips and thin, 
short legs — not deformed to the standards 
he knew, but smaller and weaker-Iooking. 
Also the arms were thin but extraordina- 
rily long and terminated by a hand of 
astonishingly long fingers. But the head 
brought a muffled gasp from Boswell. 
From a normal-sized face tapered a bulky 
cranium that seemed ready to burst from 
internal pressure. The instant impression 
of vast intelligence, betokened by that 
bulging, hairless skull, struck Boswell like 
a blow in the face. He suddenly felt him- 
self dwindle mentally to insignificance be- 
fore the intellect that fairly poured out of 
the deep-set eyes fastened on him. He 
caught again an indefinable, intangible 
look of great, deep sadness, not only in 
one, but all three faces. 

But the exuberance and patience of 
Boswell’s youth had reached its limit. He 
leaped joyfully from his metal bed to the 
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floor, and then sat on the edge of the 
casket, overcome by an intense vertigo. 
It passed as quickly as it had come and 
he rose to his feet. 

Facing the three figures, who had not 
changed expression a whit, he noticed sud- 
denly that they were stark naked. This 
reminded him of his own predicament 
and he flushed quite naturally, for one of 
the figures before him was unmistakably 
female. Then it flashed on him that there 
could be no similar embarrassment or false 
modesty in them, for assuredly, if they 
were naked before each other, it must 
signify that it was a universal practice of 
the time. 

Eased of this troublesome detail, he 
essayed to speak. A fit of dry coughs had 
to be conquered Ijefore he could bring out 
the words. 

“Hello,” he said and then promptly 
chided himself for the inane word. 

“Greetings, people of the future,” he 
resumed with a firmer voice, thrilling 
through and through that he was the first 
to greet them. “We are from the year 
1930 A.D. What year is this?” 

He wondered even as he spoke whether 
the English language had survived that 
long or been replaced centuries before by 
some moi^ efficient tongue. He hoped that 
in that case, English had been preserved 
as a dead but still known language so that 
they could converse together. 

But his hopes were dashed. The fore- 
most figure swung that bulbous head of 
his from side to side in a gesture that had 
apparently survived all change. A slight 
smile appeared on his lips. Then the three 
of them began conversing amongst them- 
seh'es in a style of speech that Boswell 
knew was of a date never to be confounded 
with the twentieth century. 

The young man took the opportunity to 
see what had been done with the other 
caskets. He saw the top half of “his casket 
lying flat on the floor nearby. Then he 
looked up to the casket above his, whicli 
would be Callahan’s. 

A hoarse cry burst from his lips, caus- 
ing the three talking together to look at 



him. But Boswell became oblivious of 
them as his unwilling brain interpreted 
wliat his eyes saw. The casket on a level 
with his head had an open seam that was 
large enough for him to put his arm 
through. Some crushing force, it seemed, 
had struck the casket from the top and 
split open the weld. Furthermore, every 
vestige of nickel plating was gone — as 
well on his own as on the upper casket — 
and none of the original cement could be 
seen. The framework, Boswell saw, as 
he feverishly looked closely, was bent and 
twisted and each part was far thinner than 
it had been; some of the crossbars were 
entirely absent. 

• Slowly the fact burned into his brain 

that John Callahan, poor soul, had died 
— ^perhaps ages before. With another wild 
cry, Boswell ran around to the other side, 
hardly daring to look for fear he would 
see similarly damaged caskets. His eyes 
encountered Goodwin’s casket first. It 
seemed all right ; dented, unplated, uneven, 
but seemingly intact. Then Boswell closed 
his eyes and fought back a desire to 
scream. He had seen a little hole at the 
back end, tapered to a funnel-mouth, such 
as might have been caused by the action 
of a biting acid. Goodwin, too, was dead ! 

Then Boswell, swimming up from a 
hell of mental torment, felt a light touch 
on his arm. One of the men was standing 
beside him, an understanding look in his 
eyes. Then Boswell saw him touch the last 
casket, Reinhardt’s, and nod his head vig- 
orously. The young man from the past 
breathed in vast relief. He was not 
stranded alone in this world of the future. 

He felt the touch on his bare arm again. 
It was more than a touch ; the man had 
grasped his arm gently by the wrist and 
was tugging for him to move. Boswell 
obediently followed him. He was led to 
the wall opposite and the bulbous-headed 
man pointed to several metal rings. At 
Boswell’s puzzled frown, the man flat- 
tened himself against the wall and held 
firmly to two of the rings. Boswell fol- 
lowed suit, completely bewildered. 

But the next moment he understood. He 
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suddenly felt an extreme lightness and an 
unlucky movement of his foot shot his 
body off the floor so that only his instinc- 
tive clutch on the rings kept him from 
shooting away like a bullet. His quick 
mind grasped the situation in a trice. 
They had somehow removed all the force 
of gravity from the room. Any slight 
movement would propel him about like a 
thistle; the rings had become a necessity. 

He watched in fascination the opening 
of Reinhardt’s casket. First one of the 
other large-headed humans came floating 
from the other side of the bizarre room 
with a bulky box in his hand, held by a 
little ringlet. He grasped the bars of the 
frame and pulled himself down to the 
casket. From an opening in the box he 
extracted a slender needle attached to a 
metal handle. Starting from one point he 
ran the needle along the welded seam all 
around the casket, using one hand to pro- 
pel his body. 

Nothing apparent happened, but Bos- 
well could see a thin line of separation 
where the weld had been. A delicate 
plunge with the needle into the top sur- 
face opened a tiny hole into the interior. 
With a gentle flip of his hand, the one who 
had cut the seam raised the lid away from 
the bottom section which was an integral 
part of the frame. Lightly as a feather, the 
lid that had weighed two tons but a mo- 
ment before — or some similar amount — 
came away and floated to the floor, pushed 
there by a guiding hand. The man with the 
box and needle floated to the other side 
and a moment later, gravity came back 
with a rush. 

Wifli a cry of joy, Boswell ran to the 
casket and looked at the death-like figure 
lying on peculiarly crinkled cotton. A cold 
hand grasped his heart at the white pallor 
of the skin and the absence of signs of 
life. Was Professor Reinhardt dead? 

But as Boswell watched, he saw a faint 
tinge of color sweep into the still face, in- 
creasing rapidly to a normal pink. Breath- 
lessly the young man watched for the full 
awakening, suddenly cognizant of the fact 
that more than anything else right then, 



he wanted his friend to come to life. He 
felt a great need for someone to talk to, 
some one he could understand, who shared 
his range of thought and desire. He 
wanted a companion with whom he could 
stand shoulder to shoulder while fearfully 
investigating the wonders of this alien 
time whose first few impressions had al- 
ready dizzied his understanding. Not that 
he feared his rescuer. s — they were obvi- 
ously friendly and well intentioned — but 
he needed, yearned for, company of his 
own kind. 

For several minutes the professor’s 
chest heaved convulsively; his eyes re- 
mained closed. Boswell waited patiently; 
he realized that his companion was going 
through the same awakening process he 
had before him — ^the brain striving to fill 
in the enormous gaps of clogged time, 
trying to bridge a wide chasm of things 
forgotten in ages, of unfilled existence. 
Then the eyelids fluttered ; the awakening 
had come. Several times they closed and 
opened, but each time there was less of 
bewilderment, more of understanding, in 
the eyes. Finally Professor Reinhardt 
stirred and raised an arm slowly. 

“Professor!” cried Boswell, “Profes- 
sor Reinhardt 1 It’s I, Andrew Boswell. 
Are you all right?” 

“Quite all right,” assured the biologist 
in a weak voice. “Help me up, Andrew.” 

With the younger man’s help, the pro- 
fessor got up from his age-long bed and 
sat on its edge, feet on the floor. He looked 
around with that same eager wonder that 
Boswell had some time before. Then he 
turned his beaming brown eyes on his 
young companion. 

“Andrew, my boy!” he cried with un- 
disguised exultation, “We’ve succeeded! 
We’ve bridged time! Ah, my young 
friend . . . .” 

He stopped in the excess of emotion; 
silently they shook hands. 

“Where are Callahan and Goodwin? 
Haven’t they opened — Andrew, what’s the 
matter? You are pale .... you . . . .” 

Professor Reinhardt followed Boswell’s 
pointing finger and saw the hole that had 
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destroyed the vacuum in Goodwin’s 
casket. 

“Callahan too?” asked the biologist 
softly. 

Boswell nodded sadly. 

Professor Reinhardt bowed his head. 
“It seems that our toll to cross the bridge 
of time had to be paid with two human 
lives. May they gain their just reward in 
the unknown world beyond death.” 

After a few moments of silence in honor 
of the martyrs, the biologist broke the 
spell : “Are we all alone, Andrew ?” 

After a glance around, Boswell said 
puzzled : “Yes, but it’s strange. They were 
here just a few minutes ago — two men 
and a woman.” 

“What did they look like?” asked the 
biologist eagerly. 

Thereupon Boswell described them as 
best he could and also told everything that 
had occurred after his own awakening. 

“I wonder if we’re still in Boston, or 
what corresponds to Boston,” commented 
the professor. “But that’s a useless query 
at present.” 

A sharp exclamation burst from his lips 
as he looked closely for the first time at 
the caskets and the frame that had held 
them together. 

“Good Lord, Andrew! Look at our 
caskets — how worn and corroded they are. 
The nickel plating .... why, every bit 
of it is gone! And look at those dents 
here in front — like a shower of ton-size 
rocks had struck it. And the framework 
.... it’s unbelievable. Some of the struts 
are mere broomsticks.” 

“Not only that, professor,” added Bos- 
well, “but if you look at the whole thing 
from the end where our feet were, you 
will see that the whole framework, as a 
unit, is sloping toward what was my side. 
It seems that some gigantic weight or 
force struck a blow on that side and twist- 
ed the whole framework. Only its supreme 
toughness must have kept it from snap- 
ping in the middle. I should judge that 
great weight or force struck squarely on 
. ... on Callahan’s casket, because it’s 
his that has the split seam.” 



• Together they walked around the 
framework and viewed with many com- 
ments the terrific punishment that it had 
seemingly gone through. 

Professor Reinhardt frowned in per- 
plexity. “Ordinary earth movements or 
convolutions couldn’t have done all that, 
Andrew. By some unfortunate circum- 
stance, we must have been buried at a 
place that suddenly became the center of 
some titanic cataclysm of nature. I am 
afraid” — he shook his head sadly — ^“that 
the Boston we knew, Andrew, was wiped 
off the face of the earth. If there is any 
city now on that site, it must be a totally 
new one — like the new Chicago after the 
fire of 18;i.” 

The two men looked at each other sud- 
denly in mutual wonder. When the pro- 
fessor had said “1871,” the same thought 
sprang up in both their minds. 

“I wonder,” spoke the biologist for the 
both of them, “what year this is, and just 
how old we are and where we are and 
what we’ll see outside and what sort of 
building this is and .... oh, a million 
things. You know, Andrew .... this is 
the greatest adventure in human history — 
that is, in our history. Here we are thou- 
sands of years in the future, able to wit- 
ness at first hand the progress, for I would 
call this progress” — ^he swept an arm 
around the room which was filled with 
things of which they knew nothing — “of 
the human race.” 

The biologist’s face beamed with the 
pride and excitement of that type of na- 
ture known as “pioneer.” In the exuber- 
ance of feeling, he drew himself to full 
height and drummed his chest — an atavis- 
tic gesture that genus homo inherits from 
his dim, ape-like ancestry. He dropped his 
arms slowly, surprise in his face. 

“Have you noticed, Andrew,” he asked, 
“or is it my imagination, that our bodies 
are lighter? — that it seems as if gravity 
is less than what vje are accustomed to?” 

“Yes,” agreed Boswell eagerly, “and 
not only that. It feels to me that this air 
is thinner or is different in some way 
from the air we breathed in the twentieth 
century. Do you notice that?” 
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“I do, Andrew,” returned the professor. 
“Not only thinner, but cooler. This room 
is decidedly cold. I suppose that’s because 
we are naked and feel it more than we 
would clothed. I wonder just what . . . .” 
He stopped as a section of the wall of 
the room opposite them glowed suddenly 
red. The next moment a figure material- 
ized and the wall became blank. 

“That’s one of the same men that was 
here before,” said Boswell excitedly as 
the bulbous-headed figure, without seem- 
ing to notice them, looked around. After 
a cursory examination of the caskets and 
framework, the wall became glowing 
again, and the creature disappeared. 

The two men from the past looked at 
each other in bewilderment. 

“Good Heavens, it’s impossible !” 
gasped the professor. 

Boswell looked at his companion in sur- 
prise. “You mean how he comes in and 
out through a wall?” 

“No, not that,” replied the professor 
with a shake of his head. “After all, this 
is the future and we must not be surprised 
at anything that occurs. But, Andrew,” — 
the biologist looked at him with strangely 
disturbed eyes — “that man .... that 
creature himself . . . .” 

“What do you mean?” cried Boswell 
perplexed. “You are not surprised that 
the people of this age are different than 
we. That’s inevitable, I should think.” 
“Quite,” accorded the biologist. “But I 
didn’t realize from your description . . . .” 
He broke off and continued more calm- 
ly. “As a chemist, Boswell, of course it 
wouldn’t be apparent to you what has hit 
me like a blow in the face when I saw 
that .... that person. Andrew, if you’ve 
read any of the early history of mankind 
on earth before the rise of civilization, you 
will remember the reference to the so- 
called Neanderthal Man. He was of the 
genus homo, but of a different species 
than sapiens. The point I am driving at 
is that though this species of the genus 
homo lived and thrived for at least two 
hundred thousand years, very little change 
came over it. The earliest sub-men of that 
species were not much different from the 



latest, in physical form, although they 
went through a variety of changed con- 
ditions of every sort. In other words. Na- 
ture is very slow to change.” 

Boswell caught an inkling of what his 
companion implied. “Go on, professor,” 
he whispered with a rapidly beating heart. 

“Now this man we have just seen, if 
he is typical of his race at present, could 
not in any way have been evolved from 
our race in as short a period of time as 
ten thousand years, or even twenty thou- 
sand years .... or even, I doubt, in 
one httndred thousand years!” 

“That means, professor .... you 
mean that . . . .” 

“Simply this, Andrew,” said the pro- 
fessor in a low, tense voice. “That unless 
these people are from another planet, we 
have somehow awakened at least, I should 
say, not twenty thousand years in the fu- 
ture, but perhaps three or four hundred 
thousand years! Because, Andrew, they 
are obviously no longer of the species 
sapiens, although they may be of the 
genus homo!” 

Boswell stood stunned a moment. Three 
or four hundred thousand years! Was it 
possible? Even his young and powerful 
imagination quailed before that searing 
possibility. Then he laughed weakly. 

“You said before we must not be sur- 
prised at anything, professor. Even back 
in the twentieth century you told me that. 
Under the circumstances, as long as we’re 
here safe and sound, what does it matter 
if it’s ten years or a million?” 

“You’re right, my young friend,” said 
the biologist wiping a bit of moisture off 
his brow. “We’re here and we’ll make the 
most of it.” 

They sat on the edge of a casket for a 
moment, thinking deeply, adjusting them- 
selves to the new concept, the new realm 
that would soon unfold to their eager, un- 
daunted intellects. 

When Boswell turned to speak to his 
companion some time later, he saw that 
the professor’s face was pale. Even as he 
watched, a glassy gp'een complexion re- 
placed the white. 
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“Professor !” shouted the younger man, 
shaking him by the shoulders, “What is 
the matter?” 

“I don’t know,” muttered the biologist 
thickly. “I feel very bad in my stomach 
. . . . must be this air .... or the 
after-effect of the virus.” 

He suddenly began to shiver violently, 
his whole body quivering in the chill that 
gripped him. But young Boswell was un- 
able to administer to him, for he too sud- 
denly feh extremely sick. Out of blurring 
eyes he saw the biologist sink to the floor 
unconscious. He made a futile effort to 



control himself, but he felt himself in 
the throes of a most energetic shivering 
that laid him prostrate beside the older 
man. 

He managed to shout once weakly be- 
fore all became black, and he thought he 
caught out of the corner of his eye a red- 
dening of a part of the wall that would 
signify the entrance of their rescuers. 
Then he relaxed completely into a coma. 

(How long have the two wen of the 
past been asleep? Don’t miss next month’s 
thrilling instalment.) 



EDMOND HAMILTON and 
DAVID H. KELLER, M. D. 

— two of the reco£n>ized top-notchers in science-fiction for many years are regular 
contributors to Wonder Stoeies, and we take pleasure in announcing five new 
stories by these leaders to be published in the next few issues. From Edmond 
Hamilton we have bought 

THE TRUTH GAS and MASTER OF THE GENES 

and Dr. Keller, the favorite of thousands of science-fiction enthusiasts, has honored 
us with 

THE UYING MACHINE 
THE LIFE DETOUR and ONE WAY TUNNEL 

Of course, these stories are strictly within our new policy, presenting many 
original, refreshingly new, and thought-provoking ideas and scientific theories. 
No hack-work here. 

W. Varick Nevins III, who has given you several short-shorts that would do 
credit to O. Henry, will soon reappear with “The Emotion Meter.” This story, 
like his previous, contributions, has a really surprising ending. Laurence Manning, 
an old favorite, will present “The Moth Message.” 

Other tales, the cream of the science-fiction crop, to appear soon are 

THE BLACK RIVER by John M. Corbett 

THE PRENATAL PLAGIARISM by Mortimer WeUinger 
THE CELESTIAL VISITOR by Lilith Lorraine 

THE TIME TRAGEDY by Raymond A. Palmer 
SLEEP SCOURGE by Henry J. Koatkos 

— ^watch for these in the new Wonder Stories — truly ori^nal tales the like of 
which can be found between the covers of no other magazine. Superior science- 
fiction accounts for the growing popularity of 

WONDER STORIES — on all newsstands 
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THE CONTROL DRUG 



By BENSON HERBERT 

• Robert Manne was my best friend. He 
was a research chemist working for a 
firm in Birmingham and we used to lunch 
together frequently at a little restaurant 
on New Street, near the Swine Market. 
He was a native of County Tipperary, 
Ireland, and his face was very red and 
full, his cheeks rather fat. He was patheti- 
cally fond of trivial jokes. 

Often we used to luiKh also with three 
or four others ; we had all been together 
at the University at Edgbaston. 

There were Parry and Robins, who 
lived in a boarding house in King’s Nor- 
ton, and Johnston, from Rubery. And, 
more occasionally, a Mr. Swithendale, 
who, as far as I can remember, lived on 
his own in Balsall Heath. All of these 
are dead now, and I have no one I can 
regard as an intimate friend. 

One evening, Mr. Manne and I had 
booked our seats at one of the city theaters 
and I called at his rooms at seven o’clock 
to see if he were ready. 

I walked in at the open front door with- 
out knocking and found him brushing 
his hair. 

“Sha’n’t be a second,” he said, and went 
to pull on his overcoat. I saw him take 
out a glass-stoppered bottle from his 
overcoat pocket and put it on the mantel- 
piece. In the bottle there was possibly a 
quarter-pound of yellow flaky crystals. 
“What’s tliat?” I asked idly. 

“Oh, that. That’s rather remarkable 
stuff. It’s one of the iodobenzaldehyde 
dyes, with a little bit of xenon compound- 
ed with it. From what I know of it, it 
should haye pronounced tonic effects 
taken internally, but I haven’t been able 
to get it in a stable form yet.” 

“Xenon !” I said, “but isn’t that an 
inert element?” 



9 Our self-control helps us to suppress 
our strongest emotions so that we may 
remain above the beast and call ourselves 
civilized cultured beings. People with 
very little of this quality do rash things, 
and some get into serious trouble. 

Suppose that we lacked all control over 
ourselves whatever — what would be the 
result? Our present author, who is not 
unfamiliar to you, attempts to answer 
this question. He pictures a condition 
under which men’s slightest desires, 
whether good or bad, become strong de- 
terminations. 



“Yes. That’s what makes it interesting. 
It’s one of those border-line cases. I’m 
not sure whether it’s an actual compound 
or a subtle physical mixture. 

“That reminds me, I hadn’t better 
leave it on the mantelpiece over the fire. 
It’s very unstable and liable to break 
down if it gets warm.” 

“Break down?” 

“Explode. And you certainly get some 
queer effects when it does go off.” 

“What effects?” 

“Well — I’ll show you, if you like. It 
won’t take a minute.” 

“Go on then. We’ve got ten minutes 
to spare yet.” 

Manne took one of the crystals out of 
the bottle, put it on a plate, and crushed 
it with the handle of a knife. Then he 
mixed a drop or two of water with it 
and finally placed a small portion on the 
warm grate of the fire. 

“You’d better stand back a little,” he 
said. 

As soon as the stuff dried, it detonated 
with a slight report. Brilliant white sparks 
shot out of it as if it were an electric 
welder. 

I laughed. “Very pretty!” 

Then he corked the bottle and put it 
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away in a cool cupboard and we went off 
to the theater. 

The next day, I did not see him at 
lunch, but in the evening, I passed him in 
the street. 

“Well, have you got that stuff stable 
yet?’’ I asked jocularly. 

“Yes,” he replied, to my surprise. “I 
hit upon the right method this morning. 
It’s working out fine.” 

For some reason or other, we did not 
lunch together until another three days 
had passed. When I entered the restau- 
rant, he was already at the table, alone. 
He seemed to be unusually excited and 
even exultant. 

“What’s the matter with you ?” I asked, 
sitting opposite him. “You look as though 
you’d had a raise.” 

“No such luck. No, it’s something 
much more important and significant than 
that.” He smiled involuntarily as he spoke. 

“Then it must be very important in- 
deed,” I said. 

• After we had finished lunch, he told 

me about it without any further ques- 
tioning on my part. 

“You remember that stuff I showed you 
the other day?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, it’s proved to be something far 
bigger than I thought.” 

He drank his coffee as if it were the 
best wine. 

“If I said that it’s the best tonic that’s 
ever been discovered, I’d be putting it 
mildly. No, I’d be telling a lie. Man, it’s 
tremendous. It 

“The day before yesterday, I swallowed 
a tiny portion of it with a glass of water. 
It’s very dangerous stuff, you know. The 
maximum safe dose is so small that you 
can hardly see it. Well, I took about a 
twentieth of the maximum, to be on the 
safe side. Hardly expected anything to 
happen with such a small amount. Didn’t 
even know if the stuff was assimilable, 
though I had a good idea. 

“And then — the effect was entirely 
novel, to say the least. Never knew any- 



thing like it before. About half an hour 
after, I got a tremendous kick. Tonic! 
Elixir! Yes, I felt what I imagine a god 
must feel. Divine. How can I say it ? My 
soul-stuff seemed to be free from my 
gross material body. I was light, exu- 
berant.” 

Manne picked up a biscuit but his fin- 
gers were so trembling with emotion that 
he dropped it again. 

“ ‘God,’ I said to myself, ‘this must be 
like what a man experiences when he dies.’ 
Then I had a moment of doubt. IVas I 
dead? — Yes, it was as strong as all that. 
I actually jammed a needle halfway into 
my thumb to make sure. Look. 

“The blood convinced me that I was 
still alive — not that I cared in the least. 
All troubles and worries, depressions and 
pessimisms, had vanished. I hardly felt 
the pain in my thumb and I wouldn’t 
have minded if I had. I had transcended 
all earthly feelings. Now that I come to 
think of it. I’ve only once approached 
such a sensation before, and then only 
remotely. That was the first time I heard 
the Venusberg music.” 

There was a peculiar earnest quality 
in his voice which forced my attention so 
much that I let my coffee get cold. 

“And then, hardly ten minutes later, 
the exultation began to die down and soon 
I felt normal again. But it seems to recur 
in spasms, getting less and less each 
time. 

“God. what an experience ! 

“No bad after-effects at all, except that 
it tends to make your eyes water. Of 
course, the thing needs careful investi- 
gation over several weeks.” 

“And if it’s a success^ — you’ll be made.” 

“Once it’s known, it’ll sell like roasted 
chestnuts. Heaven on tap! A race of 
angels !” 

“The Church will object. Instead of sin- 
ners getting converted, they’ll buy a pint 
of paradise at the chemist’s.” 

Manne suddenly became grave. He 
looked almost frightened. . 

“Tom,” he said, “you know, it’s a big 
thing.” 
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• The DCKt day or so, my mind was billed 

with the commercial possibilities of 
Manne’s discovery. The scope seemed to 
fee immense. Who wouldn’t buy a para- 
dise pin (as I named the stuff), the only 
drawback being watery eyes ? Anyone 
with anything would buy it, unless my 
friend was exaggerating, and I had al- 
ways known him ito hold cautious and re- 
served opinions. 

That week-end — can I write any fur- 
ther ? I am shuddering at this moment. I 
am half inclined to give it up. 

That week-end, we had a sort of party 
at Manne’s house. 

Every year at this time, we always had 
supper together ; the reason was that two 
of ns had otrr birthdays on that same 
day; Parry and Johnston. Manners rooms 
were the handiest because they were near- 
est to the city center, and also because 
they were large and pleasant. 

I arrived at Manne’s pfece qtrite early. 
I had paused a moment in the hallway to 
light a cigarette, wlten I heard some one 
laughing — laughing very kmd and long. 
It was no ordinary laugh. It was intol- 
erably infectious. In a minnte or two — it 
was a long laugh — I found myself chuc- 
kling. 

Then suddenly .the laughter stopped and 
I walked in, puffiiig my cigarette. 

■"Wliat’s the joke ?” I asked, hut Maane 
just looked at me without saying a word. 
He seemed quite normal then, I might 
say. 

It wasn’t polite to press him to ex- 
plain why he was laughing. I forgot it 
and sat down. 

Shortly afterwards, the others arrived 
and we ate supper without delay. 

Manne was unusually merry that eve- 
ning. His -conversation was a constant 
stream of wit. I had never known him to 
'be so boisterous. He even shouted at the 
l.q) of his vtuoe occasionally. We could 
not resist him, and soon the house was 
ringing with merriment. 

After supper, he went into the kitchen 
and I could hear him talking to the maid. 
Then suddenly i was extremely startled 



to hear a most violent and shocking volley 
of abuse. I could hardly believe my ears. 
No one else appeared to have heard any- 
thing, however, and a moment later he 
came back into the room looking quite as 
usual. 

We talked for a few minutes and then 
the maid brought in some coffee on a tray. 
I saw that she was blushing, 

We had drunk half of our coffee when 
Manne told us such a humorous joke that 
■Swithendale and I spilt the remainder. 
Manne .offered to get some more made, hut 
we said that it didn’t matter. The incident 
made us laugh the more, and we were still 
laugliing when the maid -came in to wipe 
it up. 

After a very enjoyable evening, we 
left and proceeded to our viu-ious homes. 

Tragedy Upon Tragedy 

• The next morning I was walking along 

New Street in the direction of my office 
when I saw a large crowd standing in the 
roadway at the point where Needless Alley 
runs into New Street. When I came up to 
the crowd, I found them watching some 
ambulance men putting someone on a 
stretcher into their van. 

“What happened ?’’ I asked a man next 
tome. 

“Run over,’’ he replied. “He ran in 
front of a bus ; on purpose, so I heard.’’ 

I have no taste for .street accidents, so 
I did not loiter long, but went on to my 
office. 

At one o’clock, I remembered that I 
had arranged to meet Mr. Robins at a 
restaurant. When I got there, he was al- 
ready lunching. I was just ■walking up to 
the table when an absurd thing happened. 
On the edge of his table there was, I 
think, a plate of treacle pudding; he 
raised his arm to greet me, and in doing 
so, his effiow knocked the plate on to the 
floor. 

He looked down at the debris for a mo- 
ment, and then, to my amazement, he 
opose to his feet and staggered toward the 
exit, sobbing and crying like a child. I 
was so astonished that I could not move 
until he had passed out of the restaurant ; 
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and when I tried to follow him, he was 
quite lost in the swarms of pedestrians 
and traffic. 

I did not know what to do. After walk- 
ing around for a few minutes, I went 
back to the restaurant and paid his bill. 
My head whirling with anxiety and puz- 
zlement, I had some lunch and then re- 
turned to the office where I spent the re- 
mainder of the afternoon till a quarter 
to five. 

Before finishing for the day, I went 
down to the street to buy the Birmingham 
Mail, and then came back to the office to 
glance through the paper. 

On the first page I saw the headline : 

BIRMINGHAM MAN’S SUICIDE 

Lawyer deliberately throws himself under 
bus in New Street 

This is what I saw this morning, I 
thought to myself, and read on : 

“At 9.30 this morning, at the junction 
of Needless Alley, in full view of hun- 
dreds of pedestrians, a man was seen to 
jump 

My eye ran on. 

“ .... his name was ascertained to be 
Mr. J. B. Parry, a lawyer. . . 

The name struck me like a blow. Parry! 
I could not believe it. Parry dead ! And I 
had had supper with him last night. I 
gripped the paper and read on. It gave his 
address. I could no longer doubt now. 

For perhaps ten minutes, I sat there 
without moving. 

Then I walked unsteadily down the 
stairs and out to the street. 

I was waiting for a tram when, for 
some reason, I remembered my anxiety 
about Mr. Robins, and I wondered where 
he had gone after leaving the restaurant 
in such a peculiar state. I suddenly de- 
cided to take a King’s Norton tram and 
enquire at his boarding house. 

I arrived there in a few minutes and 
asked the landlady if Mr. Robins was in. 

“Er — no,’’ she said, with a curious ex- 
pression, and hesitated. 

“I’m a friend of his,” I said. “Will you 
tell him that I called ?” 



“As a matter of fact,” she said slowly, 
“Mr. Robins has had to be taken away — 
to an asylum.” 

This startling statement so confounded 
my already benumbed mind that I turned 
and walked away without a word. 

I hardly knew what I was doing. 

I began to feel an urgent need to meet 
and confide in a friend. I decided to go 
on to Rubery to see Johnston. I felt that 
I had to see someone I knew. The long 
tram journey seemed endless. I could not 
think connectedly. 

When I arrived there, I had to encoun- 
ter another terrible shock, much worse 
than the other two. There was a commo- 
tion about the house, and there were no 
less than five policemen standing there. I 
stood looking at them amazedly. 

At last, I ventured to approach one of 
them. 

“What’s all this about?” I asked. At 
first, he would not answer at all. He asked 
me my name and what right I had to en- 
quire and everything about me; but my 
mind was so full of Parry and Robins that 
I had difficulty in answering him clearly, 
which made him suspicious. 

At last, he spoke impatiently. “All right, 
all right. If you must know, Mr. John- 
ston’s going to be brought up on a charge 
of murdering a servant.” 

I swayed and he caught me by the 
arm. I will not try to describe what I felt. 
I found it impossible to stay any longer. 
I rushed home in a fever of tumult and 
flung myself on a bed and tried to think. 
But my faculties seemed lost; my mind 
was a blank. 

And then, you know, my eyes began to 
water. 

The Terrible Drug 

• For many hours I lay awake there and 

I do not know whether I ever went to 
sleep. About dawn, I think, I was awak- 
ened or aroused by a wild banging on the 
door. Almost fearfully, I went down the 
stairs to investigate. I was alone in the 
house. 

Outside there was standing a strange 
haggard creature, trembling and shivering 
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with fear, with a deathly face, white and 
covered with perspiration. He opened his 
lips but could not speak. 

For a full minute I stared at him and he 
at me, and neither spoke a word. Then at 
last I thought I recognized him. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. It was Mr. 
Manne ! Undoubtedly, it was he, but ter- 
ribly transformed. I took hold of his 
shivering hand and pulled him inside, 
shutting the door. As if he were a child, I 
led him upstairs to my bedroom and lit 
the gas fire. My own actions were me- 
chanical and dazed. 

He collapsed on a chair and I stood 
watching his twitching face. He was des- 
perately afraid of something. What had 
put him into such a terrible state? A 
growing fear within me swelled and 
stirred. I feared what he feared, but I did 
not know what it was he feared. I felt 
terror taking a hold on me, shaking me. 

Then he found his voice. He rose to his 
feet. 

“It’s unbearably hot in here,” he gasped. 
“Let me open the window.” 

He did so and I turned down the fire 
although I was cold. He went back to the 
chair. 

“Have you heard, Tom, have you 
heard? — about Parry and Johnston?” 

“Yes,” I heard myself saying, “and 
about Robins as well.” 

“What ! Robins also ! Did it get him as 
well?” 

“What do you mean ? What got him ?” 

I could not take the fear out of my 
voice. I felt my face paling. 

Manne groaned and dropped his head 
into his hands. 

“For God’s sake, tell me what it is,” I 
whispered. Horror made my voice 
hoarse. 

He raised his head and tried to speak, 
but he could not. 

Suddenly, a change came upon him. He 
began to perspire again, and his face, in- 
cre'dibly, became even paler than before. 
He sprang to his feet and pulled some- 
thing wrapped in paper from his pocket, 
and thrust it into my hand. 



“Take it! Take it!” he screamed, but I 
could hardly distinguish the words, so 
wild was his voice. “Take it! I can feel 
it coming again! Do what you like with 
it. Throw it away ; destroy it. Only don’t 
— don’t let me get at it!” 

His voice became fainter and weaker 
and he fell back on the chair. A strange 
disgust came upon me and I nearly 
dropped the object or threw it away from 
me. 

"What’s this?” I asked. 

Manne groaned again. 

“It’s that stuff. lodobenzaldehyde com- 
bined with xenon. Why did I ever make 
it? I thought it was an inspiration of 
genius. It was an impulse from Hell! 

“And I had such fine ideas of its pos- 
sibilities !” 

He laughed, a horribly weak laugh 
which trailed into silence. I could not 
think of anything to say and I could not 
have said it if I had thought it. 

“The first time I tried it, I thought that 
it was a marvelous tonic, a drug more 
powerful than opium and with none of its 
harmful effects. A little knowledge of a 
thing usually leads to wrong conclusions. 
In this case, nothing could be more oppo- 
site to the truth. 

“I thought it was designed to raise the 
soul to ecstasy. I was wrong. I thought 
that its only bad effect was a watering of 
the eyes. I was wrong ; utterly wrong ! 

“Whatever you may feel, whatever 
cravings may come upon you, don’t szval- 
low that stuff! D’you hear me?” 

His voice gradually became louder and 
more difficult to follow. All this time, he 
had never ceased his trembling. At 
times, his voice rose to a shout and then it 
would suddenly become a whisper. His 
throat seemed to contract as waves of fear 
passed over him. 

“The stuff doesn’t exalt you or ener- 
gize you .... What it does is to release 
the emotions from a lifetime of civilized 
control and suppression. It takes the bonds 
off secret desires. Its subtle physiological 
action leaves you with no control what- 
ever.” 
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A Mon Gone Mod 

• I stared at him with mounting horror. 

“Yes! Yes! Emotions are increased a 
thousand-fold! It does not allow a parti- 
cle of restraint! Whatever lurking beast 
is in you, it drags it out !” 

He stopped and gasped, and I could 
not keep myself from shuddering. Then 
he went on in a slightly calmer tone. 

“I suppose there is no harm in it, in 
itself. That is where it is so subtle! There 
is no intrinsic evil in it! The emotions 
have to be present there in the first place. 
But the slightest trivial thing is magni- 
fied beyond control. 

“When I first swallowed it, it just hap- 
pened that I was feeling optimistic at that 
moment and the feeling was accentuated 
to exaltation. If I had been irritable, it 
would have been the reverse. I might have 
murdered some one for practically no 
reason. Whatever emotion I felt, I would 
lose all control over it and it would swell 
until it dominated me. 

“But that isn’t the worst of it ! Oh, no, 
that is nowhere near the worst of it 
A more ghastly expression passed over 
his face, and he fixed his eyes on the ob- 
ject in my wavering hand. 

“This is the full sum of its devilish 
properties ! It is — a Itahit- forming drug.” 
He wiped the moisture from his white 
face and rested his hands limply on his 
quaking knees. 

“And God, how well I know it. 

“The day after, it got me, and I had 
to take another dose.” 

There was the despair of death in his 
voice. 

“The night of the supper, it struck me 
how funny it would be if I were to ad- 
minister a dose to each of you unawares. 
Before I knew what had happened, a 
spasm had caught me, and the impulse 
was magnified to an overwhelming de- 
termination. I shook with silent laughter, 
gigantic and uncontrollable. While the 
impulse lasted, nothing could stop me. To 
my eternal damnation, I placed a dose in 
each cup of coffee . . . .” 

Sweat broke out upon my own brow. 



“But you spilt half of yours, and 
Swithendale also, so you escaped the full 
effect. 

“But the other three — ” 

He could go no further. He was over- 
come at this crisis in the narrative. 

“And now?” I managed to say. 

“Now!” he shouted, “ — fear of the 
horrible drug came over me like a storm 
and the fear was multiplied a thousand- 
fold. I could think of nothing else. I 
can think of nothing else. Fear filled my 
mind as any other emotion would have 
done — fear of all kinds of eventualities. 
What if a suicidal impulse came? Such is 
not uncommon among quite ordinary 
people, but it is always well under con- 
trol. And then, remorse .... the burning 
memory of the drug given to my friends. 
I hardly dared to think at all, in case of 
further attack when I was unprepared. 

“And then, trembling and perspiring, 
an abject coward, a miserable quivering 
wretch, I crawled to your house to ask you 
to protect me against myself!” 

He broke down completely at this point, 
and I turned my eyes away from the 
horrible sight. I cannot tell what I felt. I 
think I was past feeling. 

I heard a sudden movement and I 
looked back at him. He was rising slowly 
to his feet, watching me intently. He 
stretched out his hands. His face had 
changed completely. 

“Give it back to me,” he said with a 
hissing intonation. “I want that stuff 
back.” 

I moved away from him. “No,” I said. 
“No; you will not. You must not.” 

“Give it back to me! Will you? Here!” 

• I saw that he was becoming violent, so 
I slipped through the door to the stair- 
head. I hesitated a second and then 
stepped into the room next to my bed- 
room, and turned to shut the door, hardly 
realizing what I meant to do. But the door 
was flung back before I could close it, 
and he was upon me. There was certain 
madness in his eyes. 

I sprang to a far corner. He never said 
a word but, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
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bottle which I still held in my hand, he 
slowly advanced. 

I believe that I had intended to throw 
the stuff out of the window, but I was on 
the wrong side of the room for that. 

For a full minute, perhaps, we avoided 
each other, moving stealthily and slowly, 
and then he made a rush at me, but I broke 
free. There was now no doubt in my mind 
that he was quite mad. I had just made up 
my mind to give him back the bottle 
rather than risk my life, when he suddenly 
jerked up a chair and swung it at me with 
terrible force. By good luck, I averted my 
head in time. The chair caught me on the 
shoulder and sent me spinning around. 
I fell to the floor in a heap. There was a 
crash as the bottle burst and scattered its 
powder all over the room. 

My legs were entangled with the chair 
and it was some time before I could get 



up. When I did so, I was alone in the 
room. But on the landing outside, I could 
hear some one sobbing and shouting and 
swearing. The scalp of my head wrinkled 
with horror. 

“Good God!” I heard him screaming. 
“Good God! What have I done? I have 
tried to kill my best friend! Good God! 
Good God !” 

I put my hands to my ears to shut out 
the terrible sound. 

He suddenly stopped and, by the sound 
of his footsteps, he appeared to rush into 
the next room; my bedroom. I felt im- 
pelled to go out to the landing to follow 
him. I had just reached my bedroom door 
when I heard, from the street outside, a 
most frightful cracking noise, and a hor- 
rible thud. 

I did not need to look through the open 
window. 



THE END 
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( J llusirction by Paul) 

I saw every beautiful woman I’ve ever known, and all of them pleading for my attention. 
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By 

STANLEY G. WEINBAUM 

• Captain Harrison of the Ares expedi- 
tion turned away from the little tele- 
scope in the bow of the rocket. “Two 
weeks more, at the most,” he remarked. 
“Mars only retrogrades for seventy days 
in all, relative to the earth, and we’ve got 
to be homeward bound during that period, 
or wait a year and a half for old Mother 
Earth to go around the sun and catch up 
with us again. How'd you like to spend a 
winter here ?” 

Dick Jarvis, chemist of the party, 
shivered as he looked up from his note- 
book. “Fd just as soon spend it in a liquid 
air tank!” he averred. “These eighty-be- 
low-zero summer nights are plenty for 
me. 

“Well,” mused the captain, “the first 
successful Mars expedition ought to be 
home long before then.” 

“Successful if we get home,” corrected 
Jarvis. “I don’t trust these cranky rockets 
— not since the auxiliary dumped me in 
the middle of Thyle last week. Walking 
back from a rocket ride is a new sensa- 
tion to me.” 

“Which reminds me,” returned Harri- 
son, “that we’ve got to recover your 
films. They’re important if we’re to pull 
this trip out of the red. Remember how 
the public mobbed the first moon pictures ? 
Our shots ought to pack ’em to the 
doors. And the broadcast rights, too ; 
we might show a profit for the Acad- 
emy.” 

“What interests me,” countered Jarvis, 
“is personal profit. A book, for instance; 
exploration books are always popular. 
Martia Deserta — show’s that for a title?” 
“Lousy!” grunted the captain. “Sounds 
like a cook-book for desserts. You’d 



# Mr. Weinbaum’s first story, “A Mar- 
tian Odyssey,” was acciaimed by many 
of our readers to be the most well-written 
and fascinatingly told story of the year. 
Indeed, the author has a style all ‘of his 
own, an attention-holding method of pre- 
senting a real mental treat. 

You will be pleased to read this sequel, 
which continues the adventures-Uhe 
most unusual adventures — of the first 
men who successfully explore Mars. 

This story, like the first, stands far 
above all others in relating the incidents 
of the first space-voyage. It is written in 
a light vein, amusing, breezy, and charm- 
ing, due to the fact that the author keeps 
you guessing. 

We are confident that you will like this 
tale as well as “lA Martian Odyssey." 



have to call it ‘Love Life of a Martian,’ 
or something like that.” 

Jarvis chuckled. “Anyway,” he said, “if 
we once get back home, I’m going to grab 
what profit there is, and never, never, get 
any farther from the earth than a good 
stratosphere plane’ll take me. I’ve learned 
to appreciate the planet after plowing over 
this dried-up pill we’re on now,” 

“I’ll lay you odds you’ll be back here 
year after next,” grinned the Captain. 
“You’ll want to visit your pal — that trick 
ostrich.” 

“Tweel?” The other’s tone sobered. “I 
wish I hadn’t lost him, at that. He was a 
good scout. I’d never have survived the 
dream-beast but for him. And that battle 
with the push-cart things — I never even 
had a chance to thank him.” 

“A pair of lunatics, you two,” observed 
Harrison. He squinted through the port 
at the gray gloom of the Mare Cim- 
merium. “There comes the sun.” He 
paused. “Listen, Dick — ^you and Leroy 
take the other auxiliary rocket and go out 
and salvage those films.” 

Jarvis stared. “Me and Leroy?” he 
echoed ungrammatically. “Why not me 
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and Putz ? An engineer would have some 
chance of getting us there and back if 
the rocket goes Irad on us.” 

The captain nodded toward the stern, 
whence issued at that moment a medley of 
blows and guttural expletives. “Putz is 
going over the insides of the Artrs^,” he 
announced. “He’ll have his. hands full 
until we leave,, because I want every bolt 
inspected. It’s too late for repairs once we 
cast off.” 

“And if Leroy and I crack up ? That’s 
our last auxiliary.” 

“Pick up another ostrich and walk 
hack,” suggested Harrison gruffly. Then 
he smiled. “If you have trouble, we’ll 
liunt you out hr the Ares,” he finished. 
"Those films are important.” He turned. 
“Leroy!” 

The dapper little biologist appeared, 
his face questioning. 

“You and Jarvis are off to salvage the 
auxiliary,” the Captain said. “Every- 
thing’s ready and you’d better start now. 
Call back at half-hour intervals; I’ll be 
listening.” 

Leroy’s eyes glistened. “Perhaps we 
land for specimens — no ?” he queried. 

"Land if you want to. This golf ball 
seems safe enough.” 

“Except for the dream.-beast,”’ mut- 
tered Jarvis with a faint shudder. He 
frowned suddenly. “Say, as long as we’re 
going that vtay, suppose I have a look for 
Tweel’s home! He must live off there 
somewhere, and he's the most important 
thing we’ve seen on Mars.” 

Harrison hesitated. “If I thought you 
could, keep out of trouble,”" he. muttered. 
“All, right,” he decided. “Have a look. 
There’s food and water aboard the aux- 
iliary ; you can take a couple of days. But 
keep hi' touch, with me, you saps !” 

Jarvis and Leroy went through the air- 
lock out to the grey plain. The thi«’ air, 
still scarcely warmed by the rising sun, 
bit flesh and lungs like needles, and they 
gasped with a sense of suffocation. They 
dropped to a sitting posture, waiting for 
their bodies, trained by months in ac- 
climatization chambers back on earth, to 



accommodate themselves to the tenuous 
air. Leroy’s face, as always, turned a 
smothered' blue, and Jarvis heard his own 
breath rasping and rattling in his throat. 
But in five minutes, the discomfort 
passed; they rose and entered the little 
auxiliary rocket that rested beside the 
black hull of the Ares. 

The under-jets roared out their fiery 
atomic blast; dirt and bits of shattered 
biopods spun away in a cloud as the rocket 
rose. Harrison watched the projectile trail 
its flaming way into the south, then turned 
back to his work. 

• It was four days before he saw the 

rocket again. Just at evening, as the sun 
dropped behind the horizon with the sud- 
denness of a candle falling into the sea, 
the auxiliary flashed out of the southern- 
heavens, easing gently down on the flam- 
ing wings of the under-jets. Jarvis and 
Leroy emerged, passed through the swift- 
ly gathering dusk, and faced him in the 
light of the Ares. He surveyed the two ; 
Jarvis was tattered and scratched, but 
apparently in better condition than Leroy, 
whose dapperness was completely lost. 
The little biologist was pale as the nearer 
moon that glowed outside; one arm was 
bandaged in thermo-skin and his clothes 
hung in veritable rags. But it was his eyes 
that struck Harrison most strangely; to 
one who had lived these many weary days 
with the diminutive Frenchman, there 
was something queer about them. They 
were frightened, plainly enough, and that 
was- odd, since Leroy was no coward or 
he’d never have been one of the four 
chosen by the Academy for the first Mar- 
tian expedition. But the fear in his eyes 
was more understandable than that other 
expression, that queer fixity of gaze like 
one in a trance, or like a person in an 
ecstasy. “Like a chap, who’s seen. Heaven 
and Hell together,” Harrison expressed it 
to himself. He was yet to discover how 
right he was. 

He assumed a gruffness as the weary 
pair sat down. “You’re a fine looking cou- 
ple !” he growled. “I should’ve known bet- 
ter than to let you wander off alone.” Hie 
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paused. “Is your arm all right, Leroy? 
Need any treatment?” 

Jarvis answered. “It’s all right — just 
gashed. No danger of infection here, I 
guess; Leroy says there aren’t any mi- 
crobes on Mars.” 

“Well,” exploded the Captain, “let’s 
hear it, then! Your radio reports sound- 
ed screwy. ‘Escaped from Paradise!’ 
Huh !” 

“I didn’t want to give details on the 
radio,” said Jarvis soberly. “You’d have 
thought we’d gone loony.” 

“I think so, anyway.” 

'‘Moi aussi!” muttered Leroy. “I too!” 
“Shall I begin at the beginning?” 
queried the chemist. “Our early reports 
were pretty near complete.” He stared at 
Putz, who had come in silently, his face 
and hands blackened with carbon, and 
seated himself beside Harrison. 

“At the beginning,” the Captain decid- 
ed. 

“Well,” began Jarvis, “we got started 
all right, and flew due south along the 
meridian of the Ares, same course I’d fol- 
lowed last week. I was getting used to this 
narrow horizon, so I didn’t feel so much 
like being cooped under a big bowl, but 
one does keep overestimating distances. 
Something four miles away looks eight 
when you’re used to terrestrial curvature, 
and that makes you guess its size just 
four times too large. A little hill looks like 
a mountain until you’re almost over it.” 
“I know that,” grunted Harrison. 
“Yes, but Leroy didn’t, and I spent our 
first couple of hours trying to explain it 
to him. By the time he understood (if he 
does yet) we were past Cimmerium and 
over that Xanthus desert, and then we 
crossed the canal with the mud city and 
the barrel-shaped citizens and the place 
where Tweel had shot the dream-beast. 
And nothing would do for Pierre here 
but that we put down so he could practice 
his biology on the remains. So we did. 

“The thing was still there. No sign of 
decay ; couldn’t be, of course, without bac- 
terial forms of life, and Leroy says that 
Mars is as sterile as an operating table.” 
“Comme le coeur d’mte fileitse,” cor- 



rected the little biologist, who was begin- 
ning to regain a trace of his usual energy. 
“Like an old maid’s heart!” 

“However,” resumed Jarvis, “about a 
hundred of the little grey-green biopods 
had fastened onto the thing and were 
growing and branching. Leroy found a 
stick and knocked ’em off, and each 
branch broke away and became a biopod 
crawling around with the others. So he 
poked around at the creature, w'hile I 
looked away from it; even dead, that 
rope-armed devil gave me the creeps. 
And then came the surprise; the thing 
was part plant !” 

"C’est vrai!” confirmed the biologist. 
“It’s true!” 

“It was a big cousin of the biopods,” 
continued Jarvis. “Leroy was quite ex- 
cited ; he figures that all Martian life is of 
that sort — neither plant nor animal. Life 
here never differentiated, he says ; every- 
thing has both natures in it, even the bar- 
rel-creatures — even Tweel! I think he’s 
right, especially when I recall how Tweel 
rested, sticking his beak in the ground and 
staying that way all night. I never saw 
him eat or drink, either ; perhaps his beak 
was more in the nature of a root, and he 
got his nourishment that way.” 

“Sounds nutty to me,” observed Harri- 
son. 

“Welt,” continued Jarvis, “we broke 
up a few of the other growths and they 
acted the same way — the pieces crawled 
around, only much slower than the bio- 
pods, and then stuck themselves in the 
ground. Then Leroy had to catch a sam- 
ple of the walking grass, and we were 
ready to leave when a parade of the bar- 
rel creatures rushed by with their push- 
carts. They hadn’t forgotten me, either; 
they all drummed out, ‘We are v-r-r-iends 
— ouch!’ just as they had before. Leroy 
wanted to shoot one and cut it up, but I 
remembered the battle Tweel and I had 
had with them, and vetoed the idea. But 
he did hit on a possible explanation as to 
what they did with all the rubbish they 
gathered.” 

“Made mud-pies, I guess,” grunted the 
captain. 
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"More or less,” agreed Jarvis. “They 
use it for food, Leroy thinks. If they’re 
part vegetable, you see, that’s what they’d 
want — soil with organic remains in it to 
make it fertile. That’s why they ground 
up sand and biopods and other growths 
all together. See ?” 

“Dimly,” countered Harrison. “How 
about the suicides ?” 

• “Leroy had a hunch there, too. The sui- 
cides jump into the grinder when the 
mixture has too much sand and gravel ; 
they throw themselves in to adjust the 
proportions.” 

“Rats 1” said Harrison disgustedly. 
"Why couldn’t they bring in some extra 
branches from outside?” 

“Because suicide is easier. You’ve got 
to remember that these creatures can’t be 
judged by earthly standards; they prob- 
ably don’t feel pain, and they haven’t 
got what we’d call individuality. Any in- 
telligence they have is the property of the 
whole community — like an ant-heap. 
That’s it ! Ants are willing to die for their 
ant-hill ; so are these creatures.” 

“So are men,” observed the captain, “if 
it comes to tliat.” 

"Yes, but men aren’t exactly eager. It 
takes some emotion like patriotism to 
work ’em up to the point of dying for 
their country ; these things do it all in the 
day’s work.” He paused. 

“Well, we took some pictures of the 
dream-beast and the barrel-creatures, and 
then we started along. We sailed over 
Xanthus, keeping as close to the meridian 
of the Ares as we could, and pretty soon 
we crossed the trail of the pyramid-build- 
er. So we circled back to let Leroy take a 
look at it, and when we found it, we land- 
ed. The thing had completed just two 
rows of bricks since Tweel and I left it, 
and there it was, breathing in silicon and 
breathing out bricks as if it had eternity 
to do it in — which it has. Leroy wanted to 
dissect it with a Boland explosive bullet, 
but 1 thought that anything that had lived 
for ten millions years was entitled to the 
respect due old age, so I talked him out of 
it. He peeped into the hole on top of it 



and nearly got beaned by the arm coming 
up for a brick, and then he chipped oflf a 
few pieces of it, which didn’t disturb the 
creature a bit. He found the place I’d 
chipped, tried to see if there was any sign 
of healing, and decided he could tell bet- 
ter in two or three thousand years. So we 
took a few shots of it and sailed on. 

“Mid afternoon we located the wreck 
of my rocket. Not a thing disturbed; we 
picked up my films and tried to decide 
what next. I wanted to find Tweel if pos- 
sible ; I figured from the fact of his point- 
ing south that he lived somewhere near 
Thyle. We plotted our route and judged 
that the desert we were in now was Thyle 
II ; Thyle I should be east of us. So, on a 
hunch, we decided to have a look at Thyle 
I, and away we buzzed.” 

“Der motors?” queried Putz, breaking 
his long silence. 

“For a wonder, we had no trouble, 
Karl. Your blast worked perfectly. So we 
hummed along, pretty high up to get a 
wider view, I’d say abotrt fifty thousand 
feet. Thyle II spread out like an orange 
carpet, and after a while we came to the 
grey branch of the Mare Chronium that 
boimded it. That was narrow ; we crossed 
it in half an hour, and there was Thyle I 
— same orange-hued desert as its mate. 
We veered south, toward the Mare Aus- 
trale, and followed the edge of the desert. 
And toward sunset we spotted it.” 

“Shpotted?” echoed Putz. “Vot vas 
shpotted ?” 

•“The desert was spotted — with build- 
ings! Not one of the mud cities of the 
canals, although a canal went through it. 
From the map we figured the canal was a 
continuation of the one Schiaparelli 
called Ascanius. 

“We were probably too high to be vis- 
ible to any inhabitants of the city, but also 
too high for a good look at it, even with 
the glasses. However, it was nearly sim- 
set, anyway, so we didn’t plan on drop- 
ping in. We circled the place; the canal 
went out into the Mare Australe, and 
there, glittering in the south, was the melt- 
ing polar ice-cap! The canal drained it; 
we could distinguish the sparkle of water 
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in it. Off to the southeast, just at the edge 
of the Mare Australe, was a valley — the 
first irregularity I’d seen on Mars except 
the cliffs that bounded Xanthus and Thyle 
II. We flew over that valley — ” Jarvis 
paused suddenly, and shuddered ; Leroy, 
whose color had begun to return, seemed 
to pale. The chemist resumed, "Well, the 
valley looked all right — then ! Just a gray 
waste, probably full of crawlers like the 
others. 

“We circled back over the city ; say, I 
want to tell you that place was — well, gi- 
gantic ! It was colossal ; at first I thought 
the size was due to that illusion I spoke of 
— you know, the nearness of the horizon 
— but it wasn’t that. We sailed right over 
it, and you’ve never seen anything like it ! 

“But the sun dropped out of sight right 
then. I knew we were pretty far south — 
latitude 60 — but I didn’t know just how 
much night we’d have.” 

Ibis-Headed Thoth 

• Harrison glanced at a Schiaparelli 
chart. “About 60 — eh ?” he said. “Qose 
to what corresponds to the Antarctic cir- 
cle. You’d have about four hours of night 
at this season. Three months from now 
you’d have none at all.” 

“Three months!” echoed Jarvis, sur- 
prised. Then he grinned. “Right! I forget 
the seasons here are twice as long as ours. 
Well, we sailed out into the desert about 
twenty miles, which put the city below 
the horizon in case we overslept, and 
there we spent the night. 

“You’re right about the length of it. 
We had about four hours of darkness 
which left us fairly rested. We ate break- 
fast, called our location to you, and start- 
ed over to have a look at the city. 

“We sailed toward it from the east and 
it loomed up ahead of us like a range of 
mountains. Lord, what a city! Not that 
New York mightn’t have higher build- 
ings, or Chicago cover more ground, but 
for sheer mass, those structures were in a 
class by themselves. Gargantuan! 

“There was a queer look about the 
place, though. You know how a terrestrial 
city sprawls out, a nimbus of suburbs, a 



ring of residential sections, factory dis- 
tricts, parks, highways. There was none 
of that here ; the city rose out of the des- 
ert as abruptly as a cliff. Only a few little 
sand mounds marked the division, and 
then the walls of those gigantic struc- 
tures. 

“The architecture was strange, too. 
There were lots of devices that are impos- 
sible back home, such as set-backs in re- 
verse, so that a building with a small base 
could spread out as it rose. That would 
be a valuable trick in New York, where 
land is almost priceless, but to do it, you’d 
have to transfer Martian gravitation 
there ! 

“Well, since you can’t very well land a 
rocket in a city street, we put down right 
next to the canal side of the city, took our 
small cameras and revolvers, and started 
for a gap in the wall of masonry. We 
weren’t ten feet from the rocket when we 
both saw the explanation for a lot of the 
queerness. 

“The city was in ruin ! — abandoned, de- 
serted, dead as Babylon ! Or at least, so it 
looked to us then, with its empty streets 
which, .if they had been paved, were now 
deep under sand.” 

“A ruin, eh?” commented Harrison. 
“How old?” 

“How could we tell?” countered Jar- 
vis. “The next expedition to this golf ball 
ought to carry an archeologist — and a 
philologist, too, as we found out later. But 
it’s a devil of a job to estimate the age of 
anything here; things weather so slowly 
that most of the buildings might have been 
put up yesterday. No rainfall, no earth- 
quakes, no vegetation is here to spread 
cracks with its roots — nothing. The only 
aging factors here are the erosion of the 
wind — and that’s negligible in this atmos- 
phere — and the cracks caused by chang- 
ing temperature. And one other agent — 
meteorites. They must crash down occa- 
sionally on the city, judging from the 
thinness of the air, and the fact that we’ve 
seen four strike ground right here near 
the Ares.” 

“Seven,” corrected the captain. “Three 
dropped while you were gone.” 
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“Well, damage by meteorites must be 
slow, anyway. Big ones would be as rare 
here as on earth, because big ones get 
through in spite of the atmosphere, and 
those buildings could sustain a lot of little 
ones. My guess at the city’s age — and it 
may be wrong by a big percentage — 
would be fifteen thousand years. Even 
that’s thousands of years older than any 
human civilization ; fifteen thousand years 
ago was the Late Stone Age in the history 
of mankind. 

“So Leroy and I crept up to those tre- 
mendous buildings feeling like pygmies, 
sort of awe-struck, and talking in whis- 
pers. I tell you, it was ghostly walking 
down that dead and deserted street, and 
every time we passed through a shadow, 
we shivered, and not just because shad- 
ows are cold on Mars. We felt like in- 
truders, as if the great race that had built 
the place might resent our presence even 
across a hundred and fifty centuries. The 
place was as quiet as a grave, but we kept 
imagining things and peeping down the 
dark lanes between buildings and looking 
over our shoulders. Most of the struc- 
tures were windowless, but when we did 
see an opening in those vast walls, we 
couldn’t look away, expecting to see some 
horror peering out of it. 

“Then we passed an edifice with an 
open arch; the doors were there, but 
blocked open by sand. I got up nerve 
enough to take a look inside, and then, of 
course, we discovered we’d forgotten to 
take our flashes. But we eased a few feet 
into the darkness and the passage de- 
bouched into a colossal hall. Far above us 
a little crack let in a pallid ray of daylight, 
not nearly enough to light the place; I 
couldn’t even see if the hall rose clear to 
the distant roof. But I know the place 
was enormous ; I said something to Leroy 
and a million thin echoes came slipping 
back to us out of the darkness. And after 
that, we began to hear other sounds — 
slithering rustling noises, and whispers, 
and sounds like suppressed breathing — 
and something black and silent passed be- 
tween us and that far-away crevice of 
light. 



“Then we saw three little greenish 
spots of luminosity in the dusk to our left. 
We stood staring at them, and suddenly 
they all shifted at once. Leroy yelled, 
‘Ce sont des yeiix!’ and they were! They 
were eyes ! 

• “Well, we stood frozen for a moment, 

while Leroy’s yell reverberated back 
and forth between the distant walls, and 
the echoes repeated the words in queer, 
thin voices. There were mumblings and 
mutterings and whisperings and sounds 
like strange soft laughter, and then the 
three-eyed thing moved again. Then we 
broke for the door ! 

“We felt better out in the sunlight ; we 
looked at each other sheepishly, but nei- 
ther of us suggested another look at the 
building’s inside — ^though we did see the 
place later, and that was queer, too — but 
you’ll hear about it when I come to it. We 
just loosened our revolvers and crept on 
along that ghostly street. 

“The street curved and twisted and 
subdivided. I kept careful note of our di- 
rections, since we couldn’t risk getting lost 
in that gigantic maze. Without our ther- 
mo-skin bags, night would finish us, even 
if what lurked in the ruins didn’t. By and 
by, I noticed that we were veering back 
toward the canal. The giant buildings 
seemed a little less massive than those be- 
hind us, though we still felt like a pair of 
ants crawling down Broadway. Then, at 
the bank of the canal, the buildings ended 
and there were only a few dozen ragged 
stone huts which looked as though they 
might have been built of debris from the 
city. I was just beginning to feel a bit 
disappointed at finding no trace of 
Tweel’s people here when we rounded a 
corner and there he was ! 

“I yelled ‘Tweeli’ but he just stared, 
and then I realized that he wasn’t Tweel, 
but another Martian of his sort. Tweel’s 
feathery appendages were more orange- 
hued and he stood several inches taller 
than this one. Leroy was sputtering in ex- 
citement, and the Martian kept his vi- 
cious beak directed at us, so I stepped 
forward as peace-maker. I said ‘Tweel?’ 
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very questioningly, but there was no re- 
sult. I tried it a dozen times, and we final- 
ly had to give it up ; we couldn’t connect. 

“Leroy and I walked toward the huts, 
and the Martian followed us. Twice he 
was joined by others, and each time I 
tried yelling ‘Tweel’ at them, but they just 
stared at us. So we ambled on with the 
three trailing us. and then it suddenly 
occurred to me that my Martian accent 
might be at fault. I faced the group and 
tried trilling it out the way Tweel himself 
did: ‘T-r-r-rweee-r-rl !’ Like that. 

“And that worked ! One of them spun 
his head around a full ninety degrees, and 
screeched ‘T-r-r-rweee-r-rl!’ and a mo- 
ment later, like an arrow from a bow, 
Tweel came sailing over the nearer huts 
to land on his beak in front of me ! 

“Man, we were glad to see each other! 
Tweel set up a twittering and chirping 
like a farm in summer and went sailing 
up and coming down on his beak, and I 
would have grabbed his hands, only he 
wouldn’t keep still long enough. 

“The other Martians and Leroy just 
stared, and after a while, Tweel stopped 
bouncing, and there we were. We couldn’t 
talk to each other any more than we could 
before, so after I’d said ‘Tweel’ a couple 
of times and he’d said ‘Tick,’ we were 
more or less helpless. However, it was 
only mid-morning, and it seemed impor- 
tant to learn all we could about Tweel and 
the city, so I suggested that he guide us 
around the place if he weren’t busy. I put 
over the idea by pointing back at the 
buildings and then at him and us. 

“Well, apparently he wasn’t too busy, 
for he set off with us. leading the way 
with one of his hundred and fifty-foot 
nosedives that set Leroy gasping. When 
we caught up, he said something like ‘one, 
one, two — two, two, four — no, no — yes, 
yes — rock — no breet’ I’ That didn’t seem 
to mean anything; perhaps he was just 
letting Leroy know that he could speak 
English, or perhaps he was merely run- 
ning over his vocabulary to refresh his 
memory. 

. “Anyway, be showed us around. He 
had a light of sorts in his black pouch. 



good enough for small rooms, but simply 
lost in some of the colossal caverns we 
went through. Nine out of ten buildings 
meant absolutely nothing to us — just vast 
empty chambers, full of shadows and 
rustlings and echoes. I couldn’t imagine 
their use; they didn’t seem suitable for 
living quarters, or even for commercial 
purposes — trade and so forth ; they might 
have been all right as power-houses, but 
what could have been the purpose of a 
whole city-full? And where were the re- 
mains of the machinery? 

“The place was a mystery. Sometimes 
Tweel would show us through a hall that 
would have housed an ocean-liner, and 
he’d seem to swell with pride — and we 
couldn’t make a damn thing of it! As a 
display of architectural power, the city 
was colossal ; as anything else it was just 
nutty ! 

“But we did see one thing that regis- 
tered. We came to that same building 
Leroy and I had entered earlier — ^the one 
with the three eyes in it. Well, we were a 
little shaky about going in there, but 
Tweel twittered and trilled and kept say- 
ing, ‘Yes, yes, yes !’ so we followed him, 
staring nervously about for the thing that 
had watched us. However, that hall was 
just like the others, full of murmurs and 
slithering noises and shadowy things slip- 
ping away into corners. If the three-eyed 
creature were still there, it must have 
slunk away with the others. 

• “Tweel led us along the wall; his light 

showed a series of little alcoves, and in 
the first of these we ran into a puzzling 
thing — a very weird thing. As the light 
flashed into the alcove, I saw first just an 
empty space, and then, squatting on the 
floor, I saw — it ! A little creature about as 
big as a large rat, it was, gray and huddled 
and evidently startled by our appearance. 
It had the queerest, most devilish little 
face! — pointed ears or horns and satanic 
eyes that seemed to sparkle with a sort of 
fiendish intelligence. 

“Tweel saw it, too, and let out a screech 
of anger, and the creature rose on two 
pencil-thin legs and scuttled off with a 
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half-terrified, half-defiant squeak. It dart- 
ed past us into the darkness too quickly 
even for Tweel, and as it ran, something 
waved on its body like the fluttering of a 
cape. Tweel screeched angrily at it and set 
up a shrill hullabaloo that sounded like 
genuine rage. 

“But the thing was gone, and then I 
noticed the weirdest of imaginable details. 
Where it had squatted on the floor was — 
a book ! It had been hunched over a book 1 

“I took a step forward; sure enough, 
there was some sort of inscription on the 
pages — wavy white lines like a seismo- 
graph record on black sheets like the ma- 
terial of Tweel’s pouch. Tweel fumed and 
whistled in wrath, picked up the volume 
and slammed it into place on a shelf full 
of others. Leroy and I stared dumfounded 
at each other. 

“Had the little thing with the fiendish 
face been reading? Or was it simply eat- 
ing the pages, getting physical nourish- 
ment rather than mental? Or had the 
whole thing been accidental ? 

“If the creature were some rat-like pest 
that destroyed books, Tweel’s rage was 
understandable, but why should he try to 
prevent an intelligent being, even though 
of an alien race, from reading — ^if it was 
reading? I don’t know; I did notice that 
the book was entirely undamaged, nor did 
I see a damaged book among any that we 
handled. But I have an odd hunch that if 
we knew the secret of the little cape- 
clothed imp, we’d know the mystery of 
the vast abandoned city and of the decay 
of Martian culture. 

“Well, Tweel quieted down after a 
while and led us completely around that 
tremendous hall. It had been a library, I 
think ; at least, there were thousands upon 
thousands of those queer black-paged vol- 
umes printed in wavy lines of white. 
There were pictures, too, in .some; and 
some of these showed Tweel’s people. 
That’s a point, of course ; it indicates that 
his race built the city and printed the 
books. I don’t think the greatest philolo- 
gist on earth will ever translate one line 
of those records ; they were made by 
minds too different from ours. 



“Tweel could read them, naturally. He 
twittered off a few lines, and then I took 
a few of the books, with his permission ; 
he said ‘no, no 1’ to some and ‘yes, yes !’ to 
others. Perhaps he kept back the ones his 
people needed, or perhaps he let me take 
the ones he thought we’d understand most 
easily. I don’t know; the books are out- 
side there in the rocket. 

“Then he held that dim torch of his 
toward the walls, and they were pictured. 
Lord, what pictures! They stretched up 
and up into the blackness of the roof, 
mysterious and gigantic. I couldn’t make 
much of the first wall ; it seemed to be a 
portrayal of a great assembly of Tweel's 
people. Perhaps it was meant to symbolize 
Society or Government. But the next wall 
was more obvious ; it showed creatures at 
work on a colossal machine of some sort, 
and that would be Industry or Science. 
The back wall had corroded away in part ; 
from what we could see, I suspected the 
scene was meant to portray Art, but it 
was on the fourth wall that we got a 
shock that nearly dazed us. 

“I think the symbol was Exploration 
or Discovery. This wall was a little plain- 
er, because the moving beam of daylight 
from that crack lit up the higher surface 
and Tweel’s torch illuminated the lower. 
We made out a giant seated figure, one 
of the beaked Martians like Tweel, but 
with every limb suggesting heaviness, 
weariness. The arms dropped inertly on 
the chair, the thin neck bent and the beak 
rested (mi the body, as if the creature could 
scarcely bear its own weight. And before 
it was a queer kneeling figure, and at sight 
of it, Leroy and I almost reeled against 
each other. It was, apparently, a man!’’ 

“A man !’’ bellowed Harrison. “A man, 
you say?” 

• “I said apparently,” retorted Jarvis. 

“The artist had exaggerated the nose 
almost to the length of Tweel’s beak, but 
the figure had black shoulder-length hair, 
and instead of the Martian four, there 
were five fingers on its outstretched hand ! 
It was kneeling as if in worship of the 
Martian, and on the ground was what 
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looked like a pottery bowl full of some 
food as an offering. Well! L«roy and I 
thought we’d gone screwy 1” 

“And Put 2 and I think so, too 1” roared 
the captain. 

“Maybe we all have,” repli«d Jarvis, 
with a faint grin at the pale face of the 
little Frenchman, who returned it in si- 
lence. “Anyway,” he continued, “Tweel 
was squeaking and pointing at the figure, 
and saying ‘Tick 1 Tick 1’ so he recognized 
the resemblance — and never mind any 
cracks about my nose!” he warned the 
captain. “It was Leroy who made the im- 
portant comment; he looked at the Mar- 
tian and said ‘Thoth ! The god Thoth !’ ” 
“Ouif” confirmed the biologist. 
“Coniine I’Egyptc!” 

“Yeah,” said Jarvis. “Like the Egyp- 
tian ibis-headed god — the one with the 
beak. Well, no sooner did Tweel hear the 
name Thoth than he set up a clamor of 
twittering and .squeaking. He pointed at 
himself and said ‘Thoth! Thoth!’ and 
then waved his arm all around and re- 
peated it. Of course he often did queer 
things, but we both thought we under- 
stood what he meant. He was trying to 
tell us that his race called themselves 
Thoth. Do you see what I’m getting at?” 
“I see. all right,” said Harrison. “You 
think the Martians paid a visit to the 
earth, and the Egyptians remembered it 
in their m>'thology. Well, you’re off, then ; 
there wasn’t any Egyptian civilization fif- 
teen thousand years ago.” 

“Wrong !” grinned Jarvis. “It’s too bad 
we haven’t an archeologist with us, but 
Leroy tells me that there was a stone-age 
cuhure in Egypt then, the pre-dynastic 
civilization.” 

"Well, even so, what of it ?” 

“Plenty! Everything in that picture 
proves my point. Hie attitude of the Mar- 
tian, heavy and weary — that’s the unnatu- 
ral strain of terrestrial gravitation. The 
name Thoth ; Leroy tells me Thoth was 
tlie Egyptian god of philosophy and the 
iioientor of uriting! Get that? They must 
have picked up the idea from watching 
the Martian take notes. It’s too much for 
coincidence that Thoth should be beaked 



and ibis-headed, and that the beaked Mar- 
tians caM themselves Thoth.” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged! But what about 
the nose on the Egyptian? Do you mean 
to tell me that stone-age Egyptians had 
longer noses than ordinary men ?” 

“Of course not ! It’s just that the Mar- 
tians very naturally cast their paintings in 
Martianized form. Don’t human beh^ 
tend to relate everything to themselves? 
That’s why dugongs and manatees start- 
ed the mermaid myths — sailors thought 
they saw human features on the beasts. So 
the Martian artist, drawing either from 
descriptions or imperfect photographs, 
naturally exaggerated the size of the 
human nose to a degree that looked nor- 
mal to him. Or anyivay, that’s my 
theory.” 

“Well, mi do as a theory,” grunted 
Harrison. “What I want to hear is why 
you two got back here looking like a cou- 
ple of year-before-last bird’s nests.” 

Paradise and Hell 

• Jarvis shuddered again, and cast an- 
other glance at Leroy. The little biolo- 
gist was recovering some of his accus- 
tomed poise, btrt he returned the glance 
with an echo of the chemist’s shudder. 
“We’ll get to that,” resumed the latter. 
“Meanwhile I’ll stick to Tweel and his 
people. We spent the better part of three 
days with them, as you know. I can’t give 
every detail, but I’ll summarize the im- 
portant facts and give our conclusions, 
which may not be worth an inflated franc. 
It’s hard to judge this dried-up world by 
earthly standards. 

“We took pictures of everythii^ possi- 
ble ; I even tried to phott^raph that gigan- 
tic mural in the library, but unless Tweel’s 
lamp was unusually rich in actinic rays, I 
don’t suppose it'll show. And that’s a 
pity, since it’s undoubtedly the most in- 
teresting object we’ve found on Mars, at 
least from a human viewpoint. 

“Tweel was a very courteous host. He 
took us to all the points of interest — even 
the new water-works.” 

Ptrtz’s eyes brightened at the word. 
“Vater-vorks ?” he echoed. “For vot?” 
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“For the canal, naturally. They have to 
build up a head of water to drive it 
through; that’s obvious.” He looked at 
the captain. "You told me yourself that 
to drive water from the polar caps of 
Mars to the equator was equivalent to 
forcing it up a twenty-mile hill, because 
Mars is flattened at the poles and bulges 
at the equator just like the earth.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Harrison. 

“Well,” resumed Jarvis, "this city was 
one of the relay stations to boost the flow. 
Their power plant was the only one of the 
giant buildings that seemed to serve any 
useful purpose, and that was worth see- 
ing. I wish you’d seen it, Karl ; you’ll have 
to make what you can from our pictures. 
It’s a sun-power plant!” 

Harrison and Putz stared. “Sun-pow- 
•er!” grunted the captain. “That’s primi- 
tive!” And the engineer added an em- 
phatic “Ja!” of agreement. 

“Not as primitive as all that,” correct- 
ed Jarvis. “The sunlight focused on a 
queer cylinder in the center of a big con- 
cave mirror, and they drew an electric 
current from it. The juice worked the 
pumps.” 

“A t’ermocouple !” ejaculated Putz. 

“That sounds reasonable ; you can 
judge by the pictures. But the power- 
plant had some queer things about it. The 
queerest was that the machinery was 
tended, not by Tweel’s people, but by 
some of the barrel-shaped creatures like 
the ones in Xanthus !” He gazed around at 
the faces of his auditors; there was no 
comment. 

“Get it ?” he resumed. At their silence, 
he proceeded, “I see you don’t. Leroy fig- 
ured it out, but whether rightly or wrong- 
ly, I don’t know'. He thinks that the bar- 
rels and Tweel’s race have a reciprocal 
arrangement like — well, like bees and 
flowers on earth. The flowers give honey 
for the bees ; the bees carry the pollen for 
the flowers. See? The barrels tend the 
works and Tweel’s people build the canal 
system. The Xanthus city must have been 
a boosting station ; that explains the mys- 
terious machines I saw. And Leroy be- 
lieves further that it isn’t an intelligent 



arrangement — not on the part of the bar- 
rels, at least — but that it’s been done for 
so many thousands of generations that it’s 
become instinctive — a tropism — just like 
the actions of ants and bees. The creatures 
have been bred to it !” 

“Nuts!” observed Harrison. “Let’s 
hear you explain the reason for that big 
empty city, then.” 

“Sure. Tweel’s civilization is decadent, 
that’s the reason. It’s a dying race, and out 
of all the millions that must once have 
lived there, Tweel’s couple of hundred 
companions are the remnant. They’re an 
outpost, left to tend the source of the 
water at the polar cap ; probably there are 
still a few respectable cities left some- 
where on the canal system, most likely 
near the tropics. It’s the last gasp of a 
race — and a race that reached a higher 
peak of culture than Man !” 

“Huh ?” said Harrison. “Then why are 
they dying ? Lack of water ?” 

“I don’t think so,” responded the chem- 
ist. “If my guess at the city’s age is right, 
fifteen thousand years wouldn’t make 
enough difference in the water supply — 
nor a hundred thousand, for that mat- 
ter. It’s something else, though the water’s 
doubtless a factor.” 

“Das wasser,” cut in Putz. “Vere goes 
dot?” 

“Even a chemist knows that!” scoffed 
Jarvis. “At least on earth. Here I’m not 
so sure, but on earth, every time there’s 
a lightning flash, it electrolyzes some 
water vapor into hydrogen and oxygen, 
and then the hydrogen escapes into space, 
because terrestrial gravitation won’t hold / 
it permanently. And every time there’s an 
earthquake, some water is lost to the in- 
terior. Slow — ^but damned certain.” He 
turned to Harrison. “Right, Cap ?” 

“Right,” conceded the captain. “But 
here, of course — no earthquakes, no thun- 
derstorms — the loss must be very slow. 
Then why is the race dying ?” 

“The sun-power plant answers that,” 
countered Jarvis. “Lack of fuel! Lack of 
power! No oil left, no coal left — if Mars 
ever had a Carboniferous Age — and no 
water-power — just the driblets of energy 
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they can get from the sun. That’s why 
they’re dying. 

“With the limitless ener^ of the 
atom?” exploded Harrison. 

“They don’t know about atomic energy. 
Probably ncAfer did. Must have used some 
other principle in- their space-ship.” 
“Then,” snapped the captain, “what 
makes you rate their intelligence above 
the human ? W^ve finally cracked open 
the atom !” 

“Sure we have. We had a clue, didn’t 
we? Radium and uranium. Do you thiidc 
we’d ever have learned how without those 
elements ? We’d never even have suspect- 
ed that atomic energy existed !” 

“Well? Haven’t they — ?” 

“No, they haven’t. You’ve told me 
yourself that Mars has only 73 per cent of 
the earth’s density. Even a chemist can see 
that that means a lack of heavy metals — 
no osmium, no uranium, no radium. They 
didn’t have the clue.” 

“Even so, that doesn’t prove they’re 
more advanced than we are. If they were 
moite advanced, they’d have discovered it 
anyway.” 

“Maybe,” conceded Jarvis. “I’m not 
claiming that we don’t surpass them in 
some ways. But in others,, they’re far 
ahead of us.” 

“In what, for instance?” 

“Well — socially, for one thing.” 

“Huh? How do you mean?” 

• Jarvis glanced in turn at each of the 
three that faced him. He hesitated. “I 
wonder how you chaps wiU take this,” he 
muttered. “Naturally, e\’erybody likes his 
own system best.” He frowned. “Look 
here — on the earth we have three types of 
society, haven’t we? And there’s a mem- 
ber of each type right here. Putz lives 
under a dictatorship — an autocracy. Le- 
roy’s a citizen of the Sixth Commune in 
France.. Harrison and I are Americans, 
members of a democracy. There you are 
— autocracy, democracy, communism — 
the three types of terrestrial societies. 
Tweel’s people have a different system 
from any of us.” 

“Different? What is it?” 



“The one no earthly nation has tried. 
Anarchy !” 

“Anarchy !” the captain and Putz burst 
out together. 

“That’s right.” 

“But — ” Harrison was sputtering. 
“What do you mean — ^they’re ahead of 
us? Anarchy! Bah!” 

“All right — bah!” retorted Jarvis. “I’m 
not saying it would work for us, or for 
any race of men. But it works for them/’ 

“But — anarchy!” The captain was in- 
dignant. 

“Well, when you come right down to 
it,” argued Jarvis defensively, “anarchy 
is the ideal form of government, if it 
works. Emerson said that the best gov- 
ernment was that which governs least, 
and so did Wendell Phillips, and I think 
George Washington. And you can’t have 
any form of government which governs 
less than anarchy, which is no government 
at all !” 

The captain was sputtering. “But — it’s 
unnatural! Even savage tril>es have their 
chiefs! Even a pack of wolves has its 
leader !” 

“Well,” retorted Jarvis defiantly, “that 
only proves that government is a primitive 
device, doesn’t it? With a perfect race 
you wouldn’t need it at all ; government is 
a confession of weakness, isn’t it? It’s a 
confession that part of the people won’t 
cooperate with the rest and that you need 
laws to restrain those individuals which a 
psychologist calls anti-social. If there 
were no anti-social persons — criminals 
and such — ^you wouldn’t need laws or po- 
lice. would you?” 

“But government! You’d need govern- 
ment! How about public works — ^wars — 
taxes?” 

“No wars on Mars, in spite of being 
named after the War God, No point in 
wars here ; the population is too thin and 
too scattered, and besides, it takes the help 
of every single community to keep the 
canal system functioning No taxes be- 
cause, apparently, all individuals coop- 
erate m building public works. No compe- 
tition to cause trouble, because anybody 
can help himself to anything. As I said. 
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with a perfect race, government is entire- 
ly unnecessary.” 

“And do you consider the Martians a 
perfect race ?” asked the captain grimly. 

“Not at all! But they’ve existed so 
much longer than man that they’ve 
evolved, socially at least, to the point 
where they don’t need government. They 
work together, that’s all.” Jarvis paused. 
“Queer, isn’t it? — as if Mother Nature 
were carrying on two experiments, one at 
home and one on Mars. On earth it’s the 
trial of an emotional, highly competitive 
race in a world of plenty; here it’s the 
trial of a quiet, friendly race on a desert, 
unproductive, and inhospitable world. 
Everything here makes for cooperation. 
Why, there isn’t even the factor that 
causes so much trouble at home — sex!” 

“Huh?” 

“Yeah; Tweel’s people reproduce just 
like the barrels in the mud cities; two in- 
dividuals grow a third one between them. 
Another proof of Leroy’s theory that 
Martian life is neither animal nor vege- 
table. Besides, Tweel was a good enough 
host to let him poke down his beak and 
twiddle his feathers, and the examination 
convinced Leroy.” 

“Oui,” confirmed the biologist. “It is 
true.” 

“But anarchy!” grumbled Harrison 
disgustedly. “It would show up on a dizzy, 
half-.dead pill like Mars!” 

“It’ll be a good many centuries before 
you’ll have to worry about it on earth,” 
grinned Jarvis. He resumed his narrative. 

“Well, we wandered through that 
sepulchral city, taking pictures of every- 
thing. And then — ” Jarvis paused and 
shuddered — “then I took a notion to have 
a look at that valley we’d spotted from the 
rocket. I don’t know why. But when we 
tried to steer Tweel in that direction, he 
set up such a squawking and screeching 
that I thought he’d gone batty.” 

“If possible!” jeered Harrison. 

“So we started over there without 
him ; he kept wailing and screaming, ‘No 
— no— no! Tick!’ but that made us the 
more curious. He sailed over our heads 
and stuck on his beak, and went through a 



dozen other antics, but we ploughed on, 
and finally he gave up and trudged discon- 
solately along with us. 

“The valley wasn’t more than a mile 
southeast of the city. Tweel could have 
covered the distance in twenty jumps, but 
he lagged and loitered and kept pointing 
back at the city and wailing ‘No — no — 
no!’ Then he’d sail up into the air and 
zip down on his beak directly in front of 
us, and we’d have to walk around him. I’d 
seen him do lots of crazy things before, of 
course ; I was used to them, but it was as 
plain as print that he didn’t want us to 
see that valley.” 

“Why ?” queried Harrison. 

“You asked why we came back like 
tramps,” said Jarvis with a faint shud- 
der. “You’ll learn. We plugged along up 
a low rocky hill that bounded it, and as 
we neared the top, Tweel said, ‘No breet’, 
Tick! No breet’!’ Well, those were the 
words he had used to describe the silicon 
monster ; they were also the words he had 
used to tell me that the image of Fancy 
Long, the one that had almost lured me 
to the dream-beast, wasn’t real. I remem- 
bered that, but it meant nothing to me — 
then! 

“Right after that, Tweel said, ‘You 
one-one-two, he one-one-two,’ and then I 
began to see. That was the phrase he had 
used to explain the dream-beast, to tell m? 
that what I thought, the creature thought 
— to tell me how the thing lured its vic- 
tims by their own desires. So I warned 
Leroy; it seemed to me that even tl.e 
dream-beast couldn’t be dangerous if we 
were warned and expecting it. Well, I 
was wrong ! 

“As we reached the crest, Tweel spun 
his head completely around, so his feet 
were forward but his eyes looked back- 
ward, as if he feared to gaze into the val- 
ley. Leroy and I stared out over it, just a 
gray waste like this around us, with the 
gleam of the south polar cap far beyond 
its southern rim. That’s what it was one 
second; the next it was — Paradise!” 

“What ?” exclaimed the captain. 

Jarvis turned to Leroy. “Can you de- 
scribe it ?” he asked. 
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• The biologist waved helpless hands, 
“C’est impossible!” he whispered. "II 
me rend muet!” 

“It strikes me dumb, too,” muttered 
Jarvis. “I don’t know how to tell it ; I’m 
a chemist, not a poet. Paradise is as good 
a word as I can think of, and that’s not at 
all right. It was Paradise and Hell in 
one!” 

“Will you talk sense?” growled Harri- 
son. 

“As much of it as makes sense. I tell 
you, one moment we were looking at a 
grey valley covered with blobby plants, 
and the next — Lord! You can’t imagine 
that next moment! How would you like 
to see all your dreams made real ? Every 
desire you’d ever had gratified? Every- 
thing you’d ever wanted there for the 
taking ?” 

“I'd like it fine I” said the captain, 
“You’re welcome, then! — not only your 
noble desires, remember ! Every good im- 
pulse, yes — but also every nasty little 
wish, every vicious thought, everything 
you’d ever desired, good or bad! The 
dream-beasts are marvelous salesmen, but 
they lack the moral sense !” 

“The dream-beasts?” 

“Yes. It was a valley of them. Hun- 
dreds, I suppose, maybe thousands. 
Enough, at any rate, to spread out a com- 
plete picture of your desires, even all the 
forgotten ones that must have been 
drawn out of the subconscious. A Para- 
dise — of sorts! I saw a dozen Fancy 
Longs, in every costume I’d ever admired 
on her, and some I must have imagined. I 
saw every beautiful woman I’ve ever 
known, and all of them pleading for my 
attention. I saw every lovely place I’d 
ever wanted to be, all packed queerly into 
that little valley. And I saw — other 
things.” He shook his head soberly. “It 
wasn’t all exactly pretty. Lord ! How 
much of the beast is left in us ! I suppose 
if every man alive could have one look at 
that weird valley, and could see just once 
what nastiness is hidden in him — well, the 
world might gain by it. I thanked heaven 
afterwards that Leroy — and even Tweel 
— saw their own pictures and not mine !” 



Jarvis paused again, then resumed, “I 
turned dizzy with a sort of ecstasy. I 
closed my eyes — and with eyes closed, I 
still saw the whole thing! That beautiful, 
evil, devilish panorama was in my mind, 
not my eyes. That’s how those fiends 
work — ^through the mind. I knew it was 
the dream-beasts; I didn’t need Tweel ’s 
wail of ‘No breet’! No breet’!’ But — / 
couldn’t keep azvay! I knew it was death 
beckoning, but it was worth it for one 
moment with the vision.” 

“Which particular vision?” asked Har- 
rison dryly. 

Jarvis flushed. “No matter,” he said. 
“But beside me I heard Leroy’s cry of 
‘Yvonne! Yvonne!’ and I knew he was 
trapped like myself. I fought for sanity: 
I kept telling myself to stop, and all the 
time I was rushing headlong into the 
snare ! 

“Then something tripped me. Tweel! 
He had come leaping from behind; as I 
crashed down I saw him flash over me 
straight toward — ^toward what I’d been 
running to, with his vicious beak pointed 
right at her heart !” 

“Oh!” nodded the captain. “Her 
heart!” 

“Never mind that. When I scrambled 
up, that particular image was gone, and 
Tweel was in a twist of black ropey arms, 
just as when I first saw him. He’d missed 
a vital point in the beast’s anatomy, but 
was jabbing away desperately with his 
beak. 

“Somehow, the spell had lifted, or par- 
tially lifted. I wasn’t five feet from Tweel, 
and it took a terrific struggle, but I man- 
aged to raise my revolver and put a 
Boland shell into the beast. Out came a 
spurt of horrible black corruption, 
drenching Tweel and me — and I guess the 
sickening smell of it helped to destroy the 
illusion of that valley of beauty. Anyway, 
we managed to get Leroy away from the 
devil that had him, and the three of us 
staggered to the ridge and over. I had 
presence of mind enough to raise my cam- 
era over the crest and take a shot of the 
valley, but I’ll bet it shows nothing but 
gray waste and writhing horrors. What 
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we saw was with our minds, not our 
eyes.” 

Jarvis paused and shuddered. "The 
brute half poisoned Leroy,” he continued. 
“We dragged ourselves back to the aux- 
iliary, called you, and did what we could 
to treat ourselves. Leroy took a long dose 
of the cognac that we had with us; we 
didn’t dare try anything of Tweel’s be- 
cause his metabolism is so different from 
ours that what cured him might kill us. 
But the cognac seemed to work, and so, 
after I’d done one other thing I wanted to 
do, we came back here — and that's all.” 

"All, is it?” queried Harrison. “So 
you’ve solved all the mysteries of Mars, 
eh?” 

“Not by a damned sight !” retorted Jar- 
vis. "Plenty of unanswered questions are 
left.” 

"Ja!” snapped Putz. “Der evaporation 
—dot iss shtopped how ?” 

“In the canals ? I wondered about that, 
too; in those thousands of miles, and 
against this low air-pressure, you’d think 
they’d lose a lot. But the answer’s simple ; 
they float a skin of oil on the water.” 

• Putz nodded, but Harrison cut in. 

“Here’s a puzzler. With only coal and 
oil — just combustion or electric power — 
where’d they get the energy to build a 
planet-wide canal system, thousands and 
thousands of miles of ’em? Think of the 
job we had cutting the Panama Canal to 
sea level, and then answer that !” 

“Easy!” grinned Jarvis. “Martian 
gravity and Martian air — that’s the an- 
swer. Figure it out: First, the dirt they 
dug only weighed a third its earth-weight. 
Second, a steam engine here expands 
against ten pounds per square inch less 
air pressure than on earth. Third, they 
could build the engine three times as large 
here with no greater internal weight. And 
fourth, the whole planet’s nearly level. 
Right, Putz?” 

The engineer nodded. “Ja! Der 
shteam — engine — ^it iss sieben-und-swan- 
zig — twenty-seven times so effective 
here.” 



“Well, there does go the last mystery, 
then,” mused Harrison. 

“Yeah?” queried Jarvis sardonically. 
“You answer these, then. What was the 
nature of that vast empty city? Why do 
the Martians need canals, since we never 
saw them eat or drink? Did they really 
visit the earth before the dawn of history, 
and, if not atomic energy, what powered 
their ship? Since Tweel’s race seems to 
need little or no water, are they merely 
operating the canals for some higher crea- 
ture that does? Are there other intelli- 
gences on Mars? If not, what was the de- 
mon-faced imp we saw with the book? 
There are a few mysteries for you!” 

“I know one or two more!” growled 
Harrison, glaring suddenly at little Leroy. 
“You and your visions! ‘Yvonne!’ eh? 
Your wife’s name is Marie, isn’t it?” 

The little biologist turned crimson. 
“Oui,” he admitted unhappily. He turned 
pleading eyes on the captain. “Please,” he 
said. “In Paris tout le monde — everybody, 
he think differently of fhose things — no?” 
He twisted uncomfortably. “Please, you 
will not tell Marie, n’est-ce pas?” 

Harrison chuckled. “None of my busi- 
ness,” he said. “One more question, Jar- 
vis. What was the one other thing you did 
before returning here?” 

Jarvis looked diffident. “Oh — that.” He 
hesitated. “Well, I sort of felt we owed 
Tweel a lot, so after some trouble, we 
coaxed him into the rocket and sailed him 
out to the wreck of the first one, over on 
Thyle II. Then,” he finished apologetical- 
ly, “I showed him the atomic blast, got it 
working — and gave it to him!” 

“You what?” roared the Captain. “You 
turned something as powerful as that over 
to an alien race — maybe some day an 
enemy race?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Jarvis. “Look here,” 
he argued defensively. “This lousy, dried- 
up pill of a desert called Mars’ll never 
support much human jwpulation. The 
Sahara desert is just as good a field for 
imperialism, and a lot closer to home. So 
we’ll never find Tweel’s race enemies; 
the only value we’ll find here is commer- 
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cial trade with the Martians. Then why 
shouldn’t I give Tweel a chance for sur- 
vival? With atomic energy, they can run 
their canal system a hundred per cent in- 
stead of only one out of five, as Putz’s 
observations showed. They can repopu- 
late those ghostly cities ; they can resume 



their arts and industries; they can trade 
with the nations of the earth — and I’ll bet 
they can teach us a few things,” he 
paused, "if they can figure out the atomic 
blast, and I’ll lay odds they can. They’re 
no fools, Tweel and his ostrich-faced 
Martians !” 



THE END 



Omega 

By AUGUST W/DERLETH 

Bowed by the weight of earth’s generation. 
He stands alone 

To face cosmic, racial isolation — 

An image of stone. 

A shnmken, beaten creature, 

Spawn of no known clan — 

Yet dimly lines of feature 
Identify him: Man. 

He stands alone against a dying world* 
While the red ball of the sun 
Draws back the light, like a curtain furled 
Upon a world where life is done. 



New Metal Found in Meteors Called 

Aid to Chromium Plating Industry 



NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 11 (A.P.)— A re- 

? ort that a new metal has been extracted 
rom meteors was made last night in a 
report prepared for the Newark branch of 
the American Electroplaters Society by Dr. 
E. A. Smith of Secaucns, N. J., and Mr. M. 
E. Steinbach of Newark. 

The metal was not described in detail. 
But it was intimated as something atomi- 
cally heavier than uranium, now the heavi- 
est of all known elements, and as radio- 
active. 

This description indicates that the meteor 
metal is considered by its finders as a break 
into a new field of substances, comprising 
heavy elements whose existence was gener- 
ally doubted until recently. 

The meteor metal was mentioned in a 
discussion of improved methods of chro- 
mium plating. 

"A future paper,” the report stated, “will 



also describe a new but hard and brilliant 
metal, recently discovered and extracted 
from several meteorites. This new higher 
atomic radioactive element is under rigor- 
ous examination in the laboratories of the 
Universal Research Corporation (of Secau- 
cus), where encouraging results have been 
obtained for plating purposes. 

“A great improvement in chromium plat- 
ing is foreseen, if a small portion of the 
new unnamed metal is added to the solu- 
tion. We do not want to make any predic- 
tions on the future possibilities until final 
decision is reached after our experiments 
are completed. Nevertheless, we have re- 
cently observed that the ductility of a 
chromium coating may be considerably im- 
proved by alloying with nickel and by de- 
positing alternate layers of the new metal 
and chromium.” 

— Submitted by Evebett Johnson. 




(Illustration by Paul) 

The alien horde watched the battle of ttie giants with bated breath. 
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By PHILIP BARSHOFSKY 

• With a reverberating roar, a huge tor- 
pedo-shaped body leaped up out of the 
dim steam-laden horizon and came rush- 
ing towards a large and rugged island, 
followed by a fiery tail and leaving behind 
a trail of falling sparks. The piercing rays 
of the noonday sun picked up bright re- 
flections from the surface of the hurtling 
metal monster. They also showed that the 
strange visitor bore orange and green 
markings. The noisy arrival had four 
rounded, metal “fins” that made it appear 
like some great arrow afire. The fins all 
began at the blunt prow ending in a slope 
against the side of the craft, and appeared 
to be used as observatories with perfectly 
transparent ends. 

The rear part of the rocket-ship sprout- 
ed many propulsion tubes. These now 
rocked the quiet waters with a thunder- 
ous concussion. From the center of the 
blunt nose and the under and side parts, 
there also extended short tubes to be used 
in maneuvering the space craft. 

The island, its destination, which was 
surrounded by almost a world of water, 
(being about the only piece of habitable 
land on the planet) bore gigantic growths 
that towered toward the large, blazing red 
sun. Its surface shook to the heavy foot- 
falls of frightfully crude creatures, that 
seemed to be some grim experiment of 
Nature. 

Amid heartbeats of thunderous noises, 
the rocket-ship shot down toward the 
foliage-covered ground and skimmed over 
the green tops. Upon reaching an open 
space where trees and ferns had surren- 
dered the ground to a wide patch of sand, 
it landed in a burst of fire that somewhat 
softened its earthward plunge. 

At the immediate silence of the ship’s 
propulsion tubes, other noises quickly be- 



• Ever since the publication of “When 

Reptiles Ruled” by Duane N. Carroll 
in our January issue of this year, we have 
received dozens of letters from enthusi- 
astic readers clamoring for more tales of 
the prehistoric earth — of the days when 
the mighty dinosaur and his kin roamed 
the world supreme — gigantic creatures 
whose every step shook the earth with 
fearful reverberations, monsters more 
fantastic than the imaginings of science- 
fiction authors, yet who really existed. 

Indeed, we receive all-too-few stories 
of this nature and therefore are very 
pleased to publish this vivid tale of the 
world a million years ago. 

But a new note is added. Not only do 
we see the ancient monsters in their 
struggle for existence, but also how we 
today owe our existence to them. Hiis 
may seem puzzling to you, but read the 
story and learn a very probable episode — 
unimportant to the reptiles that partici- 
pated, but of vital consequence to a race 
yet a million years in their future. 



came perceptible. Strange noises that hav- 
ing been drowned out at the ship’s arrival, 
now rose vigorously into the humid air. 
From far and near came the hissing and 
shrieking of monstrous reptiles — reptiles 
that infested and reigned supreme on this 
world millions of years ago. Millions of 
years ago, in the Jurassic period, they 
lived — a span of years which took up 
about six per cent of the life on the earth. 

The heavy landing of the space-ship 
shook the ground, and before long a group 
of tall trees hid the approach of an inquisi- 
tive allosaurus, that behind the outermost 
fringe of trees came to a rest. With its 
comparatively small but strong forelegs, 
which rarely, if ever, touched the earth, 
it grasped a tall, thin tree to balance it- 
self, while it gazed hesitantly upon this 
strange being. 

The reptile carnivora seemed to pay 
not the slightest notice to a large rent in 
its side, from which blood freely flowed. 
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Now and then it turned its head sidewise 
like a bird to eye the uneven ground, as 
if it awaited the earth to betray, by its 
involuntary tremors, the approach of some 
creature that the cold-blooded reptile 
could better understand than that large 
eg^-Iike thing. Overhead a shrilHng ar- 
chaeopteryx, partly hidd«i by the fogs 
that rose from the warm earth, attracted 
the momentary gaze of the huge sentind. 
Not knowing whether to brave the sudden 
terrific heat, which the fires of the rocket- 
ship had created, or to abandon the glit- 
tering, quiet thing before it and hunt else- 
where, the monster stood for a moment 
perplexed. 

Suddenly, in its dilemma, the htmgry 
allosaurus felt the ground vibrate to the 
dancing feet of some prehistoric combat- 
ants that fought for life and food. That 
signal decided the question. Instantly the 
short-witted reptile forgot the metal ar- 
rival as it turned and made off in the 
direction of the battle. A sole breeze 
wafted to its nostrils the enticing odor of 
blood that had already been carelessly 
spilt. 

With its powerful hind legs, which were 
almost as long as its body, allosaurus 
leaped in tremendous bounds, covering 
ground with amazing speed as a frothy, 
white foam fell from its long, hissing 
jaws. Already the dying screams of one 
of the combatants pierced the air. 

The ground heaved and trembled as 
from all over creatures hurried toward the 
scene of the battle. Soon the foggy. air was 
filled with the shrilling and screaming of 
the hungry monsters of an infant, planet. 

Animals mostly of a smaller type 
crowded and soon filled a small clearing 
that was made by the careless fighters in 
their efforts. Many small individuals were 
crushed to death beneath the ponderous 
feet of their larger brothers in the rush 
for food, and provided another mouthful 
or so. Here an angry reptile tore into 
bits a small scavenger that stole a faece of 
meat from its possession, and in doing so 
added to its meal. From above, powerful 
jawB snapped off its head in turn. Thus 
mere meat was provided. 



Usually the smaller creatures grabbed 
a bit of meat and dashed off with it, fear- 
ful of losing it to some larger animal, 
while the larger creatures remained, surer 
of their ground. As the noises increased 
in volume, hungry mouths fed and empty 
bellies became filled. 

• Slowly the blood-red sun set, leaving 

the steaming forests solely in the pos- 
session of the noisy dinosaurs that were 
the inhabitants. The metal alien lay be- 
neath the subdued glare of the stately 
moon. With the parting of day, a round 
door, dose to the ground, slid aside and an 
amazingly small creatitre stepped out, the 
door closing immediately behind it. The 
four-foot arrival, without any noticeable 
form of physical defence, could hardly 
have been any more than a mouthful for 
any of the giant preying carnivora. 

An orange skullcap covered a large 
head from two beedy eyes; set under a high 
forehead, to the back of a short, thick 
neck. Two pairs of arms and one pair o>f 
legs betrayed the fact that this creature 
had probably evolved from some six- 
legged creation. A thin green metal tunic 
covered the remainder of the short body. 
From a thick black belt, two blunt hooks 
supported a like number of small> round 
tubes, and one of the thin arms always 
hung near them. The little being seemed 
ready for any form of attack as its watch- 
fulness plainly showed. 

The strange creature whistled a few 
notes which, explained, would read as, 
“Come out. It is cooler than when the 
sun shone.” 

As the door again opened, another and 
a third of the like species stepped out 
slowly, hesitantly. They formed a silent 
group not far from the space-craft, while 
they gazed up at the planet Mars, hailing 
like a crimson jewel in the sky. One began 
to whistle, he who had first stepped forth 
from the ship. 

“Our mother planet. See bow she looks 
at us with a burning eye.” 

“From here we cannot see the misery 
on the faces of our people,” answered he 
who had first stepped ont after the whistle. 
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“Yet,” the first one whistled, “that 
bright world will soon be uninhabitable, 
and might have been the death of our race 
had we not discovered this more inhab- 
itable world. 

“Our scientists were right when they 
explained that this planet wouldn’t be too 
hot for us; and everyone thought we 
should roast here. Its daylight cannot be 
much hotter than its night, so as far as 
heat is concerned, this planet w'ill suit us.” 

A silence reigned, pierced by reptilic 
yells from the outside, to which these crea- 
tures paid no attention. Each was envel- 
oped in his own thoughts — ^tremendous 
thoughts. A world was dying and a des- 
perate race sought a more habitable place, 
one where their lives would not be en- 
dangered. Now a suitable planet was dis- 
covered, one that would safely harbor 
their race. But what form of life existed 
on this planet ? 

In a happy frame of mind, the third 
creature whistled a series of short notes. 

“The atmosphere is pure and innocent 
in composition here, free from any form 
of contamination w'hich years of needless 
warfare caused on our world. The ocean 
water can be utilized by our motors and 
the ever-rising steam can be caught and 
condensed to drinkable liquid, being of the 
!,ame composition that we are used to. 
The soil is very active, and as for the 
greater gravity, these specially constructed 
l)lack belts will take care of that until we 
become more accustomed to it. 

“At the rising of the sun, we will plant 
the seeds of the wonderful quanghnni tree 
and some others to see if they bear on this 
soil the same good, sweet fruit that they 
bear on Mars. Soon we will fortify our- 
selves, for who knows what creatures ixi- 
habit this world, and at the first hours of 
dawn, our space-ship will go back to our 
own planet with the glad tidings, leaving 
a small colony here to prepare this 
place for our entire race. This I overheard 
our Commander tell the chief pilot after 
we had landed and made the tests.” 

Having had enough of star-gazing, they 
looked around them and into the deep, 
dark forests from which they heard issue 



loud animal noises, the first being again 
whistled, betraying solid confidence. 

“What have we to fear of noisy, lowly 
beasts ; we are well armed and can surely 
defend ourselves against brainless ani- 
mals,” and he touched the tubes that hung 
from the black gravity-belt. Then he 
added, “Come, now it is time to awaken 
the others so they will immediately begin 
preparing our fortifications.” 

• In the hours of darkness, the machines 

contained in the sky-flier hummed with 
vibrant activity. Work went on also on 
the outside of the alien metal monster. 

A wire barrier conducting thousands of 
volts of electricity had been thrown up and 
it now encased the sandy landing field. 
The uppermost wire was suspended about 
twenty feet above the ground and ran 
through insulated metal posts that had 
been taken out of the sky vehicle. 

Large circular holes were dug as the 
preparations for a metal fortress. Gangs 
of these strange beings worked in orderly 
confusion within the wire enclosure. A 
few stiff guards stood nervously listening 
to the strange, noisy goings-on outside 
of their electrical protection. 

Thick, insulated wires were connected 
onto the wires on the enclosure and led 
to large digging and welding tools of 
various shapes. One of the digging tools 
threw sand in a steady stream into a large 
container, while it bored deep into the 
ground with a group of metal liars, the 
ends of which resembled a bent shovel. 
Its actions rivaled those of a dog digging 
for a buried bone. 

But if those within the electrical wall 
showed extreme activity, so too, creatures 
on the outside of the wall were active, 
although the survdval of their specie did 
not depend on them, which was not tlie 
case with the desperate Martians. 

A couple of miles away, two yehing 
reptiles fought, one for food, the other 
for life itself. A large, noisy thunder-rep- 
tile, a mountain of living flesh, was trying 
desperately to defend itself from a blood- 
thirsty, screeching allosaurus. The former. 
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a herbivorous reptile that dwelt mainly in 
the fresh waters of the island because of 
its bulky thirty-five tons, was hissing an- 
gi-ily at its agile harasser. Caught away 
from its favorite haunts, it was almost 
helpless against the smaller but more 
energetic carnivora. Because of the con- 
struction of its body, the herbivorous rep- 
tile was not made for too-active move- 
ments on land ; therefore it tried to reach 
water, in which it would be safe from 
Dinosaur Allosaunis. 

With a reptilic scream, as if tired of it 
all, it suddenly turned, almost bowling 
over its dancing opponent with its long, 
muscular tail which was easily a third the 
length of its entire body, and made off in 
the direction of a large, muddy lake. 
Screeching, the tremendous carnivora 
bounded along after it. The ground shook 
beneath their weight, as both disappeared 
noisily into the dank forest. 

A lumbering, yet more agile diplodocus, 
a herbivorous reptile resembling the huge 
brontosaurus or thunder-reptile, but more 
slenderly built and with an exceptionally 
small head, made its way through the 
forest, accidentally stepping on a small 
reptile in its path, (hat was a bit too slow 
in escaping. A tiny bunch of broken bones, 
well squashed into the soft ground, was 
all that remained as the monster passed, 
as mute evidence of some insignificant 
tragttly. Quietly the reptile passed on. 
oblivious to the damage it had wrought. 
It, too, made its way to an inland body of 
water. Before it had reached its destina- 
tion, it stopped to eat some young, luscious 
growth, wholly forgetful of such a thing 
as water. 

Here and there the beaten underbrush 
and broken trees attested to some vigorous 
battle that had reigned. Large insects flew 
or ran along the forest floor looking for 
food or prey. Everywhere it was hunt or 
be hunted, and sometimes both. It was 
miraculous how any of the creatures man- 
aged to grow to maturity. 

Near a large swamp, hordes of tiny rep- 
tiles that had recently emerged from their 
eggs played and ate together. These little 



cold-blooded bodies ran noisily, squeaking 
as if joyful of being alive. They eagerly 
devoured slow, clumsy insects and small 
growth. Sometimes a miniature combat 
arose, in which two small reptiles bit, 
scratched, and tumbled in the soft, warm 
ground. At the approach of their larger 
brothers, they scattered, hiding beneath 
the plentiful growth, their baby-hissing 
lost in louder noises. Suddenly a large in- 
sect, with snapping mandibles, snatched 
up a baby reptile and disappeared with it 
writhing in its iron clutch. Not one of the 
small reptiles seemed to notice or care 
about its sudden departure. 

Not far from this natural incubator, a 
fleeing morosaurus dashed into the ocean 
that washed a loamy shore, to escape from 
a large flesh-eating monster. Silently it 
swam along the edge of the water, hoping 
to lose its pursuer that was afraid of the 
salty water, persistently following its 
course on land. 

Suddenly the pursued set up a tremen- 
dous shrilling ; a gigantic shark had bitten 
its long tail into three pieces, one of which 
remained in the fish’s cavernous mouth, 
while a second and third floated free, the 
center of a large and widening red spot. 
Kicking frantically, the morosaurus fell 
over on its side, while its long neck re- 
mained upright. Its yells rang clear and 
loud, as with the bloody stump of its tail 
it was unable to reach the land, and if it 
did, the hungry carnivora eagerly awaited 
it. 

Tlie dying reptile began to turn and 
heave as numerous preying fish assailed 
its body, tearing off huge chunks of meat. 
Yelling, the disappointed carnivora on the 
land gobbled up a dead fish that had float- 
ed in toward the shore, and disappeared m 
search of less elusive prey, clumsily step- 
ping on three insect gladiators in its path. 

Although morosaurus never swam the 
dangerous waters of the ocean, instinctive- 
ly preferring the inland bodies of water, 
its minute brain had decided to chance the 
ocean rather than certain death at the 
jaws of the reptile carnivora. Now, how- 
ever, at the expense of its life, it learned 
why it had always shunned the ocean. 
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• Back within the ^lartian wire protec- 
tion, the alien preparations still went on. 
Already large green metal stems, embed- 
ded in the large circular holes in the 
ground, supported a thin metallic plat- 
form, upon which stood a sentinel near a 
thick, stationary electron-gun. Above, the 
skeleton of the second platform was being 
erected. In two metal huts reposed con- 
centrated supplies. A third hut was being 
thrown up. Three great electric lights 
illumined the amazing scene. 

A tall, round structure that was parti- 
tioned into many cubicles would serve as 
housing for the small Martian colony that 
was going to remain. Three digging ma- 
chines tore holes deep into the earth, then 
some Martians, carrying small containers, 
turned small dials on their black gravity- 
belts and fell slowly into the holes. Chem- 
ical tests of the ground were being con- 
ducted. 

Nearby, a group of these intelligent 
aliens were cutting small growth and test- 
ing them with many forms of apparatus. 
Small successes brought whistles from 
the workers. Insects, and e\’en a small rep- 
tile was not safe from their prying com- 
pounded eyes. After they had made a 
thorough examination of the creature’s 
external appearance, they cut it opeti, 
much to the embarrassment of the writh- 
ing reptile. 

Everything was as methodical as if it 
had all been prepared in advance, and 
every Martian knew exactly what he was 
to do. Tirelessly the alien horde labored 
on, struggled to make this planet, yet in 
its infancy, theirs — plans that thwarted 
those of Nature. 

With surprise, the unearthly being 
felt a new vibration in the ground, one 
that didn’t come from their machinery. 
The earthly tremors became more dis- 
tinct ; the creature tliat was the cause of 
this new note in the ground was appar- 
ently approaching them. 

Although the workers labored on, they 
looked up more frequently and the armed 
guards became more tense. Their three- 
fingered hands rested on the heat-ray 
tubes, ready for instant action. 



From the nearby trees, a serpent-like 
head and neck appeared, and as the forest 
giants swayed, a large, massy body waded 
through their midst. The bright electric 
lights shone on a hill of crude and bumpy 
flesh. Tiny eyes in a ridiculously small 
head held some tweirty-five feet above the 
ground, peered down on these aliens of a 
different world. 

Brontosaurus advanced to “meet” these 
creatures. A machine set on the head of 
one of the Martians hummed, then 
stopped at the turn of a switch. 

“No thoughts,” the wearer whistled. 

Tliis was the signal for dozens of heat- 
ray tubes to flash into instant action. Bril- 
liant purple lights stung the body of the 
forty-ton thunder-reptile. Hundaiteds of 
black burnt spots appeared on the surface 
of its body. Hissing angrily, it stepped up 
to the wire barrier. 

Instantly the guard on the metal plat- 
form whistled a loud note as he stuffed 
something soft and fluffy into a crevice in 
the side of his head. The horde of Mar- 
tians below did likewise. No sooner had 
they finished than the stationary gun thun- 
dered into action, for the puny heat-ra)rs 
seemed not to affect the attacking reptile 
at all, and their wire protection, a vital 
necessity, was being threatened. 

With a stupendous roar thaT absolutely 
rocked the surrounding forest and caused 
hundreds of creatures to fall where they 
stood, an invisible stream of electrons shot 
out of the muzzle of the gun, striking the 
huge brontosaurus, just as it was about 
to crash the puny wire safety. The reptile 
halted in its tracks. Its mouth opened to 
howl in agony, but no sound issued forth 
from that gigantic throat. Its body began 
to change visibly to a greenish color. It 
began to shiver. Then, from a ter- 
rible dinosaur. Brontosaurus became a 
mass of struggling green worms ! 

At the metamorphosis, the thunder of 
the electron gun ceased, and the sudden 
silence seemed unearthly. But then rep- 
tilic noises began again to fill the humid 
air. 

A soft plump, and the green mass fell 
onto the wires and a large, brilliant flare 
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lit the surrounding forest. The hot wires 
electrocuted the alien mass and trans- 
formed them to pieces of blackened cin- 
ders. The thunder-reptile had died as a 
horde of unearthly green worms. 

The electron gun, which released a flow 
of loose electrons, caused in organisms 
violent molecular metamorphosis that 
changed completely the organism, often 
forming, if properly adjusted, from one 
individual, many living organisms. Inor- 
ganic compounds were also transformed, 
if enough power was applied, by this 
amazing gun. 

The weight of the fallen worms had 
broken a set of wires that had almost 
short-circuited the electric current. The 
mending of the broken wires began at 
once. 

One of the workers began to whistle in 
a disgusted tone, “And we had to fly 
three-fourths of this planet to come to 
all this”; he had cut a great gash in his 
thin arm by accident. A blue liquid gushed 
to the surface of the hurt appendage. 

On Mars the air was so thin that its 
inhabitants had to whistle, piercingly and 
shrilly, to make themselves heard. After 
ages of shrill whistling, their hearing or- 
gans had become permanently attuned to 
high tones and thus many low, earthly 
noises went by them unnoticed. 

No one answered this sally of the in- 
jured Martian, which they knew was 
brought on by pain. But one creature that 
stopped its digging machine for a mo- 
ment felt that if it did not express its 
opinion, it would most certainly burst. 

“Yet it is the best that we could find. 
We never really expected to find this 
world habitable for us; and it even has 
meat in tremendous abundance although 
the vegetable matter is unfit for food. We 
are safe from death here, and our young 
will grow up happily. Is that not better 
than a lingering death on Mars ?” 

One who mended a broken wire whis- 
tled in gleeful tones, “Yes, it certainly is 
better, and much more so. We will estab- 
lish the first colony on this planet, but 
soon our entire race will be here. Then 
will come my little family, and all will be 



well. We will then be safe from death. 
Can not that be worthy of our most des- 
perate efforts?” 

A guard who was recharging his heat- 
ray tube turned the high-pitched conversa- 
tion into a new channel. “I wander how 
the scouts to the other two planets fared ?” 

As all the Martians became very busy, 
no answer greeted his query and the work 
went on in silence. From nearby, reptiles 
made the night hideous with their loud 
yells. Many could not hear, for the elec- 
tron gun, in tearing loose electrons from 
special compounds, for the firing charge, 
had caused such noise as to render them 
partly or wholly deaf. That, however, 
wasn’t such a serious handicap as most of 
them could easily detect tremors in the 
earth to warn them of the approach of 
any creature, but the animals expressed 
surprise at the novelty of their new phys- 
ical condition. 

• Again the earth announced the ap- 
proach of some monstrous visitor and 
the Martians again became tensed. A 
smaller monster appeared on the fringe 
of the forest. The thought-transmitter 
again betrayed the fact that the confronter 
was of some low order. 

The forty- foot morosaurus gazed not 
on the six-limbed aliens; they were only 
tiny reptiles to it, reptiles that must stand 
off reverently at its approach, but the 
queer, round space-craft held its gaze. 
Was it some egg? Maybe it was good to 
eat ! 

The Martians, not caring to have any- 
thing to do with such monsters, hoped that 
the curious reptile would depart, or at 
least leave them unmolested. It was not a 
show of intelligence to waste ammunition 
on creatures that caused no harm. But 
the guards kept a steady eye and a tense 
arm on their heat-tubes, ready, if the 
morosaurus became too inquisitive. 

“See,” a Martian whistled, “it has a 
large head and is itself much smaller than 
the other one was. Does it also want to 
investigate our little nest?” 

Without warning, two creatures simul- 
taneously appeared on the sandy ground. 
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but from different directions. So en- 
grossed had the Martians been in Moro- 
saurus, that except for the vigilance of 
a guard, they would not have noticed the 
approach of the two new visitors. Now 
all eyes turned toward them, and the trio 
■was carefully inspected for any signs of 
uncontrollable curiosity in the “nest” of 
the Martians. 

Each visitor had a different purpose in 
view. The allosaurus had scentedi the 
morosaurus and was hungry for meat. 
The grotesque stegosaurus was hurrying 
to its favorite grazing grounds and it 
habitually crossed this particular piece of 
land. 

The reptilic monsters never seemed to 
rest. The heat at night, coming from the 
warm earth, kept them awake and, in th.e 
daytime, the hot sun kept them especially 
active. They must have rested, if they ever 
did, when and where the desire seized 
them. 

With a scream of triumphant, hunger, 
the allosaurus leaped at the morosaurus, 
which had tiuned to defend its lengthy 
carcass. Its head shot out and powerful 
jaws snapped at the hungry carnivora, 
biting off a piece of flesh from its chest. 
Screaming, the two circled wryly, each 
seeking an advantageous hold. Their pon- 
derous steps thumped the soft ground, 
while the awed Martians gazed on a 
battle supreme. 

Although morosaurus was herbivorous, 
he did not seem to mind a bit of meat, if 
it could be obtained. His microscopic 
brain did not warn him of the danger it 
took in order to get this titbit, hence it 
undertook a battle with the reptile car- 
nivora. 

Morosaurus’ long tail swept and mashed 
the undergrowth, while its pounding feet 
broke stems and crushed them into the 
ground. The bodies of the two prehistoric 
giants broke trees and pounded the ground 
unmercifully. The earth reverberated to 
their dancing, and wherever they were, 
creatures of every sort knew that a noble 
battle was going on. 

Snapping, biting, taring, and screech- 
ing, the combatants tore the night with 



their gigantic eflForts. They both tumbled 
on the ground, their bodies breaking trees 
with loud snaps, in prehistoric clinches. 
Always they separated, streaming blood, 
but otherwise unharmed — ^apparently. The 
carnivora!.s- powerful legs tore, at the her- 
bivorous reptile, while the latter’s tail kept 
the former busy, and sometimes landed,' 
stinging blows. The stomach of allo- 
saurus was becoming impatient when his 
chance came. 

• While the battle had been raging, the 

stegosaurus, before any of the Martian 
guards could attempt to stop it, had, in 
sudden fear at the approach of some crea- 
ture behind it, plunged into the electrical 
wiring, and widi a horrid scream, became 
a charred mass of flesh and horny plates, 
while it pulled down a few lines of wiring 
in its fall. 

Shutting off the current, the Martians 
set immediately about repairing the new 
break in their wall, while the remainder 
kept interested eyes on the battling pair, 
hoping that in their efforts they would 
keep away from the wire wall. 

Not in their wildest dreams had the 
Martians imagined the existence of such 
monsters. They knew that against such 
creatures, if they attacked in unison, their 
weapons would be useless and they them- 
selves would be slaughtered without the 
slightest hesitation on the part of their 
reptilic attackers. Yet their case was des- 
perate,, and though they had one electron 
gun, they had come prepared for emer- 
gencies and had brought parts for another 
one. The electron gun seemed to be their 
only weapon strong enough to hold off 
the reptilic monsters of this world. 

With this in mind, one of the Martians 
uttered a series of low whistles and a small 
body of Martians detached themselves 
from the group of on-lookers and entered 
the space-rocket, wliere there were motors 
that would aid in assembling another elec- 
tron gun. 

At the scream of the stegosaurus, the 
morosaurus, in sudden surprise, turned 
its head. That gave the hungry allosaurus 
its chance and it leaped to the side of its 
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herbivorous combatant. As morosaurus 
turned back its head, the allosaurus, with 
a scream, leaped astride its opponent, al- 
most breaking its back in the fall. 

Instantly the herbivorous monster 
turned its head to bite at the carnivora, 
which seized the terrifying head in its 
short forelegs and held it while its power- 
ful teeth sank into its prey’s long neck; 
at the same time its long legs squashed the 
sides of its opponent. The jaws of the 
morosaurus locked in a useless flesh hold 
on the side of the carnivorous fighter. 
Allosaurus bit large pieces of living flesh 
from the desperate morosaurus that re- 
leased its hold so as to seek a better one. 
At this, the allosaurus’ jaws locked in a 
death clamp near the head of its prey, 
where the neck was the thinnest. 

The alien horde watched the battle of 
the giants with bated breath. The ground 
was tom and scarred; the growth was 
trampled and demolished, almost as well 
as their mechanism could have done it. 
But the most harmful effect the battle had 
caused was the fact that it had brought 
ever-hungry carnivora and insects to the 
scene, which was immediately outside 
their enclosure. 

The earth again began to tremble at 
the weight of approaching creatures 
whose bellies craved meat — ^meat that 
would be found on the dying body of the 
morosaurus. The herbivorous giant, in 
its death agony, carried its victorious op- 
ponent and itself, on aimless legs, into the 
wire enclosure; and the wire, which had 
not yet been mended, carried no electric 
current. 

Interested in the battle and hence un- 
prepared, the startled Martians had ex- 
pected to see the morosaurus fall dead at 
least from loss of blood, instead of the 
two combatants, as one, rushing into their 
enclosure and up onto their space-ship, 
causing it to turn on its side. 

The allosauras, seeing the space-craft 
and supposing it to be more meat, greed- 
ily leaped onto the ship, denting its 
smooth exterior, and crashing the trans- 
parent metal used as glass. For a moment 



it resembled King Kong atop the Empire 
State Building. 

Nowhere, except on the rocket-tubes, 
could the victorious carnivora find a tooth 
hold, and as heat-rays burnt black spots on 
it, the warning was given and hearing 
organs were again stopped up as the 
roaring electron gun went, for the second 
time that night, into reverberating action. 

Excepting the thunder-reptile, never 
had the electron gun had such a huge 
organic target. Always its target had been 
some enemy space-ship, or Martian soil 
had been changed into some useful metal, 
but such a mountain of living flesh had 
never before been touched. 

After the allosaurus had been trans- 
formed into a wriggling pile of green 
worms, the heat-rays burned the loath- 
some results. Then a terrifying horde 
burst onto the sandy clearing, from all 
sides of the forest — animals. Almost a 
solid hundred of them faced a puny wi>-e 
wall. The element of excitement imme- 
diately manifested itself in the Martians. 
They milled around for a moment, ner- 
vously preparing for wholesale slaughter. 

Cold-blooded monstrosities of various 
sizes, with empty bellies, faced the alien 
horde, as if accusing them of trying to 
wrest from Nature a world that did not 
belong to them. Not a second did these 
hungry creatures waste. With one accord 
they surged forward. 

The noise of the battle had not been the 
only thing that had caused their appear- 
ance. All night a steady rumbling in the 
earth had aroused their excitement, but 
they could not locate the source. There- 
fore, many were hungrier than usual as 
they had wasted many hours in a vain 
search. Naturally this battle brought up 
a larger hungry mob of animals than was 
usual. 

Hissing and yelling, they forced their 
way to the dead, but unchanged moro- 
saurus. After a timely warning to the 
Martians, the electron gun went once 
more into a thunderous activity, at which 
Hell broke loose. The gun easily drowned 
out all sounds, so it appeared that rep- 
tilic mouths opened in silence. 
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The wire protection, bearing no current, 
as it had not been mended, disappeared 
instantly. Had the hungry stampeding 
mob more brains and less stomach, they 
would have fled in panic at the terrific din 
of the gun, but as it was, they fearlessly 
came on crushing down their own kind 

Magically there appeared amongst them‘ 
green, loathsome, crawling worms that 
were instantly pounced upon by hungry 
insects that the scent of blood also brought. 
A Martian girard went down as 3 large 
flying beetle sank long mandibles into his 
neck. A tiny reptile carnivora grasped a 
Martian by a leg and bit it easily ofiF, as 
the alien teing drew himself aw:^ whist- 
ling in agony. The lights went out and 
only the light of the moon and stars 
showed the turmoil that reigned. 

Yells of agony, screams of the dying, 
alien whistles, and the noise of stamping 
feet were all lost in the clamoring of the 
electron gun that chose a large creature 
for a target and transformed it directly. 
Luckily for the hungry creatures the 
second electron gun had not a chance of 
being constructed, for the space-ship had 
been turned on its side by the rush of the 
dead morosaurus and the machinery 
didn’t function properly. 

Heat guns shone a steady light, cutting, 
burning, slicing, and killing j but it wasn’t 
enough. The electron gun suddenly 
stopped its thundering activity; some in- 
sect, escaping the notice of the guard, had 
investigated its inner works and its dead 
body now hampered the action of the 
mechanism which had become jammed. 
As the voice of the electron gnn ^ed out, 
the noise of the triumphant reptiles rose 
to shrill heights. 

A struggling Martian, lost in the midst 
of fighting animals, was bitten to pieces, 
and insects pierced his thin skin very 
easily. His body was finally a mass of 
blood that attracted the notice of more 
creatures. A large pile of loathsome green 
worms fell and smothered a horde of in- 
sects that were busily devouring the body 
of a writhing, small reptile. The body of 
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a dead Martian jerked in various direc- 
tions as it was torn apart. 

Screams of the beastly ami whistles of 
the intelligent intermingled and pierced 
the air as one. Thrashing bodies filled what 
had once been an alien landing field. Rep- 
tile fought reptile and Martian. 

An attempt, by the aliens, was made to 
get to their ship, but their venture ended 
in dteatb, sudden but painlessly merciful. 
Even the impassive moon gasped' in awed 
surprise. 

The last group of Martians made their 
last stand, surrounded by hungry moun- 
tains of living flesh. Crowding together in 
a defensive bunch and facing the outside, 
they cut a brilliant wall of heat. From 
above, by means of a tremendous leap 
from the backs of the surrounding ani- 
mals, a blood-mad creature fell amongst 
the Martians and broke their defense. 

With the death of her last scout on 
Earth, the Martian race was destined to 
believe the third planet from the sun un- 
inhabitable, though they never leamed 
why. 

More animals arrived and many battles 
raged around the body of the strange 
metal monster of another world. The 
wounded fled, leaving comparatively few 
hungry beasts to gorge themselves with a 
sudden abundance of meat. Over the 
masses of green, helpless worms swarmed 
insects of all sizes — earthly insects bent on 
the extermination of an unearthly specie. 

• As usual, the sun rose and, with its 

usual dignity, glared majestically down 
on the warm earth. Where in the night 
there had been an alien electrical barrier, 
now lay piles of hones and the bodies of 
dead animals, attesting to the savageness 
of the inhabitants of an infant planet. 
Here and there lay the round skull of a 
Martian, a skull that denoted intelligence 
— a skull that was a sort of prediction that 
seemed to foretell of a speck that would, 
millions of years in the future, rule the 
earth. 

Stupid earthly creatures had preserved 
the world for earthly intelligence to come 
aeons later. 

END 
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By PAUL K. CHAPPLE 

• “I’ve a mind to take you across my 
knee!” Scientist Albert Webster glared 
at his beautiful ward with an expression 
composed of equal parts of amusement 
and irritation. “I send you to the most 
exclusive and expensive girl’s school in 
the country, and five months later you 
return to me with the astounding an- 
nouncement that you wish to stop every- 
thing and become an authoress !” 

Nada Williams laughed lightly as she 
sat upon the arm of his chair and affec- 
tionately planted a kiss on his gray-fringed 
bald pate. “But Webbie,” she said, “I am 
already an authoress. My very first story 
was accepted by Miracle Tales, and — ” 
“All right — all right,” sighed the scien- 
tist wearily. “You have published a 
science-fiction yarn and have managed, 
somehow, to wheedle an unsuspecting 
editor out of twenty-five dollars. But can 
you continue to be so lucky? Why must 
you forsake your schooling? Go on writ- 
ing, if you wish — but please regard it as 
only a hobby.” 

As though to lend finality to his words, 
Webster drew forth his pipe and com- 
menced to load it. He really disliked hav- 
ing words with Nada, for he loved her as 
if she were his own daughter. The death 
of an old acquaintance had rendered the 
girl parentless at a tender age, he had told 
her, and Webster had adopted and nursed 
her through the numerous little ills of in- 
fancy, and had watched her blossom into 
a bewitching young woman. Eighteen 
years ago she had come under his care. 
Eighteen years! Could it be poss — 

“ — such a wonderful honor,” Nada was 
pouting wistfully. “I thought you would 
be proud of me.” 

“I am proud of you,” the scientist vig- 
orously insisted. “That goes without say- 
ing. 



“But science-fiction — of all things ! 
What, my darling, do you know about 
science?” 

“Not a great deal,” admitted the girl, 
mischievously twining her delicate fingers 
in his sparse hair, “but that is where you 
and — ^and your four — er — charming as- 
sistants come in. As chief chemist and 
botanist of the Proctor Research Corpora- 
tion, you can furnish me with loads of 
story material and plots and theories 
and—” 

“Ah!” Webster nodded with sudden 
understanding. He lit his pipe and drew 
from it for a moment; finally, he looked 
up into Nada’s pleading, expectant eyes 
and knew that he was defeated. 

“What can I do? I suppose I may as 
well write to your school and ask to have 
your things sent home.”* 

Not many months later, Nada Williams 
gleefully entered her guardian’s labora- 
tory. 

“I want another idea, Webbie.” 

Albert Webster looked up from his test 
tubes and smiled broadly. Sharply, he 
commanded his four assistants to leave 

*The brilliant career of Nada Williams as a leading 
writer of science-fiction need not be recounted here. No 
reader of the particular tyf« of literature in which she 
specialized is unfamiliar with the^ sparkling wit, pleas- 
ing description, and original plotting that characterized 
her inimitable manuscripts. Nada’s elderly guardian, of 
course, was her adviser on the theories and technical 
matters upon which her narratives were based; for 
years he had labored over his formulas and experiments, 
but it was only in the past decade — through the inspira- 
tion of his ward and the able help of his assistants — 
that he gained recognition through his laboratorical 
efforts. These “assistants,” by the way, were Leo, Mark, 
Eric, and Karl — an amazing group of strong, dull-witted 
men of uncertain age who faithfully did the scientist's 
bidding, no matter what the task. Tliey seemed to be 
permanent parts of the laboratory to Nada; they wore, 
it seemed, the same soiled smocks year in and year out. 
Naturally, then, it was impossible for Nada to grow up 
in such environment without accumulating an interest 
in things scientific. 

To return to the young lady’s science-fiction efforts, 
there is no question but that most of you avid con- 
sumers of pseudo-science stories have tried to fathom 
the disappearance of the Nada Williams tales from 
your favorite magazine. In this connection, perhap.s 
you will be surprised to learn that the partially com- 
pleted manuscript of “The Growth Promoter” (A nar- 
rative which would have been termed _ her crowning 
effort) was willfully destroyed by the brilliant authoress; 
a certain incident in her young life caused her to 
never again touch the little portable typewriter which 
faithfully served her through many a story-writing 
campaign. 
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the room ; they filed out like bulky robots 
responding to the turn of a switch. 

“What!” exclaimed Webster happily, 
"Did you sell 'The Plant Men’?” 

In answer, Nada produced a small slip 
of paper from her purse. 

“Seventy-five dollars, darling.” Im- 
pulsively, she threw her arms about his 
neck. “All this money I am getting is 
rightfully yours, you know.” 

Webster laughed. 

"Nothing of the kind !” he said earnest- 
ly. “You do all the work. I merely give 
you bare suggestions.” 

"You’re a sweet, sweet, sweet — ” 

“Yes, I fully realize that,” mumbled the 
scientist; and then, to cover up his con- 
fusion : “I believe you want another 
idea?” 

“I’d love one !” 

“All right — sit down while I adjust my 
thinking cap.” 

Nada took out a small pad and pencil 
and perched herself on the edge of a lab- 
oratory table. Suddenly she discerned an 
odd, far-away light in Webbie’s eyes — a 
light which she could not remember hav- 
ing seen before. But it vanished as quick- 
ly as it had come. 

“Nada,” began Webster softly, “I think 
I have an idea which is so unusual that it 
cannot fail to sell. 

“I^t us say that a certain scientist dis- 
covers a type of ray which is extremely 
potent in that it very materially speeds up 
the natural growth of an herb, for ex- 
ample. 

“Let our scientist accidentally try his 
ray on a human infant — ” 

“What an idea?” interrupted Nada as 
she busily scribbled the words of her 
guardian. 

“ — and perhaps the scientist is able to 
bring aliout full physical maturity in the 
baby in the short space of twenty-four 
hours. Mentally, of course, the grown in- 
fant would be practically mindless, and 
consequently under the complete hypnotic 
control of the scientist.” 

“Wonderful !” cried Nada. “I could 
have my chief character kidnap a number 
of babies, apply his — er — ^“growth pro- 



moter,’ and make the physically mature 
infants do whatever he wished !” 

“Exactly.” 

Before Webster could protect himself, 
his enthusiastic ward embraced him once 
more. 

“Oh, Webbie — darling! With all due 
respect to your former ideas, this one is 
by far the best you’ve given me. Why, it 
might really have happened.” 

* * ♦ 

Nada Williams was determined to make 
a “big hit” with her new story I She spent 
months developing it and preparing it for 
publication. Each sentence and paragraph 
she constructed and revised with the ut- 
most care. She strove assiduously to pro- 
duce a literary masterpiece — a tale which 
surely would make Webbie prouder than 
ever of his “little girl,” as he loved to call 
her. 

She searched the libraries diligently in 
order to discover if there bad ever been 
instances where several babies had dis- 
appeared simultaneously ; with such 
knowledge, she could set the locality of 
her story accordingly and lend to it the 
ring of truth. 

To her astonishment and interest, such 
an occurrence had taken place in the vil- 
lage of La Pointe, Wisconsin, about 
twenty years before. Several infants had 
mysteriously vanished in the space of a 
week, and despite the frantic efforts of 
police and relatives alike, no traces of the 
children were found. Nada lost little time 
in carrying her “find” to her adviser. 

“Webbie,” she burst into her guardian’s 
laboratory eagerly. “I am going to lay my 
story in La Pointe, Wiscon — ” 

But the young authoress was suddenly 
.struck dumb; Webster had become oddly 
pale at her words — a test tube slipped 
from his trembling fingers and smashed 
to bits on the floor. The four assistants 
became motionless ; their brute faces were 
childish, immature in the dimly lit lab- 
oratory. 

La Pointe — La Pointe. Why had the 
name shocked Webbie? Why did he 
(Continued on page 747 ) 







(Illustration by Winter) 

Adjusting my spectacles, I found, to my surprise, that this Mack spot was a 
monotrol car of the same model as my own. 
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By PHILIP J. BARTEL 

• Smith - Robert is a “throw-back.” 

Neither his friends nor his family, the 
Science-Research Smiths, can understand 
his strange attitude. All are shocked at 
his request of the Supreme Council for 
permission to select his own mate ! 

For countless generations. Smith after 
Smith, like the rest of the world, have 
been content to allow the Eugenics Coun- 
cil to arrange their marriages and super- 
vise the care and education of their chil- 
dren. This is the reason for their remark- 
able mental development. They lead the 
world in scientific achievement. Both male 
and female members are proud of their 
great strides in science. 

In this forty-fifth century of enlight- 
enment, man has substituted machines for 
almost every premeditated physical move- 
ment. Centuries of mental labors have in- 
creased the capacity of his brain, but have 
lessened his agility and atrophied many of 
his muscles. Cravings for exercise and 
desires of the flesh have vanished. Con- 
centrated foods in the form of powders 
and pills, taken by mouth and by hypoder- 
mic injections, have discouraged the de- 
velopment of teeth. False sets are now 
used for adornment alone. 

Amidst a world solely interested in 
the advancement of science, ordinary hu- 
man feelings are scarce. Only family 
pride remains. 

Individual families have seized control 
of separate industries, and through the 
years, their descendants have been taught 
to serve and rule them. This system of 
family specialization of science has con- 
quered all personal greed and selfishness. 
Citizens fear the family patriarch and 
families are ruled by the state. In the face 
of custom, an important member of the 
Jones family showed ancient habits! 



• We have published many stories con- 
cerning the likely development of the 
human race in the future — physical, 
mental, and moral, and we can safely 
say that the present tale is one of the 
best short stories of this type. 

This one pertains to the moral side in 
particular. You will be amused at many 
of the strange things that take place, 
especially the definition that the char- 
acters of the distant future give to the 
word “love.” 

After reading this story, you may think 
yourself lucky not to be living in the di 
tant past, when men were under -civilized, 
or in the dim future, when, according to 
the author, we will be over-civilized. 



Smith-Robert, director of Science-Re- 
search Council G-42, is enjoying a well 
earned rest day at his home. It is situate.! 
at the very top of a metal tower in the 
ultra-modern city of Neonia. His small 
figure is squatting comfortably in an 
aluminum chair mounted on rubber-tired 
wheels. 

Time has indeed remolded the human 
body. Though about thirty-five years of 
age, Smith-Robert is totally bald. His 
high, shiny, bulging head resembles an 
inverted pear. On his eighteenth birthday, 
his last remaining hairs were carefully 
removed before he made his scientific 
debut. This date was also important for 
another reason. He was formally present- 
ed to his parents and other interested 
members of his famous family — present- 
ed to his father and mother, but not in- 
troduced, as he had really met them once 
before. But even his great mind wasn’t 
astute enough to remember the date of 
his birth I For eighteen years he had been 
carefully trained by the Eugenics council 
and educated in the profession of his 
ancestors. 

His bulging forehead sharply narrows 
down to a small hairless chin. The lack 
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of mastication has greatly handicapped 
the development of his jaws. His throat 
is small and smooth, his shoulders nar- 
row. A flat chest and round abdomen 
complete the description of his torso. 

Nature has had no effect upon his 
hands. They are large and muscular. Con- 
stant use has made them supple and 
strong. 

In the soft Indirect lighting of his 
room, his legs are quite invisible. They 
are small and limp and resemble the tiny 
flippers of a baby seal. Shrivelled by dis- 
use, they are but ornaments. 

Though lacking in many physical pow- 
ers, Smith-Robert has highly sensitive 
ears. They catch the tiniest sound. His 
icy blue eyes are sharp and penetrating. 
Powerful spectacles assist his sight. Be- 
sides his scientific honors, Robert is 
famous for the creation of a new school. 
He is popularizing thought transference 
and direct mind-reading. He is teaching 
his associates to converse for hours by 
merely staring into each others’ eyes! In 
appearance, Smith-Robert, bachelor scien- 
tist, is greatly like the other male and 
female citizens of Neonia. 

His apartment consists of two cham- 
bers — a study and a bedroom. The study 
has one large window overlooking the 
city. On both sides of this window are 
rows of racks containing electrical tran- 
scriptions of many technical discourses. 
ITiese are the successors of the ancient 
books. Reflectors for the admission of 
vital ultra-violet rays surround the win- 
dow. A silver televisor screen occupies an 
entire panel. The uncovered walls of the 
room are all of metal. The floor, however, 
is carpeted with a sound-proof material, 
over which Robert noiselessly sends his 
carriage from one object to another. 

He visits a corner, where he taps a 
small key. A jet of water is emitted al- 
most in his face, water that is properly 
cooled and purified. He quickly crosses 
to a large closet and removes a few 
pills. These he swallows with a quick 
gulp. Robert has partaken of enough food 
to last him twenty-four hours. 

He yawns slightly and enters his bed- 



room. It has no windows and is abso- 
lutely sound-proof. The bed is square in 
shape and suspended from the ceiling by 
coiled springs. The lack of all vibration 
assures complete rest. 

Robert fastens his carriage to the bed 
and, by a dexterous movement of his 
arms, slides his body on to it. Pulling a 
feathery cover over himself, he is soon 
asleep. It is a midday nap, as he hasn’t 
bothered to remove his few clothes. Qose- 
fitting silk garments are universally worn. 
Snoring hasn’t been changed very much 
by evolution. But for his large bald head, 
he would resemble a baby peacefully at 
rest. He seems so puny and helpless. 

• Many thoughts disturb his sleep. He 

stirs restlessly. He reviews the events 
of the week. All his acquaintances have 
been astounded at his daring. None can 
explain why a member of the eminent 
Smith family, proud and conservative for 
generations, would care to assume the 
responsibility of determining the fitness 
of a mate. Such matters were best han- 
dled by the Eugenics Council. Simple 
tests showed the physical and mental eligi- 
bility of candidates for marriage. To 
attempt these problems alone was con- 
sidered scandalous. 

What puzzles his friends the most is 
the identity of the female he desires. 
Since birth, he has been kept from meet- 
ing unmarried women. He has been 
educated solely with men. The law re- 
quires that no unmarried citizens were 
to mix in social or scientific groups. This 
was done to assure greater ease for the 
Eugenics Council in selecting proper mar- 
riages. After marriage, these restrictions 
were removed. This rule prevailed even 
in one’s own family. Brothers and sisters 
never met until after each had wed. 

Robert fears his request will not be 
granted. If his choice was not endorsed 
by the Eugenics Council, no permission 
would be given. He has no appeal from 
the Supreme Council decision. 

A slight noise abruptly ends his re- 
flections. It is the visitor’s signal. A small 
counterpart of the televisor screen in his 
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study is directly opposite his bed. It is 
now illuminated and a genial face can be 
seen. A voice is heard in the room. 

“Good day, friend Robert. It is I, 
Jones-Edward, who disturbs your rest. 
May I come in?” 

Robert rises on one elbow and reaches 
back of his bed. He presses a button and 
answers in a low voice. 

“You are welcome, Edward. Ascend 
immediately.” 

After connecting several switches, 
Robert resumes his conveyance and re- 
turns to his study. 

As he enters, a panel slides open, re- 
vealing an elevator car. Jones-Edward 
alights in his carriage and his host cor- 
dially greets him. 

Edward removes his weather hood. 
Despite the aid of advanced medicine, the 
lack of solid foods and exercise has 
caused universal debilitation. All suffer 
from poor resistance to disease. Every 
room has to be superheated and air-con- 
ditioned. No one would dare to appear 
outdoors without the protection of a 
weather hood. These loose-fitting, trans- 
parent garments enveloped the entire 
person from head to heels. 

Robert is slightly annoyed. It is con- 
sidered bad taste to interrupt citizens, 
uninvited, on their rest-day. This day 
was sacred to the individual. He wonders 
what Jones-Edward desires. 

CHAPTER II 
A Strange Experience 

• Jones - Edward outwardly resembles 

Smith-Robert. Here is no cold-blooded 
scientist. The Jones family is not par- 
ticularly interested in the future. New 
devices and discoveries do not concern 
them. They live in the glamorous past and 
in the immediate present. They are his- 
torians. Generations of Joneses have re- 
corded the march of events faithfully and 
carefully. Libraries of ancient volumes 
are in their care. If called upon, they 
could refer to their ponderous archives 
and procure any information required. 
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This profession necessarily has had its 
effect upon each Jones. Their demeanor 
was genial. Of all the ultra-modern fam- 
ilies, only the Joneses ever smiled. They 
never worried about the future. Their 
nonchalant outlook upon life irks their 
more serious neighbors, but none dare 
to antagonize them. All desire to be fa- 
vorably mentioned in their daily records. 
The Joneses are masters of conversation 
and repartee. Spectators and critics of 
life, they are in constant demand as coun- 
sellors and advisors. Their Patriarch, 
Jones-Ronald, is governor of the Supreme 
Council and is beloved by all. Jones-Ed- 
ward is the most active collector of gossip 
in his profession. Like Smith-Robert, he 
is also a bachelor. 

After offering his guest refreshment, 
Robert asks the reason for the visit. 

Edward replies that he has been quite 
anxious about his friend. Robert’s peti- 
tion to the Supreme Council has greatly 
disturbed him. 

“Dear school-mate,” he remarks, “I 
am concerned about your health. Your 
refusal to marry on your thirtieth birth- 
day should have aroused my suspicions. 
The authorities would have insisted upon 
your marriage if it had not been for the 
position you hold in your Council of 
Science. We have known each other for 
over twenty-five years. Why not confide 
in an old friend ? I visit you on your rest 
day to see if I may help you.” 

Robert rapidly moves across the room 
and turns several valves. 

“Edward,” he replies, “I will explain 
all, but first I must be sure of absolute 
secrecy. If I could tell you about the 
latest devices developed in our labora- 
tories for eavesdropping, you would even 
hesitate to think.” 

He rolls alongside his friend and con- 
tinues. 

“In order to tell my story properly, we 
will have to return to our school days. 
It is about twenty years since I met with 
an accident that has influenced every day 
of my life. You should recall the incident. 
We were on an educational tour of in- 
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spection to the Andean Pitchblende Mines 
when it happened. For some reason, I 
was preoccupied, and when the rest of 
our squadron of monotrols turned down 
a pass in the mountains, I found myself 
flying alone amid the icy peaks. I became 
panic-stricken. As I was about to soar 
to higher altitudes where I might spy my 
comrades, I noticed a dark smudge 
against the gleaming white surface of the 
snow. Adjusting my spectacles, I found, 
to my surprise, that this black spot was 
a monotrol car of the same model as my 
own. All thought of rejoining my fellow 
students was driven from my mind. I 
now only wanted to resale a fellow trav- 
eller. It took but a moment to land next 
to the anchored car. I saw that it had met 
with some mishap. Hurriedly donning my 
weather-hood, I oi>ened a compartment 
of the car and called aloud, but received 
no reply. I drew closer and opened the 
door to the cabin. Luckily, the occupant 
was wearing a hood, or pneumonia might 
have finished what the accident had 
begun. I entered the car and fastened the 
door behind me. .^fter waiting a moment 
for the atmosphere to lose its chill, I 
bent over the still figure and removed the 
hood. As I did so, I became conscious of 
the fact that I was trembling. Why, I did 
not know. An unusual thrill passed over 
me. This was repeated when I accidental- 
ly touched the operator’s forehead. When 
a pair of large brown eyes stared into 
mine, I became dumb with astonishment. 
A soft voice inquired who I was, and what 
had occurred. At first I was bewildered. 
In our studies, we had met men from 
every part of the world, but never had I 
seen anyone like this. Suddenly the 
thought struck me. Could this be one of 
the forbidden sex? Was I for the first 
time in my life gazing upon an unmar- 
ried woman? Evidently the same ideas 
were coursing through her mind, for a 
dazzling smile came over her face! This 
was quickly followed by a blush. 

“I decided to keep my peace and not 
admit my discovery, but I had not count- 
ed upon my companion. She shyly asked 
me if I were a man. I admitted it. She 



told me she had sensed it immediately 
upon seeing me. I inquired if she were 
hurt, and how she had come to be on the 
side of a lonely Andeaii Peak. She dis- 
covered a bruise on tlie back of her head, 
but stated that it was not painful. It 
seems she was attending the Female Divi- 
sion of the Astronomical Observatory at 
La Scala. Her first solo flight in a mono- 
trol had resulted in air-sickness. For- 
tunately, she had not been soaring at any 
great height or she might have been 
dashed to pieces upon the rocks below, 
instead of a soft cushion of snow. Before 
losing consciousness, she had turned off 
the power and slowed the car’s descent. 
The shock of the fall had been slight. 

“Together, we e.xamined her craft for 
possible damage. The steering apparatus 
was bent out of shape. Other than this, 
no harm had been done. I was about to 
offer to tow her car to the nearest post, 
when I realized the scandal that it would 
cause. Both of us would be subject to 
serious penalties. I decided to attempt to 
repair the mechanism, so she could con- 
tinue on her way. She graciously accepted 
my offer of assistance and we set to work. 
Unused to such manual labor, we soon 
tired. It became necessary to rest and re- 
fresh ourselves. During these periods of 
relaxation, we exchanged identities. Her 
name was Brown-Joan. My respect and 
admiration increased upon learning that 
she was of the eminent physicist family. 
They were famous for their marvelous 
discoveries in tlie fields of Astronomy. I 
found myself curiously examining every 
detail of her appearance. But for an un- 
usual softness of feature and expression, 
she might have been a fellow male stu- 
dent. I delighted in her intelligent replies 
to my questions. In her own branch of 
science, she was as well informed as I 
was in mine. Our mutual interest in each 
other was great. Her face had not ac- 
cpiired the hardness so prevalent in the 
masculine-like married women I knew. 

“When we had finally completed the 
repairs, an entire day had passed. We 
had become great friends and decided to 
brave the anger of the authorities and 
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attempt to establish some sort of com- 
munication. We felt that fate had caused 
our meeting for some purpose beyond 
our understanding and we should make 
every effort to keep in touch with each 
other. We decided to use General Com- 
munications Wave X-253 on certain days 
of the month. In order to escape detec- 
tion, we would alternate our identities 
while conversing. One day I would im- 
personate a girl friend of hers and at 
another time she would be a male ac- 
quaintance of mine. Such subterfuges 
could not last forever. Someone was 
bound to overhear us speak some day 
and it would be all over between us. A 
safer method was necessary. It was dur- 
ing these conversations that we developed 
thought transference by steadily gazing 
into each other’s eyes. After several years 
of practice, we perfected our methods. 
The visicast receiver added handicaps 
but even these were overcome. This is 
the reason for my proficiency in mind- 
reading.” Robert stops for a moment. 

Edward reaches over and presses his 
friend’s hand. 

“Robert,” he says, “I deeply sympa- 
thize with you. I can see that both you 
and your friend will have great trouble 
in overcoming your difficulties. If I can 
help you, please don’t hesitate to call on 
me.” 

“Thanks, Edward,” replies Robert, “I 
sha’n’t forget your kind offer. It all 
seems so strange to me. While I have not 
been neglecting my work all these years, 
my rest periods and even my councils 
have been disturbed with thoughts of 
Joan. I can’t explain my feelings. Noth- 
ing we were taught at the. laboratories or 
lecture halls ever bordered on these sensa- 
tions. I sometimes wonder if I am afflict- 
ed with some disease.” 

• Edward smiled. “I fear you are right, 

my friend. In my researches through 
the distant past, thousands of years be- 
fore our enlightened era. I’ve come across 
what I believe is your illness. Our ances- 
tors of the early nineteenth and twentieth 
century called it ‘romance.’ A strange 



word, is it not ? But no stranger than one 
of its annoying results. A victim of this 
affliction quickly developed a complica- 
tion which the ancients termed ‘Love.’ 
This, in light cases, caused a dulling of 
the senses and a great loss in self-con- 
fidence. In its severest stages, death by 
suicide was often the result. For some 
unknown reason, persons under the age 
of thirty were more susceptible than older 
men and women, although there were 
many exceptions. Perhaps this is why 
the Eugenics Council in their infinite wis- 
dom prevents the association of unmar- 
ried men and women. I suggest that you 
keep your affliction a secret, until we can 
find out more about it.” 

Robert eagerly absorbs every word of 
this discourse. 

“But tell me,” he begs, “what was the 
remedy for this ailment? Surely their 
scientists must have discovered some 
cure ?” 

“Of course there was a cure. It wasn’t 
infallible, but only a slight percentage 
failed to recover. Your instinct, Robert, 
has whispered the cure to you. It is mar- 
riage. The ancient narrators unanimously 
agree that the marriage of the afflicted 
removed all evidence of the disease almost 
immediately.” 

“But Edward,” impatiently interrupts 
Robert, “What do you mean by mar- 
riage? Marriage to whom? Even if the 
Supreme Council grants my plea, what is 
my next step?” 

“How silly of me; I neglected to ex- 
plain that this malady usually developed 
when a male and female were thrown 
into each other’s company for a certain 
length of time. My respected ancestors 
who covered this subject carefully out- 
lined several experiments. In almost every 
case, it was necessary to marry the 
original couple to each other for the 
treatment to be successful. Where a 
couple were married to others, the cure 
was not lasting. Strange to relate, it was 
important that the patients be consulted 
as to their choice. In other words^ vic- 
tims of this epidemic were given the 
privilege of choosing their own mates!” 
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“Without doubt, I am sufFering from 
that same malady,” Robert remarks. “The 
symptoms are identical.” He relaxes in 
his carriage and thinks for a moment. 

A sudden thought brings him to atten- 
tion. He dashes to the visicast receiver 
and closes a switch. From the corner of 
the screen, a voice is heard. 

“1^.59 o’clock. Fifth Zone Time.” 

Edward locJcs up and asks. “Why all 
the excitement?” 

“At 14.00 o’clock, I will hear from her. 
Please assume your weather-hood. I dare 
not risk being identified as a male.” 

Both men adjust their weather-hoods. 
To all appearances, one might have been 
the reflection of the other. 

Robert adjusts the dial near the screen 
and its surface takes on a clouded sem- 
blance. Slowly it clears. A delicately mod- 
eled face appears. 

Edward is impressed by its vivacity 
and intelligence. He reflects that she is 
indeed different from the married female 
scientists of his acquaintance. Here are 
brains with something in addition. 

The word beauty is not in his vocabu- 
lary. In his world, all things are too much 
alike. Instinct more than appearance is 
used to distinguish personalities. 

A low, clear-cultured voice is heard. 
“My friend, is all well with you?” 

Robert grasps a protruding handle near 
the screen. This causes his face to become 
visible to his beloved. He fixes his eyes 
on hers and for fully half an hour, sits 
motionless. 

Edward watches this scene and muses. 
“I wonder how many centuries have 
passed since these affairs were common 
occurrences? This stolid scientist cer- 
tainly is changed. Both he and Brown- 
Joan have been born twenty-five centuries 
too late !” 

The sound of the annunciator awakens 
both men to action. 

Robert quickly disconnects the tele- 
visor and removes his hood. 

His guest follows his example. 

The visitor’s screen shows the usual 
high, bulging, bald-headed figure, but 



with this difference. One hand holds an 
ornate scepter. 

Edward gasps. “A messenger from the 
Supreme Council 1 Admit him quickly.” 

Robert signals permission to ascend. 
He knows that it must be important, as 
even the Supreme Council did not in- 
trude upon an eminent scientist on. his 
rest day without good reason. 

The elevator panel slides open to dis- 
charge another similar figure. Save for 
his badge of office, the messenger might 
easily be taken for either of the other 
occupants of the room, especially if all 
had been wearing their weather hoods. 
The visitor slips out of his hood and ad- 
dresses his host 

“Greetings, Smith-Robert. Only a mat- 
ter of importance brings me here today. 
Please pardon the intrusion.” 

Robert bows stiffly. “A messenger of 
the Reverent Council is always welcome, 
White-Joseph,” he replies. 

Edward offers to retire, but Robert 
stays him. 

The herald bobs his shiny pate and in 
a monotone recites. “To Smith-Robert, 
greetings. The Supreme Council hereby 
refuses your request to assume responsi- 
bility for your own marriage. Chit de- 
cision is endorsed by leaders of the re- 
spected Smith family, who fear that in- 
expert choice of a mate might dim and 
perhaps forever destroy the brilliancy of 
your descendants. Compliments of Jones- 
Ronald, Governor.” 

With these words, the messenger dons 
his hood and retires. 

Edward expresses his regret at his 
friend’s disappointment and again offers 
his services. 

Robert is greatly downcast, and word- 
lessly nods farewell to his friend. 

For an hour Robert meditates near the 
window of his study. 

Finally, he clenches his fists and mut- 
ters to himself. 

“A strange malady indeed. In spite of 
years of submissive training, I find my- 
self contemplating desperate means to 
affect my cure !” 
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CHAPTER III 
A National Catastrophe 

• After a strenuous week in his labora- 
tory, Smith-Robert is again enjoying a 
rest day at his apartment. His associates 
have remarked at his unusual energy. 
Never has his mind been more active. 

Jones-Edward is seated by Robert’s 
side. He has made several attempts to 
divert the conversations to the discussion 
of Brown-Joan, but in vain. The only 
mention Robert makes of his affliction 
consists of a question as to why he felt 
so energetic. 

Edward explains that the sufferer was 
often subjected to quick changes of tem- 
perament. From an attack of dullness, 
the patient would swing to the other ex- 
treme without warning. 

Robei’t evades all attempts to discuss 
his affair. 

Noticing his friend’s reluctance, Ed- 
ward relates some of the current gossip. 

“I had an amusing experience today,” 
he begins. “You recall that White-Fran- 
ds, director of Communications Council 
S-12, recently met with an accident. 
While adjusting a new televisor, a heavy 
piece of mechanism fell and crushed his 
legs so badly that amputation was nec- 
essary. Since his recovery, he has been 
addressing audiences on the wisdom of 
'.miversally removing all lower extremi- 
ties. He mentions what an inconvenience 
they are, how they get in the way of every 
movement we make, their great delicacy 
and sensitivity to bruises. Accentuating 
their uselessness, he advocates amputa- 
tion on the additional grounds that they 
absorb too much precious energy. While 
he was making these statements, I had 
an assistant procure for me a volume of 
twelth century legends. When he had 
concluded his harangue, I arose and, with 
permission, read the ancient story of the 
fox who had lost his tail. I’ll wager there 
hasn’t been as much laughter in Neonia 
for five hundred years.” 

Instead of being amused by this anec- 
dote, Smith-Robert becomes more irrita- 
ble. His carriage glides up and down the 



chamber and a deep frown crosses his 
usually expressionless face. 

The hum of a general visicastor alarm 
shatters the peaceful quiet of the room. 

Robert connects his receiver and the 
televisor’s surface shows the stern and 
anxious countenance of White-Thomas 
of the Communications Council. His me- 
tallic voice snaps. 

“To the governors and directors of all 
Research-Councils, greetings! You are 
summoned to attend an emergent com- 
munication of the Energy Advisory 
Board, to be held at the Executive Cham- 
ber, City of Xenonia, promptly at the 
20th hour. Fifth Zone 'Time, today. No 
excuse for absence will be permitted. 
Smith-Ivan, Governor.” The image fades. 

Jones-Edward is noticeably affected. 
“There hasn’t been an emergent com- 
munication of the Energy Board in a 
thousand years,” he gasps. “I wonder 
what danger threatens?” 

“We’ll find out immediately,” replies 
Robert. “I’ll ask the local Communica- 
tions Council for an explanation.” 

He goes to the televisor dial and the 
drone of White- Allan’s nasal voice is 
heard. 

“Communications Council, City of 
Neonia.” 

Robert speaks into a small microphone. 
“Smith-Robert, director of Science Re- 
search Council G-42, requests reason for 
general emergent alarm.” 

The nasal voice replies. “An accident 
has occurred at your own laboratory. At 
9 :37 this morning, one of your assistants, 
Smith-Arthur, while making his rounds, 
entered Storehouse L-17, where all our 
reserve Zylleon Gas is kept. He was as- 
tourided to find that the gauges on the 
tanks read zero. Investigation disclosed 
a large leak in one of the valves, caused 
by the crystallization of the metal cast- 
ing.” 

Robert disconnects the instrument. 

“But what does this mean?” asks Ed- 
ward. 

“This is really serious news. Zylleon 
gas is the substance used to absorb the 
rays of the sun. Its capacity for storing 
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these selar rays is remarkable. It not only 
preserves them, but converts them into a 
gas whicht we use as a fuel for all our 
dynamos. It was developed in the thirty- 
third century by one of my ancestors, a 
Smith-John.. This discovery solved all our 
problems of energy sources. 

“■Since zylleon only acts as a catalyst, 
and does not of itself enter into any 
chemical combination, it may be recovered 
and used repeatedly. However, the earth’s 
supply is distinctly limited and 1 know of 
only a small quantity still remaining in 
our possession.” 

“With that knowledge,” exclaimed Ed- 
ward, “I am surprised that your experts 
haven’t endeavored to evolve a substi- 
tute.” 

“We have been busily engaged in. ex- 
perimenting for years. All the Research 
Councils from G-35 to G-4S were as- 
signed to this problem in 4302,” replies 
Robert. 

“Well, the Supreme Council: now has 
something vital: to worry about. I shall 
request permission to attend the confer- 
ence with you tonight,” Edward declares. 

As he speaks these words, the time sig’- 
nal is heard. 

“13.59 o’clock. Fifth Zone Time.” 

The men adjust their weather-hoods. 

Robert tunes in General Communica- 
tions Wave X-253-. After a few seconds, 
Brown-Joan’s features are discerned. 
Robert makes himself visible and they 
spend almost an hour in thought trans- 
ference. 

At the end of their session, Edward 
notices a triumphant smile on Joan’s face. 
Even Robert’s eyes hold a joyous look. 

Robert grasps Edward’s thin shoulder. 

“Old friend.” he says, “I have the 
greatest news. Joan has developed a sub- 
stitute for zylleon! While searching for 
a substance to satisfactorily insulate large 
telescopes from the suns’ rays, she ac- 
cidentally fell upon a new element with 
the same powers as the lost gas. Until 
she had perfected her discovery, she 
hadn’t dared' tell even me.” 

Edward almost falls from his seat in 
his glee. “Think of the honors she will 



obtain,” he cries. “I’ll wager this will 
earn her a council governorship after she 
is married.” 

Noticing Robert flinch, Edward quickly 
catches himself and continues. “I’m sorry, 
Robert; I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

Robert assures him he is forgiven, and 
remarks: 

“We have decided upon certain plans 
regarding this substitute. I’ll need your 
help, and will explain them to you as we 
fly to Xenonia. Come, let us start.” 

“Excellent,” declares Edward. “I have 
a duatrol car on your landing platform; 
it will be more comfortable and private 
than the general' conveyance.” 

Trembling with anticipation, Robert 
takes the operator’s seat in the duatrol. 
He begins to outline Brown-Joan’s plan 
of action. 

Edward listens carefully. He realizes 
that he will need his keenest wits in the 
coming mental battle with the Supreme 
Coimcil I 

CHAPTER IV 
Coercion Versus Hobit 

• The duatrol’s stream-lined nose leaves 

the landing platform at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. 

With one eye on the telekinetometer, 
Robert slowly increases the speed of his 
craft. He quickly passes up through the 
local travel channels. As the earth’s at- 
mospheric girdle is left behind, the car’s 
speed becomes terrific. Here, in the thin 
air, distance melts like snow in an elec- 
tric furnace. 

A green light on his trajectoscope in- 
forms Robert that he has reached the 
highest point in the arc of his flight. The 
duatrol slowly drops. The geodetron, or 
automatic object-finder, will set them 
down right at their destination. 

Scarcely watching their flight,, both 
friends are deep in conversation. One 
plan is discarded after another. 

Once more in the earth’s atmosphere, 
the aerial barometer resimies its labors. 
The clicking of altitude signals fills the 
car. 

Edward finally decides upon a course 
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of action. He televises for permission to 
attend the Energy conference. This is 
readily granted. 

Their craft rapidly nears the polar city 
of Xenonia. The site of the capitol city 
is squarely at the North Pole. This was 
found convenient for several reasons; it 
enabled a standard geodetric guide and 
all automatic object-finders were set by 
the Xenonian readings. Also, the North 
Pole was the center of the modern civ- 
ilized world. It was nearest to most of 
the important metropolises. 

Being thus centrally located, it was 
ideal for government. Here amidst the 
eternal ice, it was easily defended against 
any enemy. 

In the distance, surrounded by bleak 
ice fields, the golden towers of the capitol 
grow larger and larger. 

Robert glances at the external ther- 
mometer. Edward jokingly remarks that 
he would like to place runners on his 
carriage and ski from glacier to glacier. 

Xenonia was the only city on the globe 
where arriving cars did not alight on 
exposed flying platforms. 

Robert signals and an opening is seen 
in the side of a high metal structure. He 
carefully guides his craft into this aper- 
ture and the door closes behind them. 
Attendants help them alight and remove 
their weather hoods. They are rushed 
to elevators. 

Without delay, they assume prominent 
positions in the Executive Chamber. It 
is quite early and the immense hall is still 
half empty. Slowly every seat is taken. 
A bird's-eye view of the assemblage, at 
first glance, resembles a cross-section of 
an incubator. Hundreds of tiers of shiny 
egg-like heads meet the eye. 

A gong is sounded. Edward nudges 
Robert as the venerable Jones-Ronald 
waves for silence. He is very proud of his 
graardfather. The conference is formally 
called to order and a prayer is offered to 
the Omnipotent One for the success of 
the meeting. 

The details of the accident are re- 
.vkwed. Young Smith-Arthur tells his 



story and is closely questioned. A theory 
of vandalism is mentioned and quickly 
discarded. No sane person would thus 
risk the safety of the world. 

All eleven governors of the Energy 
Research Councils are questioned. All 
promise success in the near future, but 
iKMie have obtained any encouraging re- 
sults. Suggestions are requested, but few 
are offered. 

When a deadly quiet falls over the 
assemblage, Jones-Edward raises his hand 
and asks for permission to speak. The 
presiding officer nods. 

“Venerable Jones-Ronald and worthy 
Governors and Directors,” he begins. 
“We are in the midst of a great emer- 
gency. I have valuable news which may 
be a solution to our problems. However, 
the information is of such importance 
that I must request a private session of 
the Supreme Council in order to properly 
submit my suggestions.” 

A deep murmur of whispered voices 
rumbles across the hall. Carriages are 
turned so that all eyes may regard the 
speaker. 

Jones-Ronald impatiently motions for 
silence and is instantly obeyed. 

“My son,” he replies, “your request is 
granted; I shall call this meeting imme- 
diately. This conference is adjourned for 
two hours.” 

The twelve members of the Supreme 
Council leave the auditorium and repair 
to a smaller chamber. 

All eyes follow Robert and Edward as 
they fall in after the CouncU. 

Upon arriving at their destination, both 
friends wheel themselves into a position 
in the center of the room. Robert is 
greatly abashed at such close contact with 
the All-Powerful Supreme Council. Ed- 
ward is quite at ease. He bobs his shining 
pate and is answered by slight nods from 
his audience. 

“Jones-Edward,” growls the Governor, 
“why have you brought Smith-Robert to 
this council? He is in distinct disfavor 
with his respected family. What relation 
has he with our problem?” 

Robert anxiously looks at his friend. 
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He has the greatest confidence in his 
ability. 

A wrinkled councilman interrupts to 
inform the Governor that the accident to 
the zylleon had occurred at Robert’s post. 

“We are aware of that,” replies his 
leader. “Smith-Robert was enjoying his 
rest-day. He could not have been respon- 
sible for this calamity. But come, my son, 
time passes quickly. What have you to 
say ?” 

“Respected leaders,” Edward begins, 
“in order to correctly present my plea, I 
must review our present circumstances. 
For more than a thousand years, we have 
been enjoying the blessing of solar 
energy, all due to the aid of zylleon. We 
have perfected the science of mechaniza- 
tion so completely that scarcely the move- 
ment of a muscle is necessary to carry on 
our daily vocations. 

“In order to clothe, feed, or warm our- 
selves, a succession of light taps on but- 
tons or levers is all that is necessary. 
Through the ages, the disuse of certain 
tendons has resulted in the shriveling and 
shrinking of our legs. The once famously 
powerful human physique has vanished. 
We no longer are called upon to perform 
feats of great strength. True, our brains 
have developed to enormous capacities. 
But unless we quickly discover some sub- 
stitute for zylleon, we shall die. 

“I cannot hope that nature will again 
come to our aid and, by evolution, return 
to us our bulging muscles and our large 
and sinewy frames. It is possible that a 
few will survive this catastrophe and be- 
gin the development of a new race, but 
I shudder to think how few. None of 
you can name a score of individuals 
whose training qualifies them to meet 
many physical trials. I challenge you to 
mention two of our comrades who can 
even crawl on their legs ! But all this dark 
foreboding is unnecessary. There is a 
solution!” 

• The council stiffens to attention. 

Edward is enjoying their astonishment. 
He is greatly encouraged by the effect 
of his words and boldly continues. 



“A member of the eminent Smith fam- 
ily, born to a distinguished position in 
scientific research, is here with us, no 
one less than my good friend Smith- 
Robert. He has discovered the substitute 
we seek, but realizing the value of his 
invention, he wishes an honor commen- 
surate with his discovery.” 

Jones-Ronald impatiently interrupts; 
“There is no honor greater than member- 
ship in the Supreme Council. There can 
be no vacancy until a present member 
dies. All know this. What then, does 
Smith-Robert desire ?” 

Green-Gilbert, Governor of the Eugen- 
ics Council, angered at Edward’s audac- 
ity, rumbles. “How dare he bargain with 
the Supreme Council? Anything of value 
he may have rightfully is ours, without 
payment.” 

Jones-Ronald quiets him with a quick 
look. “Pray continue, Edward.” 

“My friend, Smith-Robert, well knows 
that the Eugenics Council, as well as his 
respected family, would never permit his 
marriage to any but one of an eligible 
scientific lineage. He has asked me to 
request his marriage to the most intel- 
ligent, most capable daughter of a rec- 
ognized family — a female of the highest 
scientific repute. Surely, this is not un- 
reasonable.” 

Jones-Ronald slyly asks, “And does our 
good Robert know the person whose ac- 
complishments you name?” 

“How could he even imagine any such 
individual. Great Leader?” Edward re- 
plies. 

“True enough,” remarks Green-Gilbert, 
“My bureau would never permit such in- 
formation to become common knowl- 
edge.” 

“Governor Green-Gilbert,” asks Ron- 
ald, “how many females do you know 
who would meet these requirements?” 
“No more than three,” replies Gilbert: 
“Green-Anne, my own grand-daughter, 
who is a director of the Nutrition Coun- 
cil; White-Paula who has distinguished 
herself in the development of New Com- 
munications devices; and Brown-Joan 
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whose work in the fields of Astrophysics 
has been unequalled.” 

Hearing these additional names, Rob- 
ert suppresses a shudder. What if the 
Eugenics Council assigns one of the other 
two? 

Edward is equal to the situation. “If 
the Governor pleases, what are their 
ages?” he asks. 

"I have named them in the order of 
their years.” 

"Would all be suitable for Smlth-Rob- 
ert ?” presses Edward. 

Gilbert thinks for a moment and then 
replies. “The record of Smith-Robert is 
still fresh in my mind. Eugenically, 
White-Paula would not be his type. 
Either of the others are suitable.” 

Edward casually drawls. "I am sure 
either female would suit Smith-Robert, 
but I suggest the younger. Her profession 
is more like his own. Has the Council any 
objections to this arrangement?” 
Jones-Ronald consults his associates. 
They mutter and grumble. Finally they 
face their supplicants. 

The Governor of the Council solemnly 
addresses the friends. “My sons, your 
plea has been granted. It will be formally 
announced that the Eugenics Council has 
chosen Brown-Joan as your mate. After 
due consideration, we forgive your in- 
subordination and overlook your lack of 
faith. We were guided in our decision by 
the fact that you have discovered a great 
boon to humanity and that your desire 
to choose your own mate must have been 
undoubtedly due to a commendable hope 
to continue the brilliant descendants such 
as the Smith family now boasts.” 

• Another rest-day. Again Robert and 
Edward are together at the apartment. 
Much has been accomplished since the 
voyage to Xenonia. Great quantities of 
the new gas have been distributed to all 
power plants. For a reason unknown to 
his associates, Robert has named it 
“Rojoanal.” It has even ^^reater possi- 
bilities than zylleon. The entire populace 
has applauded his efforts. He has been 



appointed vice-governor of the Scientific 
Research Council. 

Both friends await the fourteenth hour. 
Time .drags on. Minutes seem like horn's, 
but at last the signal comes. 

“13.59 o’clock. Fifth Zone Time.” 

Robert selects the required wave and 
soon his dear one appears. Joy and relief 
are inscribed on their faces. 

Edward sits back and gleefully wit- 
nesses the happiness of his friend. The 
silent conversation quickly ends. 

Robert, with a strange choked feeling, 
addresses Edward. 

"My friend,” he begins, “how will we 
ever be able to thank you for the service 
you have rendered us? Without your as- 
sistance, we could not have succeeded. 
Your address to the Supreme Council was 
marvelous. I never could have convinced 
them that my choice was purely imper- 
sonal. I fear we shall be in your debt 
forever.” 

"Be at ease,” Edward remonstrates. "I 
enjoyed every moment of our visit with 
the Council. I seldom experience any 
change from my usual quiet existence. It 
was delightful. But you can do one thing 
for me, Robert. 

“I am sure that you had something to 
do with the loss of the zylleon gas, but 
never mind that. What led you to attempt 
so daring an act? Burglary and robbery 
haven’t been committed for centuries. I 
hope that you have no more anachronistic 
ideas.” 

"It was quite a problem, Edward. I 
never would have thought of forcing our 
elaborate system of locks, but again, I 
have yon to thank,” replies Robert 

"I? How?” 

"While searching among your ancient 
volumes for information about my illness, 
I found a passage which you had under- 
lined. It started a new train of thought.” 

"What was this passage, Robert?” 

“Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” replies 
Robert. 

Both men grasp each other’s hands and 
silently grin. 



THE END 




(Illustration by Paul) 

Louis Berson took the great chance, and throwing up his revolver, fired. 
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By 

CHARLES <le RICHTER 

(Translated from the French 
by Fletcher Pratt) 

FART THREE 
Conclusion 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE; 

• Beginning on the 22nd of April, 1987, a series 
of events begin in Europe that are destined to 
startle the entire world. Ships fall to pieces and 
siidt in the harbors. Buildings fall into the earth. 
General destruction takes place, particularly in 
Paris. The members of the French cabinet re- 
ceive handwritten warnings from “the weakness 
that is strength” telling them that unless every 
nation disarms immediately, human civilization 
will perish from the eartli. At first these warn- 
ings are not heeded, but when the prophesies of 
the notes come true, their power cannot be 
denied. An investigating reporter, Louis Berson, 
who was getting too hot on the trail, disappears 
and is found eight days later, alive but with 
his mind a complete blank concerning those eight 
days. Scientists declare that termites under the 
earth have undermined the city of Paris so that 
great cavities form into which the buildings are 
sinking. But, if this is the case, someone must 
be directing the actions of the termites, for they 
work systematically and destroy those things 
that the Invisible Menace directs to be de- 
stroyed. A hypnotist causes Berson to remember 
what had happened to him during the eight days 
he had been captured, and be learns that he had 
been in the headquarters of the enemy. With this 
information to start with, he finds his way to 
the great termitaries, where the insects thrived 
and were directed by the Invisible Menace. He 
is led here by “the girl with the mutilated 
finger,” who had attended him during the eight 
days, and who he located again in a lecture room 
and kept on her trail. Upon the fall of the Eiffel 
Tower, the people flee Paris and the government 
is moved to Algiers. Paris is now practically 
non-existent. The Premier invites delegates from 
England, Germany, and Italy to a conference for 
combatting the Menace, for it had now started 
to attack all of these countries. The outlook is 
discouraging, for no means to combat the Men- 
ace has been devised. The inter-governmental 



# The entire civilization of Europe ifl 
threatened to extinction by the Men- 
ace, the rest of the world to follow. Paris 
has been completely destroyed and the 
very existence of humanity is at stake. 

This, the greatest French science-fic- 
tion story since Jules Verne, carries on 
to a thrilling conclusion packed with mas- 
terfully handled action and incidents that 
rarely appear in science-fiction with such 
vivid reality and conviction. 

Charles de Richter, as proven by this 
classic masterpiece, is truly a great 
writer, and we intend to import and 
translate more of his work, due to the 
high praise that this novel is receiving. 



conference is about to take place upon the con- 
clusion of Part Two, and Etienne Gromier, the 
former Premier who had been discharged be- 
cause of his inability to combat the Menace, and 
Louis Berson, the reporter, are invited to make 
known their latest findings. Now go on with 
the story. 

CHAPTER XVI 
The Mosfer of the Menoce 

• M. Rouleau-Dugage, whose pallor had 
drawn the attention of the other dele- 
gates from the moment of their arrival, 
looked for the fifth time at the horrible 
clock which faced him from the mantel- 
piece of the conference room. Upright, 
and standing at a window, the President 
was discussing something with Etienne 
Gromier in a low tone of voice, while a 
little apart, the German and Italian dele- 
gates were comparing notes handed to 
them by their secretaries at small tables 
at one side of the room. 

It was a quarter after two, and the 
conference destined to save civilization 
should have begun fifteen minutes before. 

“It’s incredible,” remarked M. Rou- 
leau-Dugage, aloud. “The British dele- 
gates have always considered promptness 
as the first of the virtues. I don’t under- 
stand how this one comes to be lacking 
in that respect.” 
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The President offered an explanation. 

“Perhaps the English delegate has re- 
ceived a last-minute message from his 
home government. That would explain his 
lateness. Unfortunately, events are mov- 
ing only too rapidly these days.” 

The Italian delegate, who was caress- 
ing a little blonde beard, cut to a point 
and perfumed, emitted an ironic smile. 

“Perhaps our English colleague, alone 
among all of us, lias received a reply from 
the master of the Menace. Perhaps, even, 
for it would not be the first time, he is 
busy making a separate peace for his 
country.” 

“Ach! No, it would not be the first 
time,” repeated the delegate from Berlin, 
a chocolate-colored Nordic from the 
Cameroons, that nursery of German 
statesmen. 

The President, who had exchanged a 
rapid glance with M. Rouleau-Dugage, 
raised his hand. 

“Come, gentlemen. There is nothing to 
cause us to make such a supposition, nor 
to doubt the sincerity of a friendly na- 
tion which has had as many trials as any 
of us. And for my part, I admit that I 
would be extremely glad to hear that the 
British delegate had entered into relations 
with the gentlemen to whom we owe this 
plague. He could perhaps give us some 
solid basis for our discussions.” 

“The radio appeals have brought no 
answer?” asked the Italian delegate. 

The President turned toward the Pre- 
mier as though to ask him to answer. The 
latter hesitated, and then seemed to de- 
cide. 

“Yes. But not exactly the response we 
had hoped for. This morning on my desk 
I found the usual yellow envelope, con- 
taining the sheet of school-paper with its 
message in blue ink.” 

“On your desk?” inquired one of the 
delegates. 

“Nothing unusual about that,” ex- 
plained the Premier. “We have no police 
on guard now, you know. Almost any- 
one could have gotten in during the 
night.” 

“And what did your note from the mas- 



ter of the Menace have to say ?” cut in the 
German delegate, anxious to arrive at the 
crucial point. 

M. Rouleau-Dugage opened a drawer, 
and bringing to light the paper, passed it 
around silently. The message read: 



I SAID IT WAS TOO LATE. THE EVIL 
FORCES ARE NOW LET LOOSE. LET THEM 
FINISH THEIR TASK. MAN MUST DISAP- 
PEAR FROM THE EARTH, .^he MENACE 



There was a heavy silence in the co<i- 
ference room. Everyone understood only 
too well the meaning of the words, and 
according to his temperament, was think- 
ing of the consequences. It was the de- 
struction of all the hopes bom of the de- 
cision to discuss and come to terms with 
the enemy. 

The Premier spoke first.' 

“It is now half-past two,” he declared 
“and the absence of the English delegate 
is, I repeat, inconceivable. I propose that 
we send to the embassy and ask the rea- 
son at once. As the President has just 
said, some event must have happened in 
England.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he took 
up the private radiophone on his desk, 
and sought communication with the Eng- 
lish embassy. 

The conversation died down and the 
others watched the face of the Premier, 
anxious to observe his reactions. 

“What’s that?” he asked, after having 
explained the reason for his call. “At 
twenty-five minutes to two? Thank you.” 

He replaced the instrument and turned 
toward the other conferees. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, “I was 
right in thinking the absence of our Eng- 
lish colleague abnormal. They have just 
informed me that Sir Horace Mersey, the 
delegate to our conference, left his em- 
bassy at twenty-five minutes to two. Ten 
minutes would have been more than 
enough, especially under the present con- 
ditions, for him to have covered the dis- 
tance. It is beyond question that he must 
have suffered some accident.” 

He had turned toward another instru- 
ment, to call the police office, when he sud- 
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denly paused with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. Although he had there in the room 
the means of communicating with the en- 
tire world, it was vain for him to ex- 
pect the feast help from the force to 
which every Frenchman can turn in 
normal times. Neither the police nor the 
detective bureau would have answered. 
Their offices were empty, denuded of their 
inhabitants by order of the government, 
which had carried them all off to Algiers 
with the moving of the capital. 

“Impossible to do anything,” he re- 
marked nervously. “We are at the same 
point as our ancestors before the inven- 
tion of the telegraph.” 

“Even worse,” declared the Italian dele- 
gate. “At least they had messengers 
around, which; we altogether lack at the 
present moment. Say rather that we are 
at the same state as our ultimate ances- 
tors at the dawn of humanity. And even 
then, they had. something we altogether 
lack — the sense of smell.” 

“Was he alone?” asked the German 
delegate, practically. 

M. Rouleau-Dugage ceased his nervous 
pacing of the floor. 

“Sir Horace Mersey took one of the 
embassy’s cars. He was accompanied by 
his secretary, a blonde girl of about twen:- 
ty years, and according to what they told 
me over the phone, the pilot of the air- 
plane that brought him to France wished 
to act as his chauffeur, but Sir Horace 
drove himself.” 

“We might ask for more information,” 
suggested the Italian delegate, already 
seeing sinister ■connections in the affair. 
“It seems to me that it would be useful 
to know more.” 

Picking up the instrument again, the 
Premier once more was connected with 
the embassy. 

“Did Sir Horace Mersey by any chance 
receive a message just before leaving?” 
he inquired. “His delay in arriving dis- 
turbs us here, and we would like to have 
more precise information.” 

He stopped, listening. Everyone in the 
room, had the impression that he had 
grown paler. 



“Ah !” he said simply. “You are cer- 
tain? Thank you.” 

• He replaced the instrument on the 
table, and for an instant stood motion- 
less. Finally, passing his hand across his 
face, he seemed to recover his self-con- 
trol. 

“The pilot of Sir Horace’s airplane,” 
he declared, “has just informed me that 
a quarter of an hour before he left. Sir 
Horace Mersey received a letter, which 
was brought by hand and was enclosed in 
a yellow envelope. He took it himself. But 
he is unable to tell me anything about its 
contents.” 

The words “a yellow envelope” caused 
a general start. Everyone present knew 
what kind of missives came that way. 

There was a series of glances ex- 
changed around the table, but it was the 
Italian delegate who, with a sigh, ex- 
pressed the general opinion. 

“Ah, then English is leaving us after 
all. Simply just what I told you in the 
beginning. You will hear soon that his 
auto was seen approaching the airplane 
landing stage and that his airplane has 
already gone.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried the 
President, “I beg you. There is nothing 
to show that such a supposition is justi- 
fied. For my own part, I am sure that we 
will soon have a reasonable explanation. 
Sir Horace Mersey is not the kind of man 
who would betray his colleagues in this 
fashion. He knows very well that his place 
at the moment is here, and I am certain 
that he will arrive within a few minutes.” 
“Besides,” cut in the German delegate, 
who had been whispering something to 
the Italian behind his hand, “I believe 
that it was not the intention of the honor- 
able representative of Italy to throw 
doubt on Sir Horace’s good faith. What 
he wished to imply was that since you 
have been sending out radio appeals to the 
master of the Menace, this sudden de- 
parture may have been to place himself in 
communication with that gentleman.” 

“It seems possible,” acquiesced the 
President, “and aU our hopes point in the 
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same direction. If Sir Horace has really 
received a communication from the master 
of the Menace, there is some hope for us 
yet. But alas, that is only a hypothesis.” 

A voice from the door caused everyone 
to start. 

“Perhaps, Monsieur the President, I 
can offer an explanation, if you will per- 
mit.” 

Everyone turned and all eyes were 
drawn to the new arrival, a young man of 
athletic appearance. He stood there calm- 
ly, seeming not at all disturbed by the 
curiosity of which he had become the 
object. 

The President consulted the Premier 
with a glance, but the latter could only 
express his ignorance by a shake of the 
head. 

He was about to tap the bell to call 
the messenger when Etienne Gromier, 
who had left the room a minute before 
without anyone noticing it, stepped from 
behind the unknown and bowed in the 
direction of the group. 

“Monsieur the President,” he declared, 
“permit me to present to you one of my 
friends, a young journalist whose name is 
already known to you, I hope — -Louis Ber- 
son of Nouvelles du Monde.” 

Although none of them as yet knew the 
entire truth with regard to Louis Berson’s 
expedition to the country of the termites, 
no one, since the famous session of the 
Chamber when Etienne Gromier had pro- 
claimed his name to the world, but was 
familiar with the name of the audacious 
reporter who had followed the trail of 
the master of the Menace. No one but M. 
Rouleau-Dugage failed to partake of the 
general joy at seeing him there. That 
politician was displeased; for with Ber- 
son’s arrival, Gromier became an impor- 
tant personage again and Rouleau-Dugage 
a minor one. 

But Etienne Gromier was giving the 
delegates small time for reflection. 

“My friend, Louis Berson,” he said, 
“is a trifle late, but it is because he tried, 
before coming to this meeting, to get in 
touch with the master of the Menace 
once more. Thanks to his efforts, we are 



able to give you some information about 
the disappearance of Sir Horace Mersey. 
He personally saw the British delegate’s 
car, standing on a street corner in the 
Sante section. To be precise, it was the 
corner of the Rue Saint Jacques and the 
Rue Jean Dolent. Our Italian friend’s 
hypothesis is thus confirmed on one 
point.” 

“Which one?” inquired M. Rouleau- 
Dugage. 

Etienne Gromier paid no attention to 
the irony. 

“In this point — that he has been in 
communication with the Menace. For it 
is at 25, Rue Jean Dolent that one of the 
principle centers of the Menace is es- 
tablished.” 

If lightning had struck the room, the 
effect could not have been greater. Every 
eye was turned toward Louis Berson who 
stood waiting in the doorway. He had 
hesitafad for some time before revealing 
even to the former Minister of the In- 
terior all that he knew about the studio 
at 25, Rue Jean Dolent and its strange 
occupant, but he had finally reached the 
conclusion that he had not the right to 
guard its secret any longer. And now, 
he was almost afraid of the results of hav- 
ing spoken. He thought of “her” and from 
the bottom of his heart hoped that she 
had left the city in the general evacua- 
tion. Everything pointed in this direction ; 
the studio seemed quite deserted and the 
door always closed. But he would have 
been glad to know that she was far away 
from all that. 

He was recalled to his senses by a hand- 
shake from the President. 

“Monsieur Berson,” the head of the 
federated republics said to him, “you are 
welcome to this conference, and we thank 
you for your efforts up to this point. If 
there is anything that seems to indicate 
the success of this meeting, it is the fact 
that you have come.” 

He turned toward the foreign delegates 
and continued. 

“In the inexplicable absence of the 
English delegate, which this gentleman’s 
statement only partly explains, I propose 
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that we open the session without losing 
any further time. Gentlemen, will you be 
good enough to take your places ?" 

• Seeing himself become less and less im- 
portant, M. Rouleau-Dugage was on 
the point of uttering a protest, but un- 
fortunately for himself he could think of 
no reason for offering one, and followed 
the rest to the table with an expression 
of contrariety. Only Louis Berson re- 
mained on his feet. The President pointed 
him to the vacant chair. 

“I think,” he remarked, “that no one 
here will find it out of place if M. Berson 
occupies that place?” 

All the heads bent in mute sign of 
agreement except that of M. Rouleau- 
Dugage, and Louis Berson, at a new 
gesture from the President, went to the 
indicated place. 

He was seated between the German and 
Italian delegates and directly across the 
table from the President. 

The latter opened the conference with 
a brief speech. 

"Gentlemen, you know the reason for 
this meeting. Monsieur the Premier, who 
is at my right, has prepared a statement 
of the events which, during the last two 
months, have menaced the public peace 
and the future of civilization. But since 
M. Louis Berson, who has seen more of 
the Menace than any living man, is among 
us, I think that it would perhaps be better 
if he were to begin by telling us the story 
of what he knows.” 

Louis Berson bowed. 

“I am at your disposition.” 

“Monsieur Berson, I beg you to speak.” 
For a moment the young reporter was 
a trifle overwhelmed by the company in 
which he found himself. Then, looking 
directly at the President, and speaking as 
though he were addressing him alone, he 
began his story. 

We know the story already ; it was the 
relation of the extraordinary adventures, 
which, beginning with liis investigation 
into the disappearance of Melpomes, had 
carried him through the pursuit of the 
girl with the mutilated finger, his own 



capture and imprisonment, the subsequent 
release, and his night in the room with 
the skeleton, up to his visit to the cata- 
combs and his interview with the person 
who seemed to be one of the masters of 
the Menace. 

No one interrupted him. Around him 
were only men who hung on his every 
word, almost restraining their own breath, 
wondering whether they were really 
awake. And his story slew the last pos- 
sible illusion; when he had finished, 
everyone was convinced' that both the 
Menace and its master were a reality. 

“I may add,” remarked Etienne Gro- 
mier, when he had finished, “that the disc, 
on which the relation this gentleman made 
under the influence of Sankar, is in my 
possession, and I will hold it at the dis- 
position of the members of this confer- 
ence. It will corroborate this story in every 
detail." 

The words seemed to release a spell; 
everyone burst out at once. The President 
rapped on the table with his paper-knife. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you have heard 
what M. Berson had to say. I imagine 
that after this story, the hesitation which 
some among us have felt — you among 
others, my dear Premier — no longer 
exists. We are not facing a merely animal 
peril, but the work of a human brain, 
and with that certainty, our discussion 
will be considerably aided.” 

“Just the same,” remarked the German 
delegate, “the letter received by your 
Premier this morning holds out very little 
hope.” 

“If we are persuaded of the uselessness 
of our work from the beginning,” replied 
the President, “it would be better to 
break up this conference before it goes 
any further.” 

There was a murmur of agreement. 

“I believe,” continued the president, 
“that M. Person’s story, taken in connec- 
tion with the absence of the British dele- 
gate from our board, is sufficient to allow 
us considerable hope. In spite of what 
was said a few moments ago, it is clear 
that Sir Horace Mersey has gone to the 
Rue Jean Dolent in answer to some mes- 
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sage from the master a£ the Meoace. This- 
unknown, is urged on to his- task,., and we 
must not forget it, a splendiid ideali, 
an. ideal which all of us a^ee to be noble. 
Perha|)s he has net answered oux broad.- 
casts for fear of some trap. It wouJdi not 
he at all the saine thing; if we were ixt a 
position, to say to him “Here is what the 
four greatest powers of Europe have de- 
cided to do’ as a proof of our sineerii^-. 
May 1 ask what the thoughts of the gett- 
tlemen from Germany and Italy are in 
the matter?” 

"I think you are perfectly right*” re- 
plied' the German, speaking both for his 
colleague and himself.. 

"Very w<dl, gentlemen, then I wilt ask 
you to place your cards on the table ar^- 
say frankly what your governments are 
prepared to do to end the attacks of the 
menace.” 

“In other words,” M. Rouleau-Du^ge 
tossed in, angrily, “you. Monsieur the 
President, are deciding to c^itulate be- 
fore the enemy in the name of France 
without consulting the cabinet, I warn 
you that it is unconstitittional.” 

The President turned clear eyes toward* 
him.. 

“Have you any other proposal to 
make ?” 

He did not wait for the reply which, 
for that matter, was not forthcoming, but 
went on with what he was saying. 

"If we examine the notes that all the 
governments have received, as well as the 
whole background of this affair, it is clear 
that the director of the Menace has one 
single idea — umiversal peace. 

"I daresay that everyone here has 
dreamed of attaining that same end. The 
man behind the Menace goes further than 
this ; he wishes to bring about the diream 
by violent methods,, and it seems, will not 
hesitate to saerifiee the whole of human- 
ity if it will not agree.” 

"Pardon,” cut in M. Roukau-Dugage 
again, “he is trying it. Whether he will 
succeed is something else again.”" 

“I had foreseen this objection, sir,” re- 
plied the President, “and it is for this 
reason that I invited the Minister of War 



a& wdl as. the Minister of the Navy to 
take part in this conference,” 

He turned toward the end: of the table, 
where the two persons mentioned were 
sktk%. 

“Monsieur the Minister ®f War, will 
youi be good enough to gi^e us ymur 
crimen?” 

The Minister of War was a man of few 
words and practical temperament. He re- 
plied without hesitation. 

“It is impQssible to carry eas the strug- 
gle. Perhaps, if we were to destroy the 
whole of Paris, not kaving one stone on 
another, we would succeed in arresting 
the progress of the plague. But I believe 
that this would only cause it to break out 
at ssane other place. Wherever the ter- 
mites have established their colonks, we 
have ultimately been forced to give up- 
the struggle.” 

"Under these conditions,” the Presi- 
dent went on, “I think that only one solu- 
tion is possible. In the name of the. French 
government, then, I propose the folktw- 
ing: to capitulate and agree to the con- 
ditions of our enemy,” 

• The Italian dekgate toad risen in his 
place. He seemed overvHhelmed by 
emotion. 

“May I interpret these words as an of- 
fer on the part of France to disarm un- 
conditionally ?” 

The President bowed. 

“You may.” 

There was a moment of intensely 
charged silence in the conference room. 
At last, faced by the common danger, one 
of the nations of the world had agreed to 
throw away its armaments. To quote the 
words of a later historian, “France de- 
clared peace on the world.” 

The German delegate in his turn rose. 
He swallowed! hard, and his eyes seemed 
moist behind his spectacles. 

“In the name of my government, I wish 
to associate in the generous decision of 
the French government, and I declare 
that, beginning from this day, the dis- 
armament of Germany will take place.” 
“And that of Italy also!” cried the 
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Italian delegate, bounding from his chair. 
“We have delayed only too long. Begin- 
ning this evening, Italy will dismiss her 
army and sink her fleet. Long live peace!” 

“Long live world peace!” cried the 
others at the table, all yielding to the emo- 
tion of the moment 

“Gentlemen,” announced the President, 
“if you will permit, we will transmit the 
news of the agreement we have just 
reached to all the governments of the 
world. We must make the movement com- 
plete so that we will be able to say to our 
adversary, ‘All that you wished has been 
done. The armaments of the world are 
destroyed.’ ” 

Pulling towards him a dial which was 
connected with the broadcasting services 
of the world news agencies, he swung a 
couple of numbers, and then holding up 
his hand for silence, said: 

“The world is listening.” And picking 
up the microphone, he announced clearly. 

“Aware of the folly of war, the govern- 
ments of France, Italy, and Germany, in 
the absence of the English delegate, have 
decided to renounce war forever, and to 
abandon all armaments. The three govern- 
ments appeal to the other nations of the 
world to follow their example.” 

Out in the world, at London, New 
York, Madrid, Stockholm, Rio de Janeiro, 
Peking, Yokohama, and a hundred other 
capitals, the news reached those for whom 
it was intended. Within twenty minutes, 
the loud-speakers of the world were an- 
nouncing it to eagerly awaiting crowds. 
And no government, no parliament, 
wished to discuss the project in the view 
of what had happened already. The de- 
cision was reached by something more 
irresistible than any government ; the will, 
not of one nation, but of the entire world. 

Half an hour later, the replies of other 
nations were already arriving over the 
radiophone, and there was not one of 
those replies that did not agree to follow 
unconditionally the example set by the 
French, German, and Italian govern- 
ments. 

One of the first acceptances was that 
which arrived from the English govern- 



ment, which at the same time expressed 
its astonishment that their delegate should 
have been absent from the conference, 
and announced that he had not reported 
to them. 

In the office of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, the emotion of the first moments 
had given place to a consciousness of the 
solemnity of the occasion. Following the 
radio announcement, a form of a treaty- 
had been drawn up, and now, as the radio- 
phones spoke, the secretaries were busy 
noting down the acceptances of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms and republics of the 
world as fast as they came over the air. 
The voice of the radio was the only one 
in the room. 

With his chin on his hand, Louis Ber- 
son sat, listening to the proceedings. 

“I am lucky enough to be present at 
one of the most historic occasions of the 
world,” he remarked to himself. “The 
earth has never seen such a meeting, nor 
is it likely ever to see another one. What 
a scoop this will be for my paper!” And 
in spite of himself, he began to think of 
the title of the book he could write about 
it, but found none that quite pleased him. 
Suddenly he started and lift^ his head; 
he remembered a phrase, the one the little 
old man in the catacombs had repeated 
when Berson had mentioned just such an 
eventuality as had arrived this afternoon. 

“Too late ! Humanity has let its chance 
go by. It is condemned to destruction.” 

What if he had been right ? What if all 
this joy over the end of the world's wars 
were only to change into despair at th.e 
end? 

He refused to accept such a conclusion. 
No, it was impossible that civilization was 
at the edge of a precipice; something 
would happen to turn aside the Menace. 
But what ? 

The voice of the President drew him 
out of his meditations. The treaty had 
been finished and the delegates were being 
asked to affix their signatures. 

M. Rouleau-Dugage, who had pre- 
served the sourness of his visage, threw 
the first shadow of doubt into the confer- 
ence. 
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“May I inquire,” he asked in a low 
voice, “what means you intend to employ 
to communicate to our adversary the — 
the — ” he hesitated for a moment — "the 
surrender you have just consented to?” 
“My dear Premier,” replied the Presi- 
dent with a smile. “At the present mo- 
ment, I doubt whether there is a single 
radio station in the world that is not broad- 
casting the historic news of this confer- 
ence. And the French posts, at least, will 
be going half the night with it.” 

"And if, all the same, the master of the 
Menace doesn’t get any of all these broad- 
casts, is there someone who can go see him 
and tell him about it ?” 

The President was silent, unable to find 
a reply in spite of his optimism, when a 
voice cut in. 

"Yes, sir. I’ll do it.” 

Rouleau-Diigage looked over his glasses 
and saw the reporter. The latter had spok- 
en almost without thinking, but now that 
lie had said it, he felt a certain pleasure 
in facing the Premier. 

"Am I to understand, sir,” asked Rou- 
leau-Dugage, emphasizing every word to 
make the effect more severe, “that you are 
offering to seek out the man you imagine 
— I say, you imagine, because there is no 
proof of it — to be the master of the 
Menace ?” 

“It seems to me that my words could 
hardly have any other meaning,” replied 
Louis Berson, frowning slightly. “I re- 
treat, so that even you will be convinced, 
that no matter what the dangers are in the 
matter, I will attempt to carry the message 
of the peace treaty to the only man who 
can halt the plague.” 

“In that case, I have nothing more to 
say.” 

Across the table, the President extend- 
ed his hand toward the reporter. 

“We would have expected nothing less 
of you. But permit me to thank you in the 
name of all of us.” 

Louis Berson rose. 

“Monsieur the President, I cannot 
promise you that my effort will be suc- 
cessful, but I can assure you of one thing; 
everything humanly possible will be done. 



But may I ask whether you do not think 
that to make certain I should be provided 
with some official credentials?” 

“True,” remarked Etienne Gromier, “it 
seems to me that a copy of the treaty 
would have more weight than an3ffhing 
anyone could say.” 

The idea met with general approval, 
and a second copy was prepared and 
signed forthwith. 

“The only thing lacking,” declared the 
President, “is the seal of state. M. Rou- 
leau-Dugage, will you be good enough to 
ask your messenger to get it ?” 

Rouleau-Dugage gave the order and. 
as the two texts were being compared, the 
door opened to admit the little messenger. 
Foreseeing the surprise of the delegates 
at the curious spectacle he made, Rouleau- 
Dugage stopped to explain. 

“Permit me to introduce you to Papa 
Felicien,” he remarked, “the personal at- 
tendant of the Ministry of the Interior. 
All the others are at -Algiers, but we 
couldn’t persuade old Papa Felicien to 
leave his post. He said that he had to stay 
in Paris to see that the rats didn’t eat up 
the official papers.” 

• Without seeming to be aware that they 

were speaking of him, Papa Felicien, 
blinking and trotting, crossed the room 
with the heavy seal in his arms. He laid it 
down on the table, but as he turned to 
leave, he brushed against the desk of one 
of the secretaries and knocked some 
papers on the floor. 

Excusing his clumsiness, in his queer 
little voice, he bent to pick them up, mur- 
mtiring some unintelligible words as he 
did so. 

And as he watched him, Louis Berson 
felt as though an icy hand had gripped 
him by the neck. 

The man kneeling there to pick up the 
papers, and who had his back to the re- 
porter as he did so, had a curious crown 
of white hair around his head, such as the 
reporter had seen only once in his life — 
and that occasion was the dramatic night 
he had spent in the studio with the skele- 
ton, when the unknown visitor had come 
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through the trap to write the Menace let- 
ter. 

He hesitated for a moment, thinking it 
must be some optical illusion ; then, with 
a single bound, he rounded the table, 
brushing aside the horrified Premier, and 
fell on the old man. 

“This time!" he shouted, “you won’t 
get away.” 

Pandemonium suddenly let loose in the 
conference room; everyone was on his 
feet and there was a crash of overturned 
chairs and a clatter of feet. 

“He’s crazy!” cried Rouleau-Dugage. 
"No wonder your reporter friend saw 
things in the catacombs, Gromier! Now 
he’s strangling messengers! Is there a 
policeman anywhere? Hold him.” 

Louis Berson had risen to his feet 
again, holding the old man by the collar 
of his coat and twisting his hand in the 
cloth as though to stifle his adversary. 

“Do you know who I have here?” 

Monsieur Rouleau-Dugage spoke : 

“Papa Felicien. Come, come, let him 
go. It’s all right.” 

Berson gave a burst of laughter. 

“Yes, Papa Felicien. But let me present 
him under his other name — the mister of 
the Menace.” 

For a moment there was visible on 
every face the traces of the belief that 
Louis Berson was insane, and the Presi- 
dent was about to ask the secretaries to 
hold him when a total change came over 
the figure of the little messenger. 

With a tremendous effort he shook 
himself free from Louis Person’s grip, 
and turned toward the President with 
burning eyes. 

“Well, and what if I am ?” he spat out. 

And the second afterward, with a move- 
ment so rapid that nobody could have 
halted it, he had produced a revolver and 
was pointing it at the group before him. 

There was a general and instinctive 
movement of recoil. 

“And what if I am ?” he went on, fierce- 
ly. “You think you’re going to get the best 
of me, because one of your fools knew 
me ? What good will that do ? The Menace 
is stronger than all of you together and 



your scraps of paper are too late! This 
morning I decre^ the death of humanity. 
And humanity will die as certainly as 
you!” 

The revolver he had waved before the 
group came to rest, pointing at the Presi- 
dent. There was a cry; then three quick 
detonations, and as the electric lights went 
out, the acrid odor of smoke filled the 
room. 

CHAPTER XVII 
Face to Face 

• As quickly as they had been extin- 
guished, the lights came on again. None 
of the shots had found their mark, and 
the President, very pale, but completely 
master of himself and the situation, stood 
in the center of the room. 

Against the wall, Etienne Gromier had 
his hand on the light switch which he had 
intelligently thrown when it became evi- 
dent that Papa Felicien was about to fire, 
and Louis Berson still had in his grasp 
the wrist of the latter. 

In the upper side of the wall were the 
three little round holes where the high- 
speed bullets had gone through. 

For a moment, in that room where his- 
tory had already been thade once that af- 
ternoon, there was silence, then a dull 
sound as Papa Felicien let fall the re- 
volver which Berson twisted from his 
grasp. 

The noise, slight as it was, seemed to 
bring everyone back to his senses. 

Shaking himself like a man who has 
just wakened from a dream. Papa Feli- 
cien gave Berson a glance full of hatred, 
then turned toward the group. 

“Well, and what now?” he screamed, 
his falsetto voice breaking on the high 
note in a manner that grated on the nerves 
of his auditors. “My mistake; I was too 
much surprised. In any case, one life 
doesn’t matter in the world today.” 

Releasing his prisoner momentarily, but 
without taking his eyes from him, Louis 
Berson bent to pick up the revolver. His 
shoulders bent, his head thrust forward. 
Papa Felicien seemed like an orator fac- 
ing a hostile audience. There was in his 
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eyes a terribk hatred that made <&oe shiver, 

“What liave I to £ear itom any of yoa 
today ? I will haw my hour of triun^, 
and believe me, it is near.” 

He ^ve a Wst of sardonic laughter. 

"And to think that you imagine you 
will be done with the whole thii^ if you 
get rid of me.” 

Ettenne Gromier, who had not spoken 
since Berson’s discovery, remembered the 
years during which the oW man had 
worked cheerfully and faithfully for him, 
and thinking to britag him to his senses 
by recalling them, spoke. 

■“No one is trying to get rid of you,” 
lie said, -'and for my part. Papa FeK- 
cien — ” 

As though he had been touched by a 
live wire, the man whirled around. 

“I am not Papa Felkien !” 

He began to laugh again. 

“True! You knew me only by that 
name- For you ofi&cials I never had a 
family name. And now look how funny 
life is — poor old Papa Felkien holds all 
your fates in his two hands. I understand 
that the shock must make you dumb.” 

Louis Berson, who held the revolver 
in fais hand, thought that the moment to 
intervene had come. 

' “Very well, then, I will speak to you, 
since I am the only one who knows you, 
and I will call 3^011 by your real name— 
Monsieur Demioz.” 

The old man’s eyes came to rest on 
him. He had started, and there were 
wrinkles in his forehead. He blinked at 
ihe reporter, seeking to reach his thoughts, 
trying to find out how much he knew. 

“Yes,” he said finally, lifting his head, 
"I was right to be beware of you. I knew 
then that you would be dangerous. But 
who toW you my name? Ah, if by any 
chance — " 

He stopped suddenly, unclenching the 
fist he had lifted. 

Louis Berson had not moved. 

“Monsieur Dermoz, I simply wished to 
say to you that Monsieur the President 
of the federated French-speaking re- 
poirfics, will be glad to forget your nerv<»is 
action and to confer with you." 



Rouleau-Dugage, who was a little to 
one side of the rest of the group, for be 
had just emerged from under the table 
where he had hidden when the revolver 
was produced, put his hands to his head. 
Events were naovirg all too fast fffir ham, 
and he seemed unable to arrive at any 
clear idea of wliat was going on. 

“Papa Felicien is going to confer wiA 
us !” he sneered. “The depaitmeatal mes- 
senger at a table with the President I But 
this is nothing but foolishness; are you 
going to stand here and tet this — ” 

An icy glance from the President cut 
him short. 

“Certainly,” acquiesced the latter, tara- 
ing toward the messenger, “if you wiH 
be good enoii^h to sit down — ” 

For a moment the old man remained 
motionless, .then he .shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “it is too late.” 

“Too late?” inquired several of the 
others together. 

On the table in front of the President 
lay the treaty to which all of them had 
affixed their signatures, hut which had 
not yet received the impress of the seal of 
state. 

Turning toward it, the old man read it 
silently, then threw it down with a ges- 
ture -of disdain. 

“Too late!” 

It sounded like the famous raven of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

“Then you refuse to take a single step 
for the saving of humanity? — this same 
humanity which has just declared 
universal peace and complete disarma- 
ment ?” 

The old man gave a shrug. 

“Too late ! And beside, of what use iS 
it?” 

He was leaning on the hack of a chair, 
and now, going on in a monotonous voke, 
and speaking eo low that if was necessary 
to make a real effort to bear him .at all, 
lie rambled on. He had picked up the 
M^na Charta of world peace, and as be 
spoke, rolled it between his hands, airf 
then tore little bits from it, till there re- 
mained nothing but a pile of little frag- 
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merits of paper, white against the rose-col- 
ored rug of the room. 

“Chimera! Chimera!” he said, as 
though speaking to himself. “A conces- 
sion wrung by fear from the nations 
which will deny them tomorrow. What 
likelihood is there really that wild animals 
will renounce preying on others? Man is 
a wolf, a tiger, no more. It is better that 
he disappear from the earth forever. Yes, 
I dreamed of this — ^to obtain the happiness 
of the world through the use of the 
Menace. I believed that the first warning 
would be heeded, and that the nations 
would rally around the cause of peace. 
And what did I see? — nothing but the 
hardening of every heart. And today I see 
nothing but the result of simple fear — a 
gesture void of all sincerity, for man him- 
self will deny what man has done. No; 
better that the race should perish !” 

• The spectacle of the little old man, only 
yesterday a miserable departmental 
messenger, a simple cog in the great ad- 
ministrative machine, and today playing 
with the thought of the end of the human 
race which he alone could prevent or pre- 
cipitate, had something strange, some- 
thing almost hypnotic in it. He resembled 
one of those ancient Jewish prophets, 
hurling his anathemas against the whole 
world. The difference was that this time 
the anathema seemed in a fair way to be 
executed. The delegates had formed a 
little group around the President, a 
strange fear gripping at them. 

The German delegate was the first to 
speak. 

“What can we discuss with a madman 
like that ? Kill him like a dog and see what 
happens to his threats then!” 

He did not give back a step before the 
angry faces that surrounded him, but lift- 
ed his head. 

“You poor fools!” he said intensely. 
“Do you imagine that anything can stop 
what has already begun ?” 

Suddenly, a fury seemed to seize upon 
him. 

“Listen, you idiots who imagine that 
with me dead, the attacks on your cities 



will end! Kill me if you wish. I will die 
content, but you can be sure of one thing ; 
no one can halt the termites but me ! If I 
am out of the way, they will go on with 
their work; they will undermine your 
houses, your cities, your factories, until 
fear obliges everyone to leave them as 
they have already left this accursed city. 
And if you imagine you will find a refuge 
in the country, you will be deceived. The 
insects will follow you there, will destroy 
your trees, make your fields into deserts, 
and you will all die of starvation. And 
don’t imagine that the other countries that 
have been immune so far will give you 
any refuge. The Menace is the horde ; it 
is innumerable ; there are billions of them. 
They will follow you everywhere; they 
will pursue you until there is not one stone 
left on another in your cities or a living 
man on the planet.” 

As he spoke, a strange exaltation 
seemed to have taken possession of the 
old man. His eyes rolling, a trace of foam 
on his lips, he gave the impression of a 
man about to fall in a fit. 

Then he stopped, blinked, and seemed 
to come once more into contact with real- 
ity. 

“And you will all die,” he concluded in 
a low voice. “Do you hear them? They 
are coming, the Menace, the horde, the 
termites. All your cities will go down. 
And I, I will have done it.” 

He turned from the group with a ges- 
ture of disgust, and without anyone trying 
to stop him, stepped toward the door. 

“Let me go. I have nothing more to do 
here.” 

It was Louis Person who saved the sit- 
uation. Taking a step forward, he barred 
the way. 

“No,” he said simply. “The skeleton 
who writes your letters would be aston- 
ished to see you now.” 

The old man recoiled as though from 
a blow. 

“The skeleton!” he cried, “then you 
were — ” 

He did not finish, but stood still, his 
eyes fixed on the reporter, who con- 
tinued. 
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“There’s j^enty of time. The trap door 
only opens in the night. You can make it 
later.” 

A shadow of pain came into the old 
man’s eyes. He recoiled again. 

"You were there,” he said in a low 
voice. "You were in her room, and God 
knows — ” 

Suddenly he sprang on Louis Berson. 
For an instant, the reporter, taken by snr- 
prise, gave back under the onslaught, but 
he recovered himself rapidly, and hurled 
the old man from him. As though aware 
of the uselessness of another attack, the 
old man stood before him, trembling, his 
hands clenched. 

The reporter understood that he had 
touched the weak point in the armor. The 
man might be immovable to an appeal in 
the name of humanity, but he loved his 
daughter. 

“And does she know that she also is 
condemned to death, and wiD die of 
hunger like all the rest of us ?” he railed. 
"Aren’t you going to give even her a 
chance ?” 

The hands of the old messenger rose 
toward heaven. 

“All must die. You, myself, her also. 
The race must disappear. She hates 
humanity for its injustice and its love of 
bloodshed. She helped me in my work. 
But if anyone touches her before . . . Let 
me go.” 

“No,” repeated Louis Berson firmly, 
"Not now. You might interrupt them. 
Later.” 

The little messenger blinked and looked 
at Louis Berson. 

"Later ?” he repeated, “Interrupt them ? 
What are you talking about ? What do you 
mean ?” 

He seemed the prey of some strange in- 
terior disturbance. Berson felt that he bad 
touched him again. 

"I am talking about the people you were 
to meet at a house you know very well — 
25, Rue Jean Dolent — at a quarter to two.” 

Louis Berson thought for a nxment 
that the old messenger was about to faint. 



“I wasn’t going to meet anyone,” he 
croaked, “and no one has any right to go 
there. It is false, what you are telling me. 
You lie.” 

Understanding that something they did 
not well comprehend was reversing the 
situation, the delegates stood silently, lis- 
tening to the conversation between the two 
men. 

“That is not quite the opinion of some- 
one who ought to be here, but isn’t” an- 
swered Berson. “If you will go to the 
room where the skeleton is, perhaps you 
will be less certain that I lie.” 

The little man was breathing hard. He 
looked around the group and finding them 
uncomprehending, turned once more to 
the reporter. Some interior combat seemed 
to be going on within him. 

"Let me go ?” he repeated, his voice al- 
most breaking. 

“No,” replied the reporter, shaking his 
head, "Perhaps there’s a better way than 
that.” 

The little man wrung his hands. Louis 
Berson went on. 

“You certainly have some way of com- 
municating with 25, Rue Jean Dolent. 
It’s very simple. Get her to come here.” 

“She?” 

“Yes, ‘she !’ She who, at this moment, 
and for what reason I don’t know, is talk- 
ing to someone whom you or someone 
else summoned there. She is the only one 
who can tell us about it.” 

Of the whole sentence only two words 
seemed to reach the old man’s brain. 

“Someone else?” he repeated, and 
seemed to be seized by a nervous trem- 
bling. “Someone else? My God, if — ” 

• Feverishly, breathing hard, as though 

he had been running, fumbling in his 
movements as he tried in vain to hide the 
agitation that had made him its prey, he 
drew from the pocket of his coat a re- 
ceiver which he attached to the heavy offi- 
cial chain around his neck. 

“A pocket-receiver!” murmured Louis 
Berson in Gromier’s ear. “I understand 
now why he spent so much time over that 
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chain. The accnnnilator must be in the 
plaque.” 

For a moment the old man seemed to 
hesitate, then he threw a tiny lever and 
held the apparatus to bis ear. 

Instantly the sound of a tiny rii^;ii^, 
hardly perceptible, was heard in the room, 
like the clamor of a far-away alarm-clock. 

But the sound had a peculiar effect on 
the little messenger. 

A cry was wrung from his Kps. 

"The signal! — ^the signal!” be babbled, 
upsetting a chair with a convulsive move- 
ment. 

The receiver had slid from his hand 
and swung from the end of the chain, but 
the tiny ringing went on. 

An enormous change seemed to have 
taken place in him. He was no longer the 
inspired prophet out of the Old Testa- 
ment, annoimcing the day of the last 
judgment, but a poor old man with feeble 
legs. 

He looked around the room once more 
with agonized eyes, and then abruptly 
made for the door. 

"Let me go ; let me go,” he begged, and 
as Louis Berson did not make room for 
him rapidly enough, he cried. 

"But don’t you understand what’s hap- 
pening? It’s the signal of distress from 
her ; and it comes from over there, from 
her studio. Someone is attacking her.” 

And the old man raced through the door 
for the stairway. 

"I’ll go !” cried Louis Berson, and open- 
ing the window, which gave on the garden, 
leaped through it in an instant. 

Within the room only two men pre- 
served their coolness of head, the Presi- 
dent and Etienne Gromier. 

Without a word, the former Premier 
hurled himself for the door. 

“My car is down there,” cried the 
President after him, understanding what 
he intended. 

A moment later, he was leaping into 
the machine and giving the address to the 
chauffeur. Another car was already on 
the way ahead of him, but clinging to the 
spare tire at the back was Louis Berson. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The End of the Catacombs 

• It was nearly two o’clock, and in her 
little studio in the Rue Jean Doknt, 
Viviane Dermoz, seated on the edge of 
her divan, was thinking. For several days 
she had been the prey of a sentiment un- 
familiar to her, a sort of lassitude, accom- 
panied by a strange contentment. 

She searched back through her child- 
hood for a reason, and saw once more the 
little city in central France where her fa- 
ther, then a professor of physics and 
chemistry, a good deal older than her 
mother, busied himself with the studies 
which were his reason for existence and 
which furnished a subject of merriment 
for some of his pupils. 

“Old Man Vibration,” some of them 
called him, while others made it less gentle 
and rated him as the “old wobbler.” 

And who could take his wanderings se- 
riously, when in that odd falsetto voice 
that made him already a subject of ridi- 
cule, he blinked his eyes, and affirmed that 
the day would come when all languages 
would be unnecessary ? The cellular vibra- 
tions of the brain, he kept insisting, were 
sufficient for all communication between 
men, and would eventually supplant the 
spoken word. 

If he had stopped there, they would 
have been content to indulge him by tak- 
ing his predictions as one of those harm- 
less scientific crotchets that learned men 
indulge in. But when he went on to try 
to demonstrate that the thought-vibra- 
tions of insects and animals were the same 
as those of men, and that one day they also 
would Ije understood, the old man seemed 
simply insane. 

In Paris, such talk would have gone on 
without exciting any particular notice, as 
long as the professor did his work cor- 
rectly. But in that little city of central 
France, they were the subject of all the 
gossip and did much to promote the hilar- 
ity of the townsfolk. 

“Old Man Vibration ! He’s the only per- 
son in the world who could have such 
crazy ideas 1” And ridiculed by some, 
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mocked at by all, the old professor had 
gone on with his researches, not letting 
himself become upset by anything or any- 
body, accepting all the sneers and side re- 
marks without seeming to pay attention. 

Viviane remembered that strange night 
when she had seen him leaning over her 
childish bed, his voice hoarse with emo- 
tion as he murmured to his daughter. 

“I've found it! I have it! I have dis- 
covered how to capture the vibrations. In 
a little while I will be able to decipher 
them. The wall that separates personal- 
ities is torn down.” 

He had hugged her close, and she re- 
membered having gone back to sleep with- 
out in the least understanding what he was 
talking about, and having dreamed that 
her dog, Micky, was telling her a fairy- 
tale. 

“Don’t speak to anyone about it!" he 
had warned her insistently the next morn- 
ing. “The whole thing is still imperfect, 
and when I really bring it out, I want the 
proof to be beyond any question.” 

Unfortunately, from that moment on 
he had been unable to divide his time 
equitably between his laboratory and his 
work of instruction. Incoherent lectures, 
words that meant nothing to those not in 
the secret were repeated here and there. 
People were worried to see him standing 
for hours, bent double over an ant-hill, 
or smiling over a frog or hedgehog he 
had caught in the fields. Parents com- 
plained that their chilc^eh were being 
left entirely to their own devices, receiv- 
ing neither knowledge nor discipline. And 
one morning, as he left his laboratory, 
where he had spent the night, to go home, 
the old professor found a note from the 
Education Department on his table. He 
was dismissed — ^like that. 

The blow, which he had not for an 
instant foreseen, was a cruel one. His fu- 
ture was far from assured. Carried away 
by his passion for research, he had laid 
nothing aside, and was overwhelmed with 
debts. 

He became the prey of a terrible fear; 
his creditors might come around to seize 
and sell his instruments and laboratory 



collections. Most of them were instru- 
ments designed and made by himself, and 
which had been the means of his making 
the great discovery. In the grip of this 
fear, the unworldly little man became 
cunning; he visited everywhere in the 
town assuring everybody that he would 
remain in spite of his dismissal and carry 
on his labors on his own account, and 
meanwhile cleverly packed everything up. 
One night he suddenly disappeared, tak- 
ing with him everything he valued; that 
is, his instruments, his notebooks, and his 
daughter, Viviane .... And now the 
girl with the mutilated finger remembered 
without bitterness, but with a sort of grey 
melancholy of outlook, the years the two 
of them had spent, wandering from place 
to place, halting for a few moments when 
there was some hope of employment, then 
taking the trail anew with the creditors 
always close behind. 

And meanwhile, the old professor took 
any job that came along; by, turns he was 
a laborer, bricklayer, night watchman — 
nothing mattered so long as he could find 
bread for the child and keep hunger far 
enough from his own body to carry on his 
researches. 

Viviane remembered the curious furni- 
ture among which she had grown up : elec- 
trical machines, ultra-violet lights, induc- 
tion coils — all mingled, higgledy-piggledy, 
with papers, dirty dishes, and clothes 
thrown about here and there, without the 
old professor paying the least attention to 
them. 

Finally, chance had smiled on them; 
they had met the man who was to have 
such an influence on their lives. 

At that time he was a doctor, but he 
had abandoned his practice to pursue his 
researches, and no more than the pro- 
fessor did he leave his laboratory. The 
gossip of the neighborhood where he lived 
accused him of the most horrible vivisec- 
tion experiments — and quite truly, for a 
shadow passed across the face of the girl 
as she remembered some of the things she 
had been forced to watch and the cries 
that still haunted her sleep like so many 
nightmares. 
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All the same, it was due to that man 
that they liad been able to bring their er- 
rant existance to an end and hiul a little 
peace at last. 

The old professor, happy to have found 
a human being in whom he could confide 
his hopes and dreams, had told the doctor 
all about his work. The doctor was not 
less excited by the possibilities the pro- 
fessor’s discovery opened in his own line. 
And both of them, seized by a kind of 
scientific frenzy, gave themselves wholly 
to the problem which they had solved, but 
not yet perfected to the point of scientific 
accuracy. 

Time had gone by, a time of which Vi- 
viane remembered only the vaguest de- 
tails, for her life seemed concentrated 
around the laboratory, where somethii^ 
mysterious was going on. There had been 
also a time when her father somehow 
raised the money to make a trip to Central 
Africa, leaving her behind ; and it was on 
his return from this journey that he had 
taken the post as messenger of the Mims- 
try of the Interior. For a long time she 
had wondered why he did both things, and 
it was only recently that she had begun to 
understand a little. 

For, under the influence of his new 
doctor friend, a change seemed to have 
taken place in the old professor. He, who 
never seemed to care whether other men 
existed on the earth or not, and who sjjent 
all his time bent over an ant-hill, had 
begun to dream aloud of a humanity in 
a new golden age, and seemed to become 
positively ill when he read in the newspa- 
pers of international disagreements, wars, 
or disputes of any kind. 

• She had seen the great idea grow with- 
in him, till it reached the point where 
there was room for nothing else in his 
thoughts. 

“I will give peace to the world !” he had 
cried, clenching his hands, and then he 
would lift his head and say — “but I won- 
der whether they will accept it or whether 
I will be obliged to force it upon them.” 

Viviane, who only knew a little about 
his labors, could not keep from smiling at 



such language, which she took for that of 
a dream, but her father would look at her 
with such intensity that she would turn 
away, the smile dying on her lips. There 
was something irrational about her father 
at these times, something that made her 
tremble within herself. 

As soon as she had reached the age 
when she could leave the cheap boarding 
school where she had had her preliminary 
education, her father had insisted she en- 
ter the Sorbonne, and take a little lodging 
of her own. 

It seemed that he wished to keep her 
away from the doctor, and Viviane had 
been glad of the change, for the character 
of her father had changed, insensibly, to 
become more and more like that of the 
first. 

As for the doctor, there was something 
about him that always made her shiver; 
especially, when she saw the caged dogs 
destined for his laboratory and heard him 
murmur ; 

“Ah 1 If I could only work on a man ! A 
man! Then I would have the secret.” 

Viviane had followed the line of study 
her father chose for her, particularly the 
courses given by Professor He3rman on 
vibration, although the old professor de- 
scribed him as a bungler who had only 
begun to touch the edge of genuine knowl- 
edge. And when she brought home her 
notes from his lectures, the professor 
fumbled through them feverishly as 
though he were afraid the other would fol- 
low his own line of research and antici- 
pate his discoveries. 

But each time, he would lift a smiling 
visage from the notes. 

“The idiot!” he would cry. “Roaming 
around in theory! Nothing but theories! 
Whereas I put them into practice.” 

And thus their life had continued, in 
this strange dualism. On the surface, 
nobody saw but the one man — tdd Papa 
Felicien, a little aged man, clumsy and 
ridiculous, who was a cause of so much 
amusement to the visitors at the Ministry, 
and who could be seen taking his evening 
walk, shambling along in his ill-fitting 
coat and old shoes. 
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But beneath there was another man — 
the scientist of genius. 

And finally, there had come the unfor- 
gettable evening when the old professor 
had revealed to his daughter his great 
project; that of forcing humanity to ac- 
cept world peace. 

He had explained his reasons. When he 
had been to Africa several years before, 
it had been only to prepare everything for 
his great effort. 

“I was able to discover the secret of the 
termites,” he explained, “and compared 
to them, humanity is still in its infancy. 
Their intelligence is remarkable ; they are 
drilled, organized to the last degree of 
perfection. They obey a single intelli- 
gence; and when my plans are complete, 
I will furnish the directing intelligence 
and we will see.” 

Viviane, alone in her little studio, re- 
membered the thoughts that had passed 
through her then. At first, her father’s 
great idea had seemed attractive, but on 
reflecting over it, it had become less good 
and ended by filling her with a sort of 
dumb horror. But what could she do or 
say against the one person she loved and 
who loved her, her own father? 

And for that matter, what did her own 
feelings matter? It might be best, after 
all, as her father had said. So she decided 
on a policy of silence and loyalty. 

But then she remembered something 
that made her shudder again. Melpomes ! 
Melpomes, in the doctor’s laboratory, 
where she had gone in, understanding only 
vaguely what was in progress. She could 
not shut from her mind the picture of 
that agonized figure and those horrible 
cries, the pain she had been unable to do 
anything to relieve. Thank God that she 
had been able to save the other. 

At the memory she reddened slightly. 

She remembered the night when she 
had found him hidden in her studio; 
somehow she felt no indignation, but de- 
rived a strange comfort from the thought 
of his coolness, his presence of mind. Ah, 
if she were only able to speak to him, to 
confide in him. 

She turned and glanced at the trap- 



door through which he had disappeared, 
and from which he had come after hav- 
ing finished his explorations in the cata- 
combs. Why had she not been able to wait 
and confront him? Since the abandon- 
ment of the city by its population, she had 
covertly watched him several times; he 
had been in that neighborhood, passed her 
windows, had even come and shaken her 
door. But she had not moved and he had 
gone on, evidently thinking her vanished 
from that city of death. She wondered 
whether she would ever see him again. 

As she was sunk in this thought, she 
gave a sudden start. 

The trapdoor was moving. 

She was sure that her father was at the 
ministry at that time, and that no one 
else knew the secret. 

No one but — 

She gazed more fixedly at the trap. 

A hand had come through it, holding up 
the heavy piece of wood. The opening 
grew wider, the trap swung back with a 
bang onto the floor. 

But its sound was insufficient to drown 
the cry of the girl. 

• The person who had come through the 

trap was now perfectly visible, and it 
was neither her father nor the reporter, 
but the doctor — the mad doctor ! 

With another cry, she leaped to her 
feet and raced up the stair to the gallery, 
feeling her feet like weights, her blood 
icy with terror. 

She saw the man look slowly around 
the room with eyes utterly void of expres- 
sion, and then turn toward the stair and 
begin to climb deliberately. 

He said nothing, only moved his lips, 
from which there came no sound. 

She saw him come slowly up after her, 
his empty eyes always looking at some 
vacancy beyond her shoulder. 

Finally he reached the level where she 
stood with her back against the wall. 

“If he comes nearer,” she said to her- 
self, “I’ll jump over,” but as he put out 
his hand, she felt such a wave of terror 
that her limbs refused their office. 
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She would have fallen if the other had 
not sustained her. 

Then she felt that he was picking her 
up, carrying her down the stair. 

"What does he want with me?” she 
thou^t. 

The man went steadily toward the 
trap. 

Suddenly the remembrance of the tor- 
ture-chamber where she had heard Mel- 
poraes crying came into her head, and 
panic gave her a brief moment of strength. 

“Help! Help!” she screamed. 

The man stopped as though surprised, 
and then, placing his hand over her 
mouth, murmured the _first words he had 
spoken: 

"Don’t worry. Don’t be afraid, little 
girl. It’s all ri^t; it’s for the advance- 
ment of science.” 

She recc^ized the phrase with a new 
thrill of horror. It was the one he always 
used when he had captured a dog for 
vivisection. 

She struck him suddenly in the face 
with both hands, and with a desperate 
wriggle, managed to escape from his 
grasp. But the struggle was useless; she 
had hardly taken two steps before he 
gripped her by the throat again. 

In the struggle, she had been backed 
up to the table. Now, with her last 
strength, she managed to throw a little 
lever. Instantly a tiny bell b^an to ring 
somewhere, but she did not hear it, for she 
had fainted. 

CHAPTER XIX 
The Closed Door 

• The auto carrying the former Premier 

was just turning into the Rue St. 
Jacques when a call halted the chauffeur. 
Etienne Gromier had noticed another car, 
apparently abandoned at the side of the 
street, and on its radiator-cap was the 
flag of England. 

He leaped out and hurried over to it; 
was about to fling the door open when a 
horrible sight struck him motionless. 

Inside, on the floor of the car, was a 
human body, bent double, and bathed in 



blood. A woman’s body it was, the blonde 
hair of which was (fisarrayed with 
struggle. 

His heart beating fast, Gromier opened 
the door and, picking up one of die 
woman’s hands, bent over her. He re- 
placed it with a shake of the head. The 
hand was already cold, and a horrible 
wound showed the reason. Her throat 
had been cut from one side to the other, 
and in her dead eyes there was still srane 
trace of the panic fear of her last nao- 
ments. 

Etienne Gromier lodced over the car 
rapidly. Nothing had been upset; even 
the brief-case of the English ambassador 
lay in a comer of the back seat, disdain- 
fully discarded by whoever had perpe- 
trated the attack. 

But of Sir Horace Mersey himself 
there was no trace; nor was there any 
apparent reason for the murder of this 
poor little English stenographer from the 
Foreign Office, whose existence was cer- 
tainly a hindrance to no one. 

Etienne Gromier considered the busi- 
ness rapidly, but without being able to 
arrive at any satisfactory solution. In any 
case, his macabre discovery altogether 
changed the aspect of the whole business, 
especially with regard to the reasons for 
Sir Horace’s absence from the con- 
ference. 

But why was his car standing at the 
corner of the Rue Jean Dolent, and who 
had trapped him in this fashion? 

Etienne Grc«nier did not spend much 
time over the problem. With a glance of 
pity at the body of the poor little secre- 
tary, he gently closed the door again, 
climbed into his own car, and a few sec- 
onds later was at the door of the studio 
at 25, Rue Jean Dolent. 

Another car was already ahead of him, 
standing before the door with its motor 
still running, but void of occupants. 

On the doorstep was Louis Berson, his 
ear tight against the door, as though 
eavesdropping. He glanced around at the 
soimd of the approaching car, and signed 
to Etienne Gromier not to speak. 

"He’s searching the studio to find some 
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*race of her,” he whispered to the former 
Premier, “but I imagine it won’t be long 
fbefore he lights on something.” 

The moment after, he seemed to make 
up his mind and, pushing open the door, 
plunged into the room, followed by Gro- 
mier. 

The studio was altogether as he had 
seen it on his first visit and, in spite of 
himself, something seemed to touch his 
heart at the memory. Only this time every- 
thing bore traces of the struggle that must 
have taken place. A table had been turned 
over, together with the vase of flowers 
that had stood upon it. A hanging on the 
wall had been torn half loose, and the 
inhospitable form of the skeleton was 
lying across the floor, its extended arm 
pointing toward the trapdoor. 

The former Premier started at the 
sight, but Person reassured him. 

“That’s the mysterious hand that wrote 
the Menace letters,” he explained briefly. 
“But look, you would almost say that he 
was pointing out the direction for us.” 

The old man was gone. Berson sprang 
rapidly to the trap and listened. 

“I hear him,” he announced. “He’s 
quite a ways ahead of us, too. We must 
work fast, or we’ll lose him.” 

Suiting action to words, he had plunged 
into the dimness beneath, going down the 
rungs of the ladder two at a time. Etienne 
Gromier followed him. 

“Have you got a gpm ?” questioned Ber- 
son, as they turned the corner of a 
passage. 

Gromier shook his head silently, and 
the next moment felt a revolver pressed 
into his hand. 

“I have mine,” said the reporter. “This 
is the one Papa Felicien tried to shoot 
the President with. It still has four or 
five bullets, I think. Be careful ; almost 
anjthing can happen here, and we may 
be running our noses into a trap.” 

The two men followed along silently. 
Against the black wall, the pocket-torch 
carried by the reporter cut out a pale 
circle of illumination, lighting up seg- 
ments of the strange little tunnels that 



had so interested him during his first 
excursion through these passages. 

As Berson had been before him, Etienne 
Gromier was impressed by the warm 
moistness of the atmosphere and the 
curious factory-like sound he heard, but 
he said nothing. 

Ahead of them they heard the foot- 
steps of the old man ringing in the corri- 
dor, accompanied by an almost animal- 
like sobbing and incomprehensible phrases. 

The whole thing was a scene from a 
nightmare ; those sounding steps, the 
murmured incomprehensible words, the 
murk blackness that surrounded them. 

For a moment the sound of the steps 
ahead of them stopped, and Louis Berson, 
extending a warning hand to halt his com- 
panion, listened. But they resumed again, 
went around a corner and 

A cry escaped from the lips of the 
former Premier in spite of his effort to 
restrain it. They had reached the ancient 
underground quarry where, pale, mon- 
strous and fantastic, there rose before 
them the fortresses of the enemy. 

“The central termitary!” announced 
Berson. 

Almost instinctively, Etienne Gromier 
paused. 

As he bent over one of the openings, 
there was the sharp whistle of alarm from 
within, and like Berson before him, he 
started back as the strange and formida- 
ble head of one of the guards appeared 
in the orifice. 

“They are the soldier termites who keep 
watch,” explained the reporter. “They 
have been warned now and the whole 
termitary knows there is danger for them. 
But let’s not waste our time here. Come 
along.” 

Picking their way through the mass of 
edifices that stood across their path, the 
two men came out into another corridor. 
Before them, perhaps three hundred 
yards away, they were able to make out 
a narrow bar of light that severed two 
walls of intense darkness. The old man 
they were following had broken into a 
tottering run, and a chorus of exclama- 
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tiona, rapi4 and uniDtelligibJ€, were escap- 
ing from his lips as be raced atesg. 

• At the end of the train, perhaps ten 
minutes after he had climbed down the 
ladder, the old scientist came to a halt, 
and with his electric torch, began to ex- 
amine the wail before him. The reporter 
and Gromier, who had come to a halt 
behind him, saw him play the Hght from 
top to bottom along the side of the pas- 
sage as though he were loofeing for some- 
thing. Then he whirled around on his 
tracks, came back a little, and halted be- 
fore another spot on the waH. 

Suddenly he flung his hand out and 
seemed to grip something. A cry shat- 
tered the silence, and the man s-^denly 
bent tm his knees and tumbled fiat to the 
floor, dropping his torch, which went out 
as it came into contact with a rock. 

For a moment the two men hesitated, 
but for a moment only. As they reached 
his side, they were able to see what they 
had not noticed before ; the old man held 
between his clenched fingers a fragment 
of cloth. And, caught between two jot- 
ting rocks at the side of the passage, was 
another — a piece torn from a woman’s 
garment. 

The sight seemed to work like magic 
on Louis Berson. In a flash he understood 
what had happened. 

“Quick! Quick!” he cried. "Wc must 
bring him back, or we’ll arrive too late.” 
As he spoke, he knelt beside the 
man and, with a hand that trembled as 
he worked, unbuttoned his coat and tore 
open his collar. 

“He must have air.” 

Etienne Gromier almost instinctively 
obeyed the orders of the reporter, while 
Berson, lifting the arms of the old man, 
began to agitate them in the motions of 
artificial respiration. 

Their efforts soon brov:gbt about the 
desired result. A little color began to come 
back into the old man’s cheeks, pale in the 
electric light, and a few seconds later his 
eyes opened and blinked vq> at them 
weakly. 

"Where is she ?” he murmured. 
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The sight of the tw» men b«idii^ over 
him seemed to astonish him at first, and 
then, as recollection came back to him, 
his face took on an expression of hatred. 

“They’re here!” he said, as though 
speaking to himself, “and for this mo- 
ment, they are better than I am. And all 
this while, he has taken her away and 
God alone knows ” 

He swung his arms up with an effort 
and then, supporting liimself on his hands, 
climbed to his feet and began to scratch 
alc«ig the wall. 

The other two men had not moved. 
Their eyes fixed on the old man, they 
watched his slightest movements, as he 
chose one of the stones projecting from 
the side of the passage and tried to work 
it as though it were the handle to some- 
thing. Berson, who had understood, threw 
the light of his lamp on the task and it lit 
up the moving fingers, fumbling busily 
with the black stone. 

Nothing happened. The fingers came to 
rest, then touched the fragment of cloth 
caught between the stones. 

“It was that way,” murmured the old 
man, hardly audible. “And he shut the 
partition behind him. But how did he 
find out the secret? He must have fol- 
lowed me. My God! And what he can 
be doing to them now — ” 

He placed his ear against the wall as 
though he hoped to hear some sound frc»n 
behind it. The cries of pain, like those 
Melpomes had given, perhaps? He heard 
nothing, apparently: taking his head in 
his two hands as though he would tear 
it off, he sat down heavily. 

“My God ! My God !” he repeated, and 
then clawed at the wall again. 

Louis Berson approached the stone the 
other had maneuvered and tapped it. In- 
stead of the dull sound he had expected, 
it gave forth a metallic ring. 

“Clear enough,” he remarked to Etienne 
Gromier, who still stood silently at his 
side. “This part of the catacombs must 
have been closed off, and to perform his 
work the better, these people have re- 
placed a section of the wall by a cleverly 
concealed steel door. That piece of cloth 
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there shows where it is. The other one, 
whoever he is, must have carried off the 
girl through it. And he must have closed 
the door from the inside and locked it in 
some way so that we can’t get through, 
or else smashed the mechanism. What 
shall we do?” 

In his own turn, he clenched his hands 
in futile agony, remembering what he 
had seen in there, when he lay on a bed 
near that where the murderer Melpomes 
lay, and thinking of the girl in the power 
of the man who had conducted his ex- 
periments on that personage. 

The old man was staring at the door, 
muttering incomprehensible phrases, as 
though he wished to make it open by 
sesame known to him alone. 

Unable to do anything, and burning 
with the desire to be doing something, 
Berson turned on his heel and took two 
or three rapid steps along the passage that 
opened to one side. His foot touched 
something ; he turned the torch downward, 
and gave a cry of astonishment. What his 
foot had touched was a leather object of 
considerable size; he bent to pick it up, 
and gave a cry. 

What he had in his hand was the pock- 
etbook of Sir Horace Mersey, the British 
delegate to the conference. 

Rapidly, as he understood the signifi- 
cance of his discovery, Louis Berson 
turned back to the little messenger and 
shook him by the shoulder. 

The man seemed to wake up. Opening 
his eyes wide in the glaring light of the 
torch, he turned to face the reporter. The 
latter did not give him time to speak. 

“Dermoz,” he said, choosing his words 
carefully, and forcing himself to speak 
slowly in spite of the turmoil within him, 
“do you know what I have here?” 

The old man examined the object and 
then shook his head. 

“I found it,” continued the reporter, 
“only a few paces from here. Now, do 
you know who it belongs to? It belongs 
to Sir Horace Mersey, English delegate 
to the Conference.” 

The old man’s forehead took on a series 



of wrinkles as though he were making 
an effort to understand. 

“Yes,” Berson went on slowly, accent- 
ing every word so that it would penetrate 
to the full, “to Sir Horace Mersey, who 
received a message this morning, and 
who disappeared shortly afterward. And 
you, Dermoz, took him that message.” 
The last sentence, in spite of Berson’s 
effort, apparently did not reach the mind 
of the old man. A single word seemed to 
have gone through him ; he turned, with 
his mouth open. 

“Disappeared!” he cried, his mouth 
working rapidly. “Sir Horace Mersey 
disappeared, and his pocketbook is here ?” 
He closed his eyes as though someone 
had given him a blow on the head, and 
then opened them again with a cry. 

“But then — she is lost! He’s torturing 
her! My God! Don’t you understand? 
He wanted two people, a man and a 
woman. And now he has them. He’s go- 
ing to try the big experiment, the experi- 
ment he always wanted to make. He 
thinks he’s God!” 

• He seemed to give way to despair. 

With a convulsive sob, he would have 
fallen to the floor again if Berson had 
not restrained him. For a moment the two 
men struggled in silence, but the reporter 
was the stronger. 

“Imbecile!” cried Louis Berson, shak- 
ing him in a rage. “And this is the man 
who condemned humanity to death! And 
while his daughter is being tortured and 
perhaps killed he stands here trying to 
butt his head against the wall! Answer 
or I’ll kill you ! Is there any way of lever- 
ing open this door ?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“No? Well, then, is there any other 
way to get into that laboratory? There 
must be another entrance.” 

A little light seemed to penetrate into 
that strange and self-centered brain. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried. “There is another. 
But can I find it?” 

The voice of Louis Berson was harsh. 
“You must! Think of your daughter. 
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Remember that every minute you delay — 
listen, can’t you hear her?” 

The old man’s arms were flung up as 
though to ward off a blow. 

“Come, this way!” he said. “My God, 
if we are only not too late.” 

Gliding out of the reporter’s grasp, he 
turned away into the dark along the pas- 
sage they had come, but when he reached 
the great termitary, instead of going on 
toward the trapdoor, bifurcated off in 
another direction. 

Turning suddenly around a termitary 
that reminded one of Notre Dame with 
its two towers and massive central body, 
he came to a sudden halt at a place where 
three passages met. For a moment he 
hesitated, running from one to the other 
like a dog that seeks the proper track. 

Then he decided and led on down the 
right-hand one of the three, walking rap- 
idly, and once more murmuring unintel- 
ligible words and, without paying any at- 
tention to the two who were following 
him, dashed ahead. Thanks to the report- 
er’s lamp, however, they were not far 
behind. 

Twice more he hesitated as to what 
route to follow, and on the second occa- 
sion even seemed at the point of turning 
back to hunt out another road. But then 
a thought lit up his face. 

Turning toward Louis Berson, who 
was watching him anxiously, he said; 

“Shoot!” 

For a moment the reporter hesitated, 
wondering what the old man meant, then 
as the latter gave an impatient motion, 
produced his revolver and, pointing it 
down the corridor, pulled the trigger. 

The old man listened carefully and 
then shook his head. 

“Shoot again,” he ordered, pointing 
down the other corridor. 

The reporter obeyed. 

As though in answer to the sound of 
the shot, there came a far-away repeti- 
tion of it, after several seconds. 

“The echo,” thought Louis Berson. 

But already, with a kind of grunt, the 
old man had hurled himself into the pas- 
sage from whence the echo had come, and 
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in spite of his age was hurrying along it 
at what was almost a run. 

Louis Berson saw him suddenly stum- 
ble and almost fall, but catch himself in 
time. Throwing the ray of his lamp in that 
direction, he perceived that they had 
reached the end of the corridor, and that 
a circular stairway was before them. 

The old messenger was already on his 
way upward. 

At the summit, he halted a moment; 
as the rays of the torch shone around 
him, he bent to the floor and, pulling back 
a series of bolts, lifted at a heavy trap- 
door that barred the way. 

Berson and Gromier were forced to 
come to his aid to get it up. 

Before them, at the foot of a few stairs, 
there was a narrow corridor ending in a 
grey door, evidently an unprotected door, 
for the old man gripped the handle at 
once and, turning it softly so as not to 
make the slightest noise, swung it open. 

Louis Berson gave a sudden start as 
he saw the room, lit by the crude glare 
of naked electric bulbs, that was before 
them. 

He recognized it. It was the room 
where he had been held prisoner and 
where Melpomes had been tortured. And 
the continual sound of motors and the 
penetrating vibration was everywhere. 
But before he could speak, there was a 
cry, a feminine cry that went up and 
broke on the high note. 

“Father! Help! He’s killing me!” 

CHAPTER XX 

The Man Who Tried to Be God 

• The two men who had followed him 

hurled themselves into the room be- 
hind the little messenger, but came to a 
sudden stop at the sight before their eyes. 
Both of them were brave men, but both 
felt themselves grow pale. 

The second room, whose door had just 
been opened by the messenger, was all 
white, white with a blinding glare so 
brilliant as to hurt the eyes. One of its 
walls was occupied by an electrical ma- 
chine, which purred continually, and 
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whose purpose it was impossible to dis- 
cover. Wires connected its poles with the 
other corners of the room, and it was 
the sight of these other comers that had 
filled the new arrivals with horror. For 
each of them held a bed covered with 
metallic cloth and on each of these beds 
lay a human body. 

One of them, which gave no sign of 
life, and whose head hung off the edge of 
its bed toward the floor, was easily rec- 
ognizable. It was the unfortimate Mel- 
pomes. And there could be no doubt, 
either, about the occupant of the neigh- 
boring bed, whose head was covered with 
a kind of steel mash and whose twists 
were attached to tlie edge of the bed by 
steel handcuffs. It was Sir Horace Mer- 
sey, the delegate of the BrUish Empire. 

A man in a white coat, and with dis- 
ordered hair, was bending over the third 
bed, hiding the figure of its occupant, to 
whose arm he was attaching an electric 
wire, while he manipulated a scalpel in 
the other hand. But there was no possible 
doubt as to who lay there. 

For as the person held there gave an- 
other scream and made a convulsive ef- 
fort to break loose, the voice of the man 
in the white coat rose for the first time. 

“Don’t be afraid, little girl, don’t be 
afraid. It’s for the advancement of 
science.’’ 

The sound of the voice, and the cry 
that accompanied it, seemed to break the 
paralysis that had seized upon the little 
group. 

With a shout like the sound of a wild 
beast, the little messenger leaped for- 
ward, only to come to a sudden halt. The 
man in the white coat had turned, and 
Louis Berson recognized, as he had ex- 
pected, the man with whom he had talked 
in the depths of the catacombs a few days 
before. 

He had turned around cahnly at the 
sounds behind him and, ivithout saeming 
in the least astonished at this sudden in- 
trusion, he lifted one hand. 

“Be careful,” he said, “be careful. The 
wires will get tangled and she’ll be elec- 



trocuted, and tlien we can’t carry on the 
experiment.” 

Louis Berson and Etienne Gromicr had 
stepped forward cautiously, but the atti- 
tude of the little messenger was enough 
to show them that these words ncre no 
vain threat. They had not I>een pronounced 
fn a threatening tone, for that matter, 
but simply as a matter of information, as 
though the man before them thought it 
the most natural proceeding in the world. 
It was obvious that he was living in a 
dream-world of his own, and did not con- 
sider for a second the possibility that any- 
one might object to wlrat he was doing. 

The old messenger, his fingers clenched 
convulsively, seemed unable to take his 
eyes from the figure of his daughter. 

As she half-opened her eyes, she was 
able to see him, and Ltyuis Berson had 
the impression that a momentary light of 
hope seemed to pass through them. But 
tlie moment afterward, the eyes closed 
again and she fell back limply. 

Bound down by the wires that attached 
her to the abominable machine at the rear 
of the room, she lay on the metallic bed, 
half-clothed, with metal bracelets en- 
circling her wrists and ankles and a band 
of metal across her forehead. 

As though he were lecturing to a group 
of students in a classroom, the madman 
in the white blouse began to speak in his 
slow, monotonous voice. 

“With this last one you gave me, I had 
to wait too long, and the germ-cells were 
dead, although, God knows, I followed 
your instructions to the letter. But you 
were determined not to give me the con- 
trary cells I really needed for the experi- 
ment, and all my labors went for nothing. 
This time, I have reached tire end I was 
after, and you will see. Just a little while 
ago, I got hold of the male cells I wanted, 
and I would have had the others, too, if 
the woman who was with him had not 
resisted so hard that I had to be rough 
with her, and I fear her cells are dead. 
But now I have her. There is nothing to 
keep me back any longer. I have won. I 
am as good as God ! Do you hear ? God 1” 

As his lecture went on, lie had brand- 
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ished the scalpel in one hand. Louis Ber- 
son perceived that he wore rubber gloves. 

Turning back to the inert body, he 
tightened up the binding post of one of 
the wires and, leaning over as though he 
were listening for something, paused for 
a moment. It seemed that he heard what 
he was after, for, with a smile of content- 
ment, he turned back to the group. 

“The world has waited long for this 
hour,” he remarked, almost casually, “the 
hour when man will be able to create be- 
ings more intelligent than himself, and 
repeat the experiment an infinite number 
of times. It all lies in the cells ; you must 
change the cells. For the termites, it’s a 
simple matter. For us, though — Do you 
remember how little you really got? You 
discovered the vibrations of thought, but 
always the great mystery, the central 
mystery, the interchangeability of cells, 
was beyond you. And nevertheless, as you 
yourself have noticed, it is a fact. They 
take a neutral or sexless individual, these 
termites, and accordingly, as they wish, 
they make it into a soldier, armed with 
mandibles, a worker, or a queen, or a 
male. And yet you said that it would be 
discovered how they did it one day, in 
spite of the fact that you could not inter- 
pret their vibrations sufficiently to find 
the procedure. 

“And now, look ; I have found it. 

“I know why the experiment didn’t 
succeed with the other, and why he died. 
It’s because I didn’t pay enough atten- 
tion to the blood vessels. But I won’t 
make that mistake again. I have my two 
types of cells, and I’m going to make them 
react against each other. Even while I’m 
talking to you, the work is going on. I’m 
glad you came in time to witness my 
triumph. Now I’m going to bring the 
blood of the male in contact with the 
positive vibrations while I place the nega- 
tive in contact with the heart of the other. 
Look, I’ll create, like God !” 

He moved toward the machine. At the 
same moment there was a cry, and the 
little messenger, incapable of containing 
his emotions any longer, leaped on the 
mad scientist, gripping at his throat. 
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• For a moment they rolled on the floor 
in imminent danger of crashing into 
the machine, but so tangled together that 
the other two dared not intervene. But 
the mad doctor had the strength of his 
insanity. There was a brief crack as he 
banged the head of the old man against 
the floor, and then he rose. 

“Ah, ha!” he laughed. “You’re jealous 
because I’m going to be like God and you 
are Satan! Well, look here now and see 
what I can do in spite of you.” 

Without glancing again at the two men 
behind him, he reached toward the ma- 
chine and, before either of them could 
make a motion, closed a switch. 

Instantly the snoring sound of the ma- 
chine became louder, while the young 
girl’s body, under the influence of the 
current, shook as though she were trem- 
bling. Louis Berson had the impression 
that a sound came from her lips. 

Turning back toward his victim, the 
mad doctor bent over her with a horrible 
smile of contentment on his lips, then 
turned back toward the others. Louis 
Berson saw a frightful thing; his finger- 
tips were touched with blood. He had 
made an incision into the girl’s right arm 
and attached a wire on the end of which 
was a little metallic sponge. Then, picking 
up his scalpel, he bent over her again, 
with the obvious intention of carrying out 
his announced program of reaching the 
heart. But he never reached it. 

For, understanding what he was doing, 
Louis Berson, in spite of the warning the 
man had given in the beginning that inter- 
ference might electrocute the girl, took 
the great chance and, throwing up his re- 
volver, fired. 

The ball struck the scientist in the side 
of the head. He gave a convulsive reflex 
movement and, hurled backward by the 
force of the bullet, fell to the floor, his 
arms extended like a cross, and, as luck 
would have it, without bringing down 
any of the wires in his fall. 

Without another glance at him, Louis 
Berson leaped to the electrical machine 
and threw open the switch that the mad- 
man had closed the moment before. The 
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sound of the machine abruptly decreased, 
though without altogether coming to a 
stop. 

He looked around feverishly, seardi- 
ing for the contact that would turn off 
tlie machine altogether, when he felt a 
hand grip his ankle. 

It was the old messenger, who had 
pulled himself across the floor by some 
miracle of his failing strength. 

“The wire!” he gasped, ^‘the wire!” 

Louis Berson followed his pointing fin- 
ger and saw the wire he meant ; evidently 
that which connected the machine with 
the source of its current. 

The contact was invisible, but Louis 
Berson wasted no time in following it 
along to find one. Placing his revolver 
against the wire where it entered the ma- 
chine, he fired quickly three times. There 
was a metallic clang; the wire fell loose 
with a shower of sparks and the machine 
slowed down to a lialt. 

Aided by Etienne Groraier, Berson was 
already bending over the bed where the 
girl lay and was tearing loose the wires 
which seemed to hold her down like a 
veritable spider’s web. 

They did not resist long and, lifting 
the arm into which the mad doctor had 
plunged his scalpel, the reporter began to 
try to stanch the flow of blood. 

The wound was not a deep one, for- 
tunately. Evidently the girl was suffering 
more from shock tlian from any actual 
injury. 

A voice rose behind him, trembling. 

“Is she alive ? Let me take care of her. 
No one else must touch her.” 

It was the little messenger. His face 
and head were all bloody from the strug- 
gle and his abrupt contact with the floor, 
but something in the expression of his 
face had changed. It was no longer tlie 
visage of the Old Testament prophet who 
had cried doom on humanity ; it was only 
tliat of a poor old man who loved his 
daughter. 

Louis Berson hesitated a moment, and 
then, remembering that the old man was 
a scientist, silently made way for him, 
and turned toward the other bed, where 



the body of Sir Horace Mersey reposed 
and where Etieime Gromier was already 
laboring to detach tlie electric wires and 
undo the fastenings. 

It was perceptible at ouce that the Eng- 
lish delegate had suffered oonsidierably 
less than the girl. There was no wound 
in his arm, and a constitution of iron had 
evidently aided him to throw off the ef- 
fect of the horrible experience he had just 
been through. 

He sat up in the bed as the wires were 
detached and smiled at his liberators. 

“Just in time, gentlemen,” he remarked, 
stretching himself. “I fancy that another 
quarter of an hour would have been too 
late. The experiment our friend here was 
trying would have Ireen over, and God 
alone knows what he would have made 
of me, if he had made anything of me 
at all but a corpse.” 

He stood upright with considerable 
difficulty. 

“Has either of you a cigarette by any 
chance.’ I’ve been dying for a smoke for 
the last hour.” 

Etienne Gromier extended his cigarette 
case. As he did so, the Englishman recog- 
nized him. 

“Ah! You here, my dear Minister!” 
he exclaimed, falling back on the bed. 
“But what in the world is going on here? 
And will you tell me how you got in ?” 

Etienne Gromier explained in a few 
terse phrases. Sir Horace waited till he 
liad finished, without showing the slight- 
est sign of emotion till the former 
Premier came to the discovery of the 
abandoned auto, a fact of which Louis 
Berson himself was ignorant. 

“And my secretary?” interrupted the 
Englishman. 

Etienne Gromier hesitated, but that 
was enough. 

“Dead?” inquired the delegate, looking 
him squarely in the eyes. 

Etienne Gromier nodded. It was a pain- 
ful moment. 

“She was a heroine,” said the Elnglish- 
man, stirred. “She has given her life for 
her country, for humanity. Without her — 
but I am interrupting you. Please go on.” 
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Etienne Gromier finished his story and 
there was silence in the room once more. 

• Facing the strange electrical machine 

and in that white room whose brilliance 
hurt the eyes and almost injured the 
nerves thanks to the intense illumination, 
the meeting of these three men had about 
it something of the character of a fantasy. 
It was like a scene in the chamber of some 
medieval alchemist, or a meeting of con- 
spirators for some mysterious plot. 

“And now, what do we do next?” in- 
quired the British delegate, speaking as 
though he were only saying something, 
anything to break the silence. 

Etienne Gromier shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Don’t know. There is only one man 
who can do anything for us. And he’s 
over there, taking care of his daughter. 
What does he intend to do? Nobody 
knows.” 

The three men turned toward him. The 
little messenger, pale as death, and seem- 
ing to have aged by twenty years, turned 
toward them. 

He seemed about to speak, opened his 
mouth, and then closed it again, |and 
finally reached a decision. 

“You win,” he said slowly. “Not for 
you, you understand, but for her. I re- 
nounce. Let man live. I will grant civiliza- 
tion one more chance.” 

Etienne Gromier stepped toward him, 
but the old man held up his hand. It 
shook. 

“I’ll tell you what to do. But you must 
do it soon . . . .” 

“Pardon,” said Etienne Gromier, “but 
is this the place and the time — ? Why 
not come back to the conference and let 
your words be broadcast to the world.” 

The old man shook his head. His eyes 
seemed clouded, and he supported himself 
against the door with difficulty. 

“What have you to fear? I give you 
my word of honor — ” 

The little messenger regarded him fix- 
edly and then wavered on his feet. 

“No. I’m dying. In ten minutes it will 
be too late . , , 



CHAPTER XXI 

The Supreme Intelligence 

• A strange smile seemed to play across 
his face for a moment ; he glanced at 
the body of Melpomes, then made a wav- 
ering step toward the bed Sir Horace 
had occupied and fell upon it. 

Then closing his eyes, he began to 
speak, in a voice so low that the three 
men found it difficult to make out what 
he was saying. 

“You win. But don’t believe that you 
really won anything. I’m doing it for her, 
because .she wants to live, because she 
wants to carry on. But you must act 
quickly; soon it will be too late. If they 
establish another central, or two more, 
you can never stop the plague, because 
you can never find the others. You can 
stop it now, but there is only one way 
to do it — ^you must get at and kill the 
supreme intelligence of the termites. That 
will end the Menace; there will be noth- 
ing more to really fear. There may be 
other assaults, but they will be spasmodic 
and without direction — the ordinary at- 
tacks of insects. But you must get at that 
supreme intelligence and before it can 
establish a new intelligence somewhere 
else. You can find it now, but if you 
don’t you will never find the new one.” 
He had half-risen as he spoke, opening 
his eyes wide. There was a burning light 
in them — the light of the pride of a scien- 
tist which nothing can bring to earth. 

Around the metallic bqd, in the strange 
white room, no one had moved. It seemed 
as though these two statesmen, these poli- 
ticians felt they were in the presence of 
a force greater than themselves. Neither 
of them would admit it, but they both felt 
a pang of terror. 

Louis Berson alone had remained per- 
fectly calm. At a sign from Etienne 
Gromier, he had pulled out his notebook, 
and was busily taking down the words of 
the little messenger. 

“You can blow up the great termitary,” 
the latter went on, “and you can destroy 
all the smaller termitaries they have estab- 
lished everywhere. But that won’t be 
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enough. It won’t help at all; they will all 
be reconstituteel where you can’t get at 
them unless you reach the supreme intel- 
ligence that I established for them.” 

He laughed curiously. 

“I know; you are going to ask what 
this supreme intelligence is that directs 
the action of so many individuals, and 
when you do find it, you will think you 
have found nothing. Don’t try to solve the 
mystery. Our bodies are nothing but col- 
lections of sixty trillions of cells, all bound 
together by a supreme intelligence like 
theirs, and which cannot escape their 
grouping until the intelligence is des- 
troyed. In the same way there is a central 
intelligence that says to this termite or 
that — you will be a soldier, or a worker, 
and this will be your task. They were 
creatures of instinct, of a minor intelli- 
gence until I — I gave them their first cen- 
tral.” 

The little old man stretched out his arms 
as though appealing to^the termites to con- 
firm his words and remained for a mo- 
ment staring into the distance. What was 
he thinking about? Nobody could have 
told, but there was a sort of happiness in 
his glance. All at once he trembled, and 
Etienne Gromier thought he was going to 
fall. But it was only a preliminary warn- 
ing. A moment later, he went on. 

“And man thinks he is the supreme 
product of evolution 1 Men are fools. The 
termites will show him the way. One cell, 
one man, comes into being, combines with 
others, has his individual mentality. But 
higher and greater than all is the collec- 
tive mind, the mind that regulates the 
termitary and will regulate the affairs of 
humanity when men at last understand 
that they are all parts of the same great 
body. 

“There are some thinkers and phi- 
losophers who have imagined this, I know, 
but I have wrung the secret from Nature 
itself, and 1 have used it in the effort to 
make all men brothers. Why have they not 
been able to understand?” 

Etienne Gromier felt it necessary to say 
something. 

“They have understood. The treaty of 



complete disarmament just signed by 
three of the greatest nations of Europe 
has been joined by others and the word 
‘war’ is being driven out of the diction- 
ary.” 

The little old man gave a smile of skep- 
ticism. He remembered the room at the 
Ministry, with the fragments of the tom 
treaty littering the floor. 

“Perhaps. But a concession wrung by 
fear means nothing.” 

He stopped and seemed to reflect. 
Etienne Gromier began to wonder whether 
he could hold out. He made a step toward 
him and placed a hand on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“Humanity is waiting for your words,” 
said the former Premier. “How can we 
get at the supreme intelligence of the ter- 
mites ?” 

The old man’s breathing became faster. 
His fingers clenched ; he did not seem, at 
the last moment even, to wish to reveal the 
secret for which he had sacrificed so much. 

“There, beyond the great termitary 
where the queen termites are, in the cen- 
ter of Paris, there is a vault where no one 
ever goes. Those who established it there 
believe that it is impossible to enter, and 
it is, from above the ground. But for the 
little race, the race that builds its tunnels 
under the earth, the protections are futile. 
They have dug out their way to that spot 
and it is there that the supreme intelligence 
is established.” 

“But the vault?” questioned Etienne 
Gromier, frightened at the signs the old 
man gave of approaching death. “Where 
is it?” 

His eyes haggard, he stretched up a 
hand in a feeble movement. 

“Gold ! Gold !” he repeated. “Bars of 
gold. All the wealth of the nation. Enough 
money to give happiness to every man and 
woman in France.” 

Etienne Gromier thought rapidly. 

“The vaults of the Bank of France?” he 
burst out, only half believing in what he 
said. 

The old man lifted his head. 

“Yes, the vaults of the Bank of France. 
In the central room, in the center of the 
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piled-up gold ingots, which have been 
wrung from others at the cost of wars. 
There, in the center, in the empty space 
between the piles. The supreme intelli- 
gence.” 

' Etienne Gromier thought the man was 
beginning to wander. 

“But you haven’t been there! No one 
can get in there.” 

“You forget that I know these termites 
and that their thoughts are no secrets for 
me.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“There are well hidden tunnels leading 
to the outskirts of that termite sanctuary. 
But there is only one tunnel that goes to 
the central vault. Within, at the four car- 
dinal points, soldier-termites with queer 
heads watch. There are four of them, no 
more, for they know there is little to be 
feared there. And the termites themselves 
dare not go beyond the guards that are 
posted around the supreme intelligence. 
Kill the soldier termites.” 

“But after that, what next?” inquired 
Etienne Gromier in an exasperated tone, 
bending over the old man. “Speak, tell me 
what we will find in the space guarded by 
the four soldiers.” 

The old man looked him squarely in the 
eyes, as though the question were a sur- 
prising one. 

“What will you find?” he murmured. 
“Why, nothing.” 

“Nothing?” repeated Etienne Gromier, 
with astonishment. 

“Nothing at all. It’s the soul, the mind, 
the intelligence of the termitary, which 
directs the whole thing. But it is not a 
physical being. You cannot build up an 
intelligence, a controlling emanation of the 
whole termite body out of matter. It is 
impalpable, an affair of vibrations. But 
when you get there it will already be dead, 
for your very presence will destroy the 
vibrations of which it is composed. Like 
all mysteries which one profanes, it will 
simply perish.” 

• Etienne Gromier gripped the old man 

by the arm in an effort to shake him 
back to his senses, for this discourse, be- 



yond doubt, contained not an atom of 
sense. But he had not time. 

The old man’s head rolled back, his 
eyes closed, he seemed to collapse inward 
upon himself ; a trace of foam appeared 
on his lips, and he spoke no more. 

Etienne Gromier, bending over him, did 
not move for a moment. But the British 
delegate, who had stood by in perfect si- 
lence throughout this strange interview, 
knelt by the bedside, and unbuttoning the 
old man’s coat, placed his hand over his 
heart. 

“Dead !” he said, after a moment, look- 
ing up at the others. 

Then, with a sigh, he continued slowly. 

“I wonder whether he readly revealed 
his secret or whether it was ordy that his 
mind was wandering.” 

There was a dramatic silence in the 
room, a silence so heavy that the sound of 
a footfall made all three men start and 
turn. Before them, so pale that she seemed 
like a walking corpse, her hair about her 
shoulders, an infinite weariness in her 
eyes, stood Viviane Dermoz, looking from 
one of them to another. 

Louis Berson made a rapid movement 
to conceal her father’s body from her eyes, 
but she had seen it nevertheless, and knelt 
beside the metallic bed. 

The head of the old man, surrounded by 
its aureole of white hair, had taken on an 
astonishing majesty in death. He seemed 
to be only sleeping. 

She took that head in her hands, and 
lifting it slowly, placed one kiss on the 
forehead, then replaced it with infinite 
care and knelt there for a moment with 
closed eyes. 

Perhaps she was thinking of the past ; 
perhaps she was praying. Nobody spoke, 
and each of the others, with that feeling 
of discomfort one has in the presence of 
another’s unhappiness, stood by, with his 
heart filled with pity. 

Finally Viviane rose and turned toward 
Etienne Gromier. 

“Did my father tell you his secret ?” she 
asked, hesitantly. 

Gromier bowed. 
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“Before he died, he remembered that 
his daughter had a right to live.” 

A faint flush colored her cheeks. 

“Then you must hurry,” she went on. 
“Every hour you delay may be fatal. 
When I was in the hands of that lunatic, 
he cried out that the supreme hour had 
come and that his great exjjeriment would 
coincide with the end of humanity ; he said 
something about establishing new intelli- 
gences everywhere, and it must be some- 
thing he overheard my father say and 
was simply repeating. You must really 
hurry.” 

The three men did not even think of 
discussing the question. Turning toward 
the door, they prepared to leave the room 
where so many horrible things had gone 
on, and whose only tenants were now 
three corpses. 

The girl turned back for a last glance 
at the room and at the man who was her 
father; but she was at the limits of her 
strength. She staggered and would have 
fallen had not Louis Berson been at hand 
to catch her in his arms. 

For a moment he held her, and he had 
the impression that she clung close to him. 

But perhaps it was only an impression, 
for a moment after, she lifted her head 
and walked steadily into the passage 
where the others were waiting. 

CHAPTER XXII 
Circulation Restored 

• Is it necessary for another writer to go 

over the days that followed, in which a 
frightened world struggled against the 
plague, at first without any certain hope 
of victory, but afterward, as gains were 
made little by little, with more strength, 
intelligence, and courage, until the cer- 
tainty of success became final ? 

No one has forgotten those painful 
days, among the most painful our world 
has ever seen. The combat in France was 
carried on by Etienne Gromier, once more 
called to the head of the Government and 
invested with dictatorial powers by the 
chamber. He had Paris occupied by the 
army and sent companies of military en- 



gineers into the catacombs with orders to 
follow down all the termite tubes and pro- 
ceed to the systematic destruction of every 
termitary. 

For two months the work of destruc- 
tion went on uninterruptedly and ruth- 
lessly, without any attention being given 
to the art treasures and old .monuments 
that were brought down at the same time. 

It was during this period, as is well re- 
membered, that one of the Deputies at 
Algiers, a representative of the corpora- 
tion of artists, reproached Gromier with 
the destruction of the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum and all the magnificent pictures it 
contained. The premier replied with a 
single sentence. 

“We are making war.” 

And as a matter of fact, it was a per- 
fectly genuine war. a war of the most de- 
termined character, in wliich both antag- 
onists were pitiless. It was a case of des- 
troy or be destroyed, and it is to this fact 
that the present owes it that it is unable 
to see those fine buildings that were the 
joy of our ancestors and the artistic heri- 
tage of our nation. And meanwhile in 
Germany, in England, and in Italy, the 
same struggle was going on, less serious 
Ijecause the plague had not spread so far 
as in France, but not less intense. 

It was in the course of one of these 
radical programs of destruction — the 
blowing up of the old Sante Prison, which 
has been replaced today by the Woodrow 
Wilson School for Girls — that the secret 
of Melpomes’ escape, or kidnapping, was 
finally discovered. 

As the engineers were following along 
the line of a termitary’s tubes to the cen- 
tral body, it was discovered that the head- 
quarters of this group was located exactly 
under the old prison. 

A passage leading out of the termitary, 
apparently traced out by some intelligence 
higher than that of the insects, drew the 
attention of the engineer-captain, and he 
followed it. To his profound astonishment, 
he discovered that it ended in a steel door, 
remarkably well camouflaged, and set into 
a wall. 

He tried to open the door, but without 



THE FALL OF THE EIFFEL TOWER 

success, and finally had it forced. When 
he passed through, he found himself in 
a cell that was by no means difficult to 
recognize — the death-cell of the Sante 
prison. 

Although the whole thing is a matter 
of conjecture, it seems clear that this par- 
ticular termitary had been established in 
its spot beneath the prison at the express 
direction of the Master of the Menace 
who had made his insect-assistants dig 
out the passage. As condemnations to the 
death penalty are rather rare in our days, 
the cell was seldom occupied, and he had 
plenty of time to install the door in the 
side of the cell with the help of the mad 
doctor. 

With this much done, they had only to 
wait till some murderer was placed in the 
cell, and the unhappy Melpomes was the 
first. 

It seems likely that on the day before 
that set for the execution, the doctor had 
been the man who asked to visit one of 
the guardians who spent their time in the 
cell with Melpomes. His pass was doubt- 
less furnished by the old messenger from 
the Ministry itself. When he got in the 
cell, he had simply broken his bulb of 
anaesthetizing gas, and with the two 
guardians thus placed out of commission, 
had seized up Melpomes, probably also 
unconscious, and walked through the con- 
cealed door. Once inside, he had broken 
the mechanism of the door. 

.... and thus for two months, ter- 
mitary after termitary was destroyed. But 
always, no matter how determined the 
efforts, new ones appeared again. It was 
like Hercules’ battle with the Lernian 
Hydra which grew two heads to replace 
each one cut off. 

And then, one day, without anyone 
being able to explain exactly how it came 
about, the enemy ceased to reappear. They 
seemed disorganized, abandoned the com- 
bat all at once. 

I suppose the question will be debated 
through the scientific journals for the 
next several centuries whether the end of 
the plague really came with the destruc- 
tion of the Supreme Intelligence, or 
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whether it was simply a coincidence with 
an event in which many saw nothing but 
a useless gesture. 

Had the old messenger told the truth 
in his last moments, or was he simply 
rambling ? 

Nobody knows — ^but here are the official 
facts, as agreed to by everyone present 
and as officially printed in all the history 
books, facts that nobody pretends to 
doubt. 

On the fourth of September, 1987, 
Etienne Gromier, Premier of France, who 
spent his time flying back and forth be- 
tween Algiers and Paris, accompanied by 
the commanding general of the engineer 
corps conducting the defense of Paris, 
the Minister of Armaments and Louis 
Berson, who had been specially invited as 
an attache of the Premier, penetrated the 
sub-cellars of the Bank of France at half- 
past four in the afternoon, and guided by 
the Regent of the bank, proceeded to the 
secret vault where the gold ingots that 
back the franc and represent the wealth 
of the nation are concealed. 

• After having passed through several 

armored doors defended by the last 
resources of modem science with every- 
thing from poison gas to automatic guns, 
they reached the gold room and sought the 
central place of which the old messenger 
had spoken. 

At the four corners of the space, there 
was exactly what the old man had des- 
cribed ; four giant termites with fantastic 
and monstrous heads, which stood at the 
four cardinal points of the compass, on 
guard. 

As the party approached, they emitted 
their characteristic whistling appeal, but 
it was already too late; a few blows and 
they were dispatched. 

This much done, the men in the group 
looked at each other, wondering whether 
they were the victims of some deception. 
As the old messenger had said, there was 
nothing there to see — the room was 
empty except for the bars of gold. 

But in spite of all the skepticism and 
the arguments that followed, it is possible 
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to date the success of the struggle against 
the termites from that day. 

Everyone now remembers the months 
of general joy that followed as it became 
more and more certain that the plague had 
been vanquished. 

There was a series of expositions and 
celebrations of the birthday of world 
peace and the fraternity of nations. A 
meeting at Geneva was attended by rep- 
resentatives of every country in the world, 
and by common accord, it was decided to 
tear down all monuments recalling wars. 
The movement was vigorously backed by 
the artists of the world, who were par- 
ticularly desirous of having the abomina- 
tions that were erected in the name of 
patriotism after the war of 1914-1918 
destroyed. 

Carried away by the same enthusiasm, 
the educators of the world held a meeting 
and voted to rewrite all the histories used 
in the schools to present such military 
heroes as Caesar, Alexander, and Napo- 
leon in an unfavorable light or to omit 
them altogether from the new books. The 
project was enthusiastically carried out. 

Only one shadow clouded the period of 
general joy and thanksgiving in France 
— the death of Ernest La Folette, the poet, 
who, when the city had finally been res- 
cued from the invaders, had been asked 
to leave the apartment he had taken up 
in the Ixjuvre. A note he left declared 
that having lived as a King of France he 
could never stand it to return to civiliza- 
tion. 

But the shadow cast by his suicide was 
a transitory one; moreover, at the mo- 
ment everyone was discussing the ques- 
tion of changing the name of Paris to the 
one word that was then on every tongue — 
Peace. 

Unfortunately, a few miserable ques- 
tions of self-interest had to rise to disturb 
all the grandiose dreams of this happy 
period. 

At the Geneva meeting it had been 
agreed that the nations would all con- 
tribute pro rata to the rebuilding of Paris, 



the city that had suffered most from the 
termite ravages and through whose suffer- 
ings world peace had finally come about. 
Unfortunately, there was some argument 
over prorating the amount each nation 
should contribute as several of them were 
in a state of overproduction at the time 
and wished to get rid of a large surplus of 
products. They asked for preferential 
treatment for their over-productive in- 
dustries. Thus England opposed the pro- 
ject of Belgium and Germany to furnish 
the reconstituted city with its supply of 
coal, and an argument arose between 
Japan and the United States with regard 
to the supply of cotton and manufactured 
goods. 

At first it was only a mild international 
disagreement, but as there was some proof 
of sabotage and even worse, first Japan 
and then England decided to retain for 
the time being some of the warships 
whose destruction had been voted, using 
these vessels to convoy the supply ships. 

That was only the beginning. As the 
destruction of the warships was delayed, 
other nations began to retain some of 
theirs, and finally Brazil, representing to 
the international council at Geneva that 
the Argentine had retained one more 
battleship than she had, decided to build 
a new ship to match the one retained by 
the neighboring nation. 

This move was followed by the recon- 
stitution of some of the coast defenses of 
several nations to protect themselves 
against the navies of others, and soon 
after by the increase of several armies to 
better supply these coast defenses with 
troops. 

The human race had recovered from the 
shock. 

And Louis Berson, reporter for Nou- 
velles du Monde was present in the Cham- 
ber, by the side of his young wife, a girl 
still dressed in mourning, when the dep- 
uties enthusiastically voted funds for the 
construction of three new super-super 
vest-pocket cruisers, with the declaration 
that the French nation must fulfill its 
historic destiny. 



THE END 
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TJrffi GROWThi 

By PauFIC. CKoppre 

( Continued from page 703 ^) 



olutBh. at his heart as= though seized with' 
atparoxym of pain?'iy<w the story truef 
Had her guardian been the scientist who 
she thought could, only, be a fictionary 
chcrracterf 

Then Leo and Mark and Eric and Kar] 
were — 

“Webbie,” Nadar’s voice was strangely 
low? — ^har brown; eyes glistened' with sud- 
den tears. “Webbie — ■" 

Silently, the anguished’ girl slipped 
through the door, and down the corridor 
and out of; the house ; she could, not stifle, 
the oppressing, sobs that rose to her 
throat. 

Back in the laboratoryj Dr. Alb ert 
Webster lay prostrate,, the. victim of heart 

THE 



failure. Eoekedl fiarever in: his- stilled 
breast was the memory of five infants — 
four boys and a girl; his dying thought 
envisioned, that little girl, a beautiful baby 
which, he cauld not. bring himself to sub- 
ject to the “growth promoter.” She had 
been too sweet and too perfect and so He 
had allowed her to mature naturally .... 

And in the dull shadows of the odor- 
laden chamber where the scientist 
breathed his last, four mute assistants 
stood as- though frozen by the breath of 
Death.; one by one they crumpled to the 
floor. The brilliant mind which had, donx- 
inated their brains had expired^ — ^the spell 
was broken — their weird lives were 
endfed'; 

END' 



The Martian Cry 

^ Lk A Eshbachi 



Red' dust enfolds our world, 

A crimson blight 

That fills our emirty seas with, arid; Death. 

In dull despair we. sink; through; wells of night 
So dbep,. so dry,, we. choke and gasp for breath. 
Unending thirst flows flaming through, our veins, 
Destroying life and hope. 

Yet hope livex on. 

And raises croaking prayers for cooling rains 
To lave our burning sphere till’ drought is gone; 

We see a green and youthful worid in space. 

The lusty Earthy 

With water it can give 
To check the doom that menaces our race, 

And help the dying planet, Mars, to live. 

Canals and seas are thick with dust, andfdry, 

Wb must have water, 

Earthmen,. or we died 
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Hme Belts 

Editor, SciBNCB Questions and Answ^: 

I have a small question which I have been puzzled 
about for some time. It Is a simple question and 1 
think I know the answer to it, but I wish to have 
someone else confirm my opinion. 

Here is the question : 

There is a radio program I hear broadcast from 
California once each week at night. This program 
originates in New York City. It is sent from the 
New York studios on this certain night. The program 
begins at eleven p. m. and ends at eleven-thirty p. m. 
sharp. By the time it reaches California, the time 
which is changed in the different zones makes the 
program be actually broadcast from California at 7 :00 
p. m. to 7 :30 p. m. sharp, a loss of about four hours 
in the difference of time between New York and Cali- 
fornia. As we in New York bear the program at eleven 
p. m., it has gained four hours in time from California 
to New York. 

What I would like to know is bow is it possible to 
hear the program telephoned from New York to 
California and then broadcast from California to New 
York at the New York destination exactly the same 
time it left New York? There is a loss of four hours 
and then a gain of four hours, making it even, but 
how about the rest of the time lost between points ? 

Gbobgb Gordon Clark, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(In the first place, the radio program broadcast from 
New York at eleven p. m. would be re-broadcast from 
California at EIGHT o'clock and not seven, stendard 
time used throughout, as there are only four time-belts 
in this country. Example: 11:00 Eastern, 10:00 Cen- 
tral, 9:00 Mountain, and therefore 8:00 Pacific. Four 
time-belts means three hours difference between coasts. 
Therefore, the program GAINS THREE hours instead 
of LOSING FOUR, the Pacific time being EARLIER 
than the Eastern. 

The loss of time caused by the radio broadcast 
crossing the continent twice is negligible, though 



there is a fraction of a second or so difference, which 
is not enough to consider. Radio travels at the apeed 
of light, and light can go around the world seven 
times in one second. Telephone communication la 
slower, but the difference over only three thousand 
miles is not very noticeable. 

As an experiment, you, in Brooklyn, can tune in 
WTIC at Hartford and WTAH at Cleveland at the 
same time on most radios. The stations are very 
close together on the long-wave band, and they nsaally 
have all the WEAF-NBC programs of any importance 
at the same time. Listening to this program being 
J>roadcs8t from two stations hundreds of miles spurt, 
when you are closer to one of them, you will receive 
the impression of an echo; due to the slight fraction 
of a second difference between your reception of one 
station and the other. This delay is caused by the 
telephone connections from WEAF, and not the actual 
broadcast.*— EDITOR.) 



The Water of Mars 

fiTditor, SciBNCB Qubstions and Answers: 

1. You have explained that Mars, being a much older 
planet than the earth, la probably very arid as a 
result of losing a great deal of its water. That probably 
being a fact, what has happened to all this water? 

2. Who, and in what manner did he (or they) accom- 

plish the remarkable feat of determining the speed 
of light? Jack W. Burqbbs, 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

(1. Scientists believe that u planet loses its water 
as it grows older. At one time (he entire earth was 
covered with water, and now we have great continents. 
Water is tiiought to evaporate very slowly into space: 
some of it is lost under the crust of the earth. Light- 
ning electrolyzes some of it into hydrogen sad oxygen. 
There are many ways for a world to lose its water. 

2. In 1670, Olaus Roemer, a Danish astronomer, 
noticed that Jupiter's satellites did net pass inte 
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Jopit«r*« shadow At the times predicted in the astre- 
nonical tables, and acconnted for it by the lenarth of 
time it took the reteeted lirht to reach oar eyea. Before 
that, everyone took the speed of Usrht to be instantane- 
ons, which ft Is to all practical purposes. Roemer 
computed that light travels about 190,000 miles per 
secand, widdi is rcmaricaMy cioae ta the real figure, it 
was not until 1926, however, that llieliaelaon estimated 
the ▼clocity to be 197,372 miles per second, and the 
latest figure is somewhere around 186,200. Mile>long 
tubaa, e««ipped with refiectors and dclieate thahig 
devkm. are now seed to test the apasd of Ught. 
— EDITOR.) 



Maps of the Stars 

Editor, ScrgNCB Questions and Answsss: 

Where may I obtain a map of the solar system, 
and a nap of the stars ? Lbon Stoppbr. 

Chester, Pa. 

(nie Hydrographic Department of the United States 
Navy at Washington, D. C. furnishes very fine maps 
of the stars, both northern and southern hemispheres, 
for a very rcianoushW eharge. There is no such thing 
as a map of the solar system, becawve tt cannot be 
drawn to scale; but any good atlas or astronmy 
textbook will provide you with diagrams.— EDITOR.) 



The Principle »>f the Telegraph 

Editor, ScnNCB Qubbtiohs and Answers : 

I don’t soppose you receive many icientific ouestions 
from your feenaJe readers, so you should give this one 
a lot of attention. 

Being but an ignorant high'School girl, I do not 
really understand the principle of the telegraph. Would 
you kindly help me out? Lillian Noblofp, 

M^ntaiaside, N. J. 

(We are always glad to receive queries, few though 
they are, from our fair readers who are Interested 
In science, and will do our best to answer your 4 mes- 
tioni 

We can call an electric current a simultaneous 
passage of electrons from one atom to another, and 
the easier the electrons can pass, the better conductor 
the material Is, A magnetic field is set up when a 
current passes along a wire. Oersted, in the cariy 
eigbteen-bundrede, found that when a current flowed 
along a wire, U had the power, through its magnetic 
fl^, to deflect a magnetic needle to the right or left, 
accordiBg to the direction of flow of the electricity. 
However, the tel^rapb did not reaRy go into praeti^ 
until 1827, when Cook invented it in Britain and Morse 
in America. The figure reproduced on this page will 
explain Its functions more fully,— EDITOR.) 



Proton and Coemk Ray 

Editor , ScifiNCK Qubstions anp Answjm: 

Please give the definitions for ^'proton*’ and ''cosmic 
ray.'* y. KMSinu. 

Chattanooga. Tenn. 

(The definitian, according to phyidrs, given "proton’* 
in Fauk and Wagmafi’s New Standard Sfetianary of 
the EnglUh I unguugs, 1$3« rdirtau. is «a follows: 

**An akctrically ch a rged partis tel is a r rt 

of the aiam and of anoer and carriss a positivo 



charge of electricity. Its mass varies; ft is mueh smalt 
er than the atom. It is complementary to the electroa.* 
Ilie eosmie ray cannot Iw found in this Actionary, 
bocause no definition has been decided upon. There 
are many theories coneerimig this ray, flrat meatioaod 
by Millikan. Some believe it to be a vihrmtioii created 
by all the suns of opace, a sort of anfversal radiation, 
which, in its full strength, would be fatal to man 
but is diffused by the atmosphere surrouadiag the 
earth. It is thought to have the power to poaetrato 
ooveral feet of lead. Unexplainable manifaatatiana 
observed daring atomic experiments kd to tho b s H of 
of the existence of these rays. — EDITOR.) 



Jupiter 

Editor , Science Questions and ANSwnia: 

I have seen very few scicnce-fiction stories about 
Hfe on tile surface of the planet Jupit^. Thwo have 
been many about races on Gammiede, lo. CaDisto, and 
other of its satellites, but few, if any, ever take place 
on the planet itself. Why is this ? John Gulobnky, 

Jersey City, N. J. • 

(During the past year, we have made a drive for 
logical science in our st^ies, and that is the reason 
you have seen no stories about life on the planet 
Jupiter, The density of Jupiter is so low, according 
to scientists, that it consists ot matter lighter than 
water, which must be gaseous, and witii ne solid 
greni^, premimably, ne life, as we know it, can e xi s t 
th^. Jupiter, the largest planet ia the solar siratea^ 
is tberefoK unixdiabitable. altbongfa many af ita 
satelUtes are as solid as the earth, and souse aboat 
the same size. That fs why many authors have chosen 
these worlds, so ranch, physically, like our own, for 
the scenes of action in tbeir storief. There is a huge 
gap between Mars and Jupiter, fiBed only by the 
asteroids, or planotoida, as they are ca ll ed , which are 
believed to be the fragments of an ancient planet prab- 
ably destroyed by the gravitational stresses of the sun 
and Jupiter upon it.— EDITOR.) 




The battery. B, In the above iUaatrmtian, is "oartbod” on one side at B, and is U^onlinnity with Ae ke^ E« 
ca the other ind*. W'hen the her <■ the cutrent pauM alo^ ^ ’""v JSS 

mado. aad the A. at the receivi^ etetion loeeiTeg the current vluch caoie* the nec^e. NS. to ba dahectad. 
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M embership applications have been pouring into 
Lbagub Headauartera since the end of March. 
Hundreds of fans from all parts of the country 
— and many from foreign nations — ^have joined this 
international organization for the lovers of fantasy. 
The ages of members range from twelve to fifty years, 
and many are of the fair sex. Here are a few of the 
occupations held by Leagub members : teachers, postal 
clerks, radio mechanics, architects, radio **hams,** 
brewers, sailois, laborers, miners, lawyers, chemists, 
authors, carpenters, farmers, coast guardsmen, 
scientific experimenters, embalmera, undertakers, ar- 
tists, servicemen, scientists, bacteriologists, epigenecists 
geologists, pharmacists, violinists, mechanics, grocery 
clerks, storekeepers, policemen, printers, motion pic- 
ture theatre employees, bookkeepers, musicians, letter 
carriers, electrical engineers, cigar dealers, telephone 
engineers, travel agents, doctors, lecturers, aviators, 
stamp dealers, druggists, salesmen, draftsmen, court 
interpreters, accountants, mechanical engineers, 
machinists, designers, magistrates, histo-pathology 
technicians, real estate agents, telegraphers, astrono- 
mers, writers, physicists, entomologists, tellers, press- 
men, compositors, soldiers, textile workers, shoppers, 
pianists, radiotricians, linotypers, mechanical drafts- 
men, engineers, electricians, advertisers, automotive 
engineers, scout masters, naturalists, commercial 
artiste, journalists, publicity men, sheet metal workers, 
marines, foresters, dentists, and students in high 
schools and colleges. This shows that people in all 
walks of life are members of the Lbagub. 
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— a department conducted for members of the international 
ScxENCB Fiction League in the interest of science-fiction 
and its promotion. We urge members to contribute any 
item of interest that they believe will be of value to the 
organization. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS: 

Forrest J. Ackerman 
Eando Binder 
Jack Darrow 
Edmond Hamilton 
David H. Keller, M. D. 

P. Schuyler Miller 
Clark Ashton Smith 
R. F. Starzl 
Hugo Cernsback, 

Executive Secretory 

Charles D. Hornig, 

Assittant Secretary 



quarters for it. However, when it has to be mailed* 
a mailing and handling cost of fifteen cents w 
charged. We urge you to send in your fifteen cents if 
you cannot call for your certificate. You will find it 
necessary to have a certificate in order to enter any 
Chapter, and for other times when identification is 
necessary. 

PAMPHLET OF INFORMATION 

We have prepared a four-page leaflet adopted from 
our editorial in the May, 1984 issue of Wondbb Stoeibs, 
which outlines the rules and purposes of the Lbagub. 
with an application. These will be provided free of 
charge to those who wish to join and have not already 
done so, or to members who want to convert others. 
Please send a stamp to cover mailing cost. 



Dr. Keller has awarded his original typescripts for 
“The Cerebral Library” to Frank Phillips, Jr., Mem- 
ber Number Nine, and “The Fighting Husband” to 
William H. Dellenback, Member Number Five. These 
manuscripts, you will remember, were offered to the 
first ten members of the League. 



JOIN A CHAPTER 

You will find in another part of this department, a 
list of proposed Chapters of the League. We urge you 
to join one of them. If there is none in your neigh- 
borhood, you can start one yourself, and become its 
Director. Every member should eventually become a 
part of some Chapter. 



BOOK DISCOUNTS 

Several members have written in asking how they 
can secure the discounts on science-fiction books that 
we said publishers will allow, when the League was 
formed. All you have to do to get these discounts is 
write to the book publisher, ordering the book (which 
must be science-fiction) and ask for the discount 
which you are entitled to as a member of the League. 
Most publishers will heed your request. 



YOUR CERTIFICATE 

To date, almost sixty-five members have not claimed 
their certificate, although their applications have 
been received and approved. The certificate is given 
free to all those who find it possible to call at Head- 



CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 

Milton A. Rothman. Member Number Thirty-Four, 
writes the following : 

“Being the Director of a proposed Chapter of the 
League, I have been thinking a lot about how to im- 
prove it. Here are some suggestions ; 

“Each Chapter can have a library, books and maga- 
zines being contributed by the members. There can be 
a fixed amount to be contributed, say, two back date 
magazines a month ; a new magazine being equal to 
two old ones, and a book being equal to five. 

“Have the minutes sent to Headquarters within two 
weeks instead of one, so that they can be approved by 
the Chapter in the next meeting. 

“Have important personages, such as authors, go 
around to other Chapters and give talks. Also, if an 
ordinary member gives an extraordinary talk in his 
own Chapter, he can go to neighboring ones and 
repeat it. 

“Have interchapter contests for the best library, 
collection, and the like. 

“I’ll have more suggestions after a couple of meet- 
ings of the Philadelphia Chapter.” 

You have several excellent ideas there. Member 
RoUiman, and we can only hope that other Chapter 
Directors will have half the ambition that you have. 
Of course, each Chapter will be able to do as it likes, 
within the lenient rules of Headquarters, and we are 
glad to see that you are offering your suggestions on 
how to run a Chapter to other Directors who will 
read this. Many others will probably want to Have 
libraries also, though perhaps with other methods of 
securing literature. The details, of course, will be left 
to the votes of the local members. 
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We can see your point in approviiig the minutes 
of each meeting, and therefore will allow two weeks 
to elapse after a meeting before they must be sent to 
Headquarters (copies of them), or two months if the 
meetings are monthly. All good suggestions in the 
minutes will be offered to other Chapters through this 
department. 

ISOLATED MEMBERS 

David A. Kyle, Member Number 359, says, in part: 

“Many members of the SFL do not live in^ a big 
c>1^ and therefore cannot have the pleasure of joining 
a Chapter. A Chapter is indeed an important feature 
for science-fiction fans, for it helps them get together, 
discuss science-fiction, and express their views; with- 
out them the SFL would be disorganized. These unfor- 
tunate members can not feel themselves as a unit, 
and even correspondence cannot take the place of a 
Chapter. Now this is my plan. 

“Have all those who want to join a Chapter write 
to me. I will take their names and place them together 
to form a district Chapter. If 1 receive more names 
than rt would be advisable to incorporate in one 
Chapter, I wiU appoint some one to take care of all 
applicants in a certain district, say the west. With 
tbeM Chaptem, members c^uld correspond with a 
feeling of unity and express and discuss their opinions 
with their brother members. The head will organize 
the correspondence, see that every member receives 
his share of mail, and keep all members in action. 
Mr. Secretary, can you realize what effect this will 
have on a large group of SFL members? Now is the 
time to organize District Chapter Number One. Well? 
How about it?” 

Now, we don*t want to throw cold water on your 
pet idea, Member Kyle, but we hope to show here 
why it would be inadvisable to have the kind of a 
Chapter you suggest. 

In the first place, a Chapter is a branch of a 
society where members can come into personal con- 
tact. You say that correspondence could not take the 
place of a Chapter, yet your entire District Chapter 
would foe based on correspondence. All that such a 
Chapter could do would be to limit the correspondence 
of mendoers, and that*s one thing we don't want. We 
wish to let our members write to ansmne, anywhere, 
who has interests in common, just so long as they are 
all members of the Leagus. These isolated members 
are welcome into the meetings of any CJhapter, when 
they are travelling. After the Chapters are organized, 
their dates of meetings, with the addresses, will be 
published in this department, and all the identification 
necessary to these travelling members will be their 
lapel buttons. In this manner, members will have 
friends to visit no matter where they go, and there 
certainly will be a feeling of unity. 

Tbank you, however, for your kind suggestions. 



FROM MEMBER NUMBER 416 

Holmes H. Welch, one of our members in Main^ 
suggests the following: 

*‘I hope that the Lbagub will not forget the fact 
that science-fiction theoretically should be based on 
present or near-future science, and that in writing 
science-fiction one is, or rather, should be trying, to 
present a goal for the present-^ay scientist to work 
for, as, if 3mu want to use a simile, putting an electric 
hare in front of a greyhound and causing it to run a 
short distance ahead of the dog all the rime. 

“I also hope that the League will do its part iii 
purifying science-fiction by not only condemning weird 
stories as unfit to bear the name of science-fictios, 
but by classifying the authors not only by originality, 
etc., but also by style of writing. At the present time, 
many authors are degrading infiuences because of bad 
style. 

“The League in my opinion should have one depart* 
ment devoted to writings before 1900, another after 
1900, another to science-fiction itself — ^that is the class 
of the latter used by science-fiction writers, and lastly, 
a department that would deal with information on 
authors, scknce-fiction books on the market, and all 
incoming orders. Each department s^uld have a head 
and one secretary.” 

The SaBKCE Fiction League is out to boost science* 
fiction, and not to condemn weird tales. Weird fiction 
has its place in literature just as much as science- 
fiction, and a great many scicncc-fiction fans, perhaps 
the majority, like them both equally well, because they 
are both fantastic and different from the cut-and-dried 
ideas presented in many other types of story. 

Every fan has his favorite authors, and you could 
not make a technical classification and say that thia 
author Is a little better than that one, because yon 
would find too many people to disagree with you. 
Everyone has his own taste. However, there are smse 
authors who we recognize universally as among the 
best, and others that have a long ladder to climb. 

As for the technical studies of science-fiction, we 
will leave that to the individual (Chapters. Many will 
probably want to specialise in some era or some branch 
of science-fiction for a length of time, and their re* 
searches will undoubtedly prove of value to the entire 
League. One of the most important functions of the 
League, please remember, is to interest potential fans. 

We like your comparison of science-fiction and 
science to the hare and the greyhound. It is a very 
good analogy. 

SCIENCE FICTION ON THE RADIO 

“It seems to me that the League is a great thing,” 
writes Willis Cain, Member Number 413, “and I am 
all for it. There must be some enthusiastic new mem- 
bers in this neck of the woods, to use the vernacular. 



Application for Membership 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

X, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. I have read the rules of the LEAGUE, and 
hereby pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regulations of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE. Enclosed find fifteen cents (15c) to cover the mailing and 
handling charges for this certificate. 



Name 

Address 

City and State 

Country ; 

Date 

(It is important the reverse of this blank be filled ont. 
No application valid withont.) 
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who are doin? some fine and fast work. For shortly 
after the League was inaugurated, a notice in one 
of the Seattle papers appeared. It announced^ a 
*scientifie*thrUier* entitled *The Purple Ray' being 
broadcast three times a week from KJR, Seattle's 
largest radio station. After the first installment, I was 
breathlessly waiting for more. The story is about a 
German doctor, his young assistant, the lost city of 
Atlantis, and a light ray that has the power of 
picking up the light waves of the past. It is carefully 
produced and highly interesting. I wonder if you ean 
inform me as to whether this is the doing of the 
League or not?" 

We are very glad to hear of the science>fiction story 
being broadcast from the West Coast. We do not think 
it is an act of a Lbaqub member, or he would probably 
have informed us. In the East we have "Buck Rogers 
in the Twenty«fifth Century" five times a week from 
Columbia stations. Radio is one of the best ways to 
spread science-fiction, and we hope that we can soon 
have League speeches made over local stations. 

ACKERMAN EXPLAINS 

Forrest J. Ackerman, Honorary Member Number 
One, and the country's most active fan, explains in 
the following letter why he has not volunteered for 
the Directorship of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
League. 

*Tn case some people are wondering why I do 
not volunteer to take over the forming of ^e San 
Francisco branch, this is because~^utside of the fact 
that mine are already such busy days with science- 
fiction and film work, fan magazine, correspondence, 
reading-reviewing, collecting, science-fiction soling, and 
similar activities — that, though I may always be reached 
through my address in San Francisco, an aggregate 
number of about four and a half months or so of the 
year I am not in the city, scientifiction-scientifUm 
work taking me elsewhere. ^ outside of the fact that 
my time already has definite limitations, I am not 
present to arrange or conduct any regular meetings. 
I shall be happy to co-operate, as I am able, with the 
organizer of the San Francisco branch of the SFL, 
of course, however." 

No one is under obligation to form a Chapter of the 
Leiague, and we can realize that Mr. Ackerman already 
has all of his time taken up with other science-fiction 
activities. Members in Sacramento and £^s Angeles 
have already volunteered to direct Chapters, and we 
would like to bear from someone in San Francisco 
who would like to do the same. 



SCIENCE-FICTION MOVIES 

If you would like the motion picture producers to 
make more movies of this type, write to E. C- Reynolds, 
8235% Descanso Drive, Los Angeles, Calif., stating 



that you will support all such productions. Mr. 
Reynolds is making a list of the names sent to him, 
and when he has ten thousand will submit them 
to the film magnates as petitions for more science- 
fiction on the screen. Don't forget to send in your 
name, whether you are a member of the Lbaqub or 
not. Mr. Reynolds is Member Number 815. 



CORRESPONDENTS 

AH members are free to enter their names upon 
this list, telling just who they would like to write to 
(ages and sex), where they should live, and perhaps 
what they slumld be interested in. 

This correspondence list is for members of the 
SciBNca Fkttion L^gub and those entered are warned 
against questionable letters they may receive from 
outsiders. If your entry does not bring the results you 
desire, make your next one take in a wider field, 
either in ages, locality, or hobbies. No entry will appear 
two months in succession for the same member. 
By notifying headquarters when the issue appears 
containing your name, you may have it repeated 
the second month following, and by doing this every 
two months, have the entry six times per year. How- 
ever, smu will probably not wish to do this, for you 
are likely to secure all the correspondents you desire 
with the first insertion. 

Douglas Kendall Fischer, 9105 Beyden Ave.. Detroit, 
Mich., Member Number 101. would like to correspond 
with our female members between the ages of 16 and 
18 who live in the state of Florida. 

William Frankel, 1475 Grand Concourse, Bronx, 
N. Y.. Member Number 331, wishes to strike up 
acquaintances among members between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen who are interested in biology, 
particularly micrology and psychology, and the literary 
aspects of science-fiction. Lo^tion unlimited. 

Vernon H. Jones, 1806 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Member Number 364, would be interested in corre- 
sponding with members who are interested in scientific 
motion pictures. No age limit and location unlimited. 

James N. McHoul, 18a Adams St., Milton, Mass., 
Member Number 407, would like to correspond with 
boys between the ages of sixteen and twenty years la 
eastern Massachusetts who are interested in chemistry. 

James Bryce Mearns. 171 Diamond Bridge Ave., 
Hawthorne, N. J., Member Number 415, is interested 
in bacteriology and microscopy and would like to cor- 
respond with other members of the Leagub around 
nineteen years of age having similar interests. Both 
sexes and locality unlimited. 

Forrest J. Ackerman, 530 Staples Ave., San Fran- 
cisco. Calif.. Honorary Member No. One. wants to cor- 
respond with members who live in France and <^- 
many about science-fiction movies In their countries. 



(REVERSE SIDE) 

I consider myself belonging to the following class: (Put X in correct 
square. ) 

Professional 

(State which, such os doctor, lawyer, etc.) □ 

Business (State what business) □ 

Author □ 

Student □ 

□ 

Age 

Remarks: 
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CHAPTERS 

Here is this month's list of volunteers for the direc- 
torship of local Chapters of the Lbagub: 

Brooklyn Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
George Gordon Clark, 8709 15th Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Washington Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
T. J. Mead, 1819 G St., N. W., Washington. D. C. 

Jersey City Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Theodore Lutwiniak, 172 Pavonia Ave., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Moline Science Fiction League (Proposed). Carl 
R. Canterbury, 1527 Eleventh Ave., Moline, 111. 

Los Angblbs Sciia^CB Fiction League (Proposed). 

E. C* Reynolds, 3235V4 Descanso Drive, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Lewiston Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Stuart Ayers, 1411 Tenth Ave., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Erie Science Fiction League (Proposed). Jack 
Schaller, 324 East 5th St., Erie, Penn. 

DBS Moines Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Vernon H. Jones, 1806 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Denver Science Fiction League (Proposed). Olon 

F. Wiggins, 2418 Stout St-, Denver, Colo. 

Liverpool Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Leslie F. Johnson, 46, Mill Lane, Old Swan, Liverpool 
13. England. 

Indianapolis Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Henry Basse, 1236 Wade St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Texas Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Alvin Earl Perry, Box 265, Rockdale, Texas. 

Shanghai Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

A. V. Bidden, 208 Avenue du Roi Albert, Shanghai, 
China. 

Phiuppinb Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

J. R. Ayco, Bacolod, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. 

Philadelphia Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Milton A. Rothman, 2500 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Sacramento Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Arthur Jones, Jr., 2717 Santa Clara Way, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Buffalo Science Fiction League (Proposed). Leo 
Rogers, 616 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Staten Island Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Rudolph Gentsch, 50 Holly St., Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

St. Louis Science League (Proposed). Harold 
Rice, 4129 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

When a reader would like to become a part of any 
Chapter, he must first join the parent body, then send 
in his name and address to the Director (the one 
who wishes to form the Chapter he wants to join). 
Such person should live in the district in which the 
Chapter is located so that he can attend meetings. 

If you wish to form a Chapter, let us know, and 
we will publish the fact. When you have a number 
of names on your list of those who want to join the 
local Chapter (wait at least three weeks or a month 
for these after the issue appears containing your 
name) send the list to us and. providing all the names 
are entered as members at Headquarters, the local 
(Chapter will be declared. Do not apply to start a 
Chapter in any city mentioned already in these lists. 
One Chapter in each city (except Greater New York) 
will be enough to start with. Later on, more will be 
organized when demand warrants it. 

We will give your Chapter an official name and 
number. From then on, the name and address of your 
Chapter wiU be printed in every issue of Wonder 
Stories, so that those who become members of the 
Science Fiction League from time to time, who live 
in your neighborhood, may join, increasing the size 
of the Chapter. Dues or fees of any kind may be 
charged within local Chapters, in order to carry on 
special activities, only upon the agreement of all 
the members. Those members who do not wish to 



contribute, will not be expelled from either the Chap- 
ter or the Leiaoue by not doing so. In other words, 
all contributions must be voluntary, though a specific 
amount may be decided upon. This will be done only' 
within local Chapters — there will be no dues or fees 
of any kind conducted by the League Headquarters. 
Treasuries accumulated by this method may be used 
to issue pamphlets, hire halls or lecture rooms, or 
any other reasonable thing that the Director and local 
members see fit to use it for. This also includes out- 
ings, parties, etc. The Director or his appointee will 
be the presiding officer at each meeting. Assistant 
Director, Secretary, and Treasurer may also be elected 
by the local members. However, accurate minutes 
must be kept, a duplicate of which will be sent to 
Headquarters directly after they have been approved 
at the next meeting. Important activities recorded in 
the minutes will be discussed in this department, which 
will be the voice of the Leiagub and all its Chapters, 
Meetings may be held at any frequency, everything to 
be decided by the local members. AH helpful suggestions 
made by members during any meeting will, of course, 
be recorded in the minutes and therefore prove of 
value to other Chapters. There is to be no competition 
between Chapters — they are to co-operate, and perhaps, 
after a while, we will have a grand convention some- 
where with delegates from the varioas Chapters. Would 
you like to be a Director of a local Chapter of ths 
League? There will be very little responsibility on 
your part, and it is not hard to find a meeting place. 
If you can’t start off with a lecture room or hall, 
or one of the members’ homes, then you can meet in 
the nearest public park until the Chapter is larger 
and can afford something better. 

LEAGUE SUGGESTIONS 

Here are a few advance suggestions of how you 
can help the Science Fiction League: 

(1) If you wish to form a local Chapter of the 
League, get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of 
charge and it will aid you in securing many members. 

(2) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Science Fiction League 
and its activities. You may have some valuable ideas 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly in the magazine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and execu- 
tives, so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(3) If you are a student in high school or college, 
try to form a Chapter of the League in the building, 
with students as members. Most educational institu- 
tions allow for clubs of all sorts and would be pleased 
to harbor one more, especially one with standards as 
high as the Science Fiction League. Thes^ school 
Chapters will be treated in Headquarters as any other 
Chapter. In order to form a Chapter of the League. 
send your name to us with those of all other members 
who wish to form the Chapter and the name under 
which the Chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially signed certificate, confirming the existence 
of the Chapter with its number. 

(4) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that science-fiction 
is educational and broadens the minds of the readers. 

(5) Study science-fiction carefully and form a series 
of conclusions in your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. Organize your ideas so that you can 
talk freely and convincingly to potential followers on 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment's notice just 
what it is and why you are an enthusiastic advocate. 
This, with Suggestion Two, is very important to the 
purpose of the League. All members who are instru- 
mental in securing any special attention to the League 
will receive due acknowledgment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

The League has one prime purpose — to spread the 
worthy gospel of science-fiction. That is the basis of 
the League, and its goal will not be reached until 
everyone knows of science-fiction and respects it as 
the most powerful literary force in the world. 
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EVERY PHASE OF MODERN SCIENCE 

0 tg discussed in the pages of EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MEC3IANICS — features, articles, 
and departments written in an interesting, and non-technical vein. Also plans for construction 

for the handy-man. 

Everyday Science and Meebanies 

NOW ON AU. NEWSSTANDS 




I N this department we shall publish every month 
your opinions. After all, this is your ma«€u&ine 
and it is edited for yon. If we fall down on the 
choke of our stories, or if the editorial bc^rd slips 
up oeeasionally, H is up to you to voice your opinion. 
It mak^ no difference wh^ber your letter is com- 
plimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good. 



old'lashioned brickbat. All are equally weleoiBe. 
All of your letters, as much as spaoe will allow, 
will be published here for the ben^t of alL Due 
to the large inilux of mail, no communicationa 
to this department are answered individually un> 
less 25c in stamps, to cover time and postage, is 
remitted. 



REPORT OF THE 196th CONVENTION 

By Hoy Ping Pong 

SFL Member No. 12345678901 



The 196th annual convention of the Sciencb Fiction 
Lbagub was held the week of Juno 45 to 51, 2132 A.D., 
or 197 SFL, at Ackermanville, California. A goodly 
crowd was there, nearly tripling the origixuil popula- 
tion, but all delegates were comfortably soused. 1 mean 
housed, with the exception of three Hindoos from 
Skindoo, who had brought their pet elephants along. 
As Mayor Ackerman doesn’t allow elephants in houses, 
the boys from Skindoo were forced to sleep in the park 
with their pets. The first day was spent In seeing the 
model city of Ackermanville. It even boasted of a large 
printing house, where Stpiction Stories and Macabrb 
Tales, F. J. Ackerman, editor, were published. Free 
copies were given all delegates, but 1 think Head- 
quarters later got the bill. 

The second day, the convention formally opened in 
Ackerman Hall. Promptly at nine o'clock. President 
Ackerman banged his gavel on the tabletop. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a delegate from Peru had gone to 
sleep on the table, and the gavel descended on his head. 
The victim didn't complain, so after he was taken 
away still unconscious, the meeting progressed. 

First up was Delegate Foozle from Australia. The 
Australian gentleman complained that he had talked 
345 people into joining his chapter, but each of the 
345 wanted to be Director. The gentleman wanted the 
President to refuse the newcomers admittance, because 
he wanted to be Director himself. It was a bad situa- 
tion, and strategy was needed. Everybody watted with 
bated breath for the President’s decision. To pacify 
the whole mob, the President formed 346 different 
chapters, allowed each of the 345 to join one chapter, 
and be Director of it. The first gentleman was allowed 
to keep his Directorship, and everybody was happy, 
because each chapter contained one member, who 
was Director of that chapter. Applause was rendered. 

Then two travellers from Mars took the floor and 
gave a very vivid account of the conditions on Mars. 
They said that the Martians were actujiUy starving 1 
A motion was made to take up a collection for them, 
and such was done. Later the Treasurer announced 
the sum of the collection : 3 dimes, a plugged penny, 
and 2456 shirt buttons. Applause was again rendered. 

The Special investigation Committee interrupted 
here to inform the house that last year, after a col- 
lection had been taken for starving Martians, the 
*rreasurer had spent the money on ice cream sodas. 
The President ordered the committee down however, 
for he had consumed some of the aforementioned 
sodas, and didn’t want it known. 

As it was lunch time, the entire house walked 
out then, and made for the "Ye Ackerman Cafe” 
across the street, where a very excellent meal was 
served them. Somebody suggested saving the scraps 
for the starving Martians, but was thrown out. Then 
President Ackerman presented the diners with their 
bills and he was thrown out. 

Once started, there was no stopping. The rest of 
the second day was lost in revelry. A coupla delegates 



from Egypt found a cache of rare wince in the Presi- 
dent’s ccQar, and informed the town. Everybody got 
drunk, including the elephants. 

The Ackerman Special Police, expecting just such 
an emergency, boarded themselves up in ^e city hall 
and stayed there until dark. Meanwhile, the merry- 
makers had discovered the printing plant, and break- 
ing in just as the latest issue was going to press, 
proceeded to change Stpiction Stories and Maoabrb 
Tales, F. J. Ackerman, Editor, to suit thems^ves. 
Recent reports indicate that those two magazines never 
enjoyed a bigger sales boom than that issue. In fact 
they boomed right out of existence. 

However, to get back. The delegates went about the 
town, shooting it up with their rocket guns and light- 
pistols. It required the next four days for the police 
to gather up the stragglers and deposit them in 
Ackerman Hall for the final session. 

This time, remembering the accident of the first 
day, the President first put his hand down on the 
tabletop and felt for any heads that might be there. 
There was none, so he brought the gavel down .... 
right on hie own hand. Time out was taken for ten 
minutes while the President informed the delegates 
how he felt. The Ackerman Fire Dept, was called 
in to extinguish the smoking rafters, so warm were 
the President’s words. 

When order had again been restored, the Missionary 
Reports were aeked for. Five minutes were wasted 
trying to get Missionary Gadzook on his feet. He re- 
ported that the missionary work of converting heathen 
Saturnites into respectable Science FictioB Leaguers 
was progressing fine. He said that only last month, 
he alone had converted four, and out of the four only 
3 later deserted. When asked what became of the 
fourth, he said that the unfortunate wretch died of 
fright, upon viewing the SFL oificiala for the first 
time. 

Somebody arose and made a move that the officials 
mentioned be rewarded, but was booed down. 

Next Missionery Ka Plump arose and reported that 
his work on Pluto was going fine, altbo "he could use a 
little more money.” (Applause here.) He said that 
he had only lost two converts out of the last hundred. 
When asked how he lost them be said that they had 
refused to kick in with their weekly salaries, and he 
chopped their heads off. A medal of honor was given 
Missiona^ Ka Flump. 

As this ended the missionary reports, time was 
taken out for lunch. Remembering the skinning f 
they had got before, the delegates slmnned the Ca£e» 
and went down street to "Ye Olde Coffee Pottee Inne, 

F. J. Ackermanee, Propee.” One of the Skindoo 
elephants tried to get in also, and was stuck in the 
door, penning the delegates in for nearly an hour, 
until the Ackerman Derrick Co. came to the rescue. 

Once more back in Ackerman Hall, for the closing 
session, the delegates sat quiet, waiting for the Presi- 
dent to speak. He arose and began : 
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“Gentlemen (somebody snickered) this year's con- 
vention has been very profitable. 1 have a bill here 
for $850.12 which I will send to Headquarters and 
let Charles D. Hornisr the IX worry about it. This 
covers all damages you boys have done here. I hope 
you all have had as fine a time as 1 have had, and 1 
want to see you all out to the convention next year, 
which will be held in Ackermanville, North Carolina. 
In closing, let me say that next year's password will 
be 'Fugwump,* and that the last train leaves tonight 
at 9 :30. Don’t miss it I" 

Applesauce, I mean applause, was given at this 
point. True to his word. Engineer Ackerman pulled 
the Ackerman Flyer out of Ackermanville that night 
at nine-thirty, with one delegate aboard. Nobody 
seems to know how that one got there, but somebody 
suggested that be might have wandered aboard un- 
knowingly while drunk. 

Rei>orts have since reached Headquarters that it took 
the Ackerman Special Police two full months to round 
every last delegate and send him home. The last was 
finally found at the Ackerman Zoo, playing Tarzan. 
nearly two and one-half months after the convention 
closed. Somebody else left his elephant, and as the 
freight bill to Skindoo is too high, the elephant is 
still wandering around Ackermanville, eating Acker- 



His Family Tree 

Sditor, Wonder Stories : 

I have enjoyed the refreshing and absorbing stories 
in your publication of recent issues. As an editor, I 
think you have captured some indefinable note of 
appeal so characteristic of Hugo Gernsback’s early 
scientific publications. The humorous stories reminds 
this s-f fan of the “good old days," or rather that 
pioneer period when the marvels of scientific fiction 
were so new, so exhilaratingly different, to anything in 
the fiction field. 

In regards to a query from Jack McCuster, of New 
York City, it may be rather startling to most of the 
readers to know that quite probably I am a distant — 
(though very distant) — relative of the great H. Rider 
Haggard, though of course I am not seeking to bask 
in the reflection that this may indicate, since compari- 
son to his classical literary products would be utterly 
out of the question. It’s something like the Darwin 
theory, of man being kin to monkey, and with myself 
indicated by the simian side of the illustration. Accord- 
ing to an authentic family history, which has been 
prepared and printed privately, the strain of the 
Haggard tribe, consisting of three brothers, arrived 
in America early in the colonial da^, having departed 
from their native British Isles. Since that time the 
descendants of that triumvirate have scattered far 
and wide, and that British blood has bubbled and boiled 
in the “melting pot" until now we can claim to be 
just “American," although we’re not above being 
proud of quite substantial traceries which indicate 
distant relationship to the English line honored by 
well-known writer. 

I understand that originally, before Haggard, the 
name was Ogard, and that it was a Viking of old 
who planted the name on England’s shores, though of 
that I'm not certain. Pursuing the lineage back any 
further than that might bring a howl of protest from 
the evolutionists. Who knows? Perhaps it was one of 
our common Aryan ancestors who scrawled vestigial 
caricatures of the mammoth on prehistoric cave walls, 
or sat at night before roaring fires built before the 
mouths of caverns, a raconteur drawing tales from 
the mystery of the black mantle of night and its 
msriad twinkling eyes, from the enigma of life, exis- 
tence, and creation, of objects physical or metaphysical, 
logical or psychological, as gauged by rudimentary 
knowledge and wondering awe of the primeval struggle 
with pristine Nature for survival. 

Anyway, it’s an interesting 6upx>osition, and perhaps 
one which would be more readily accepted by modern 
thought, which yet seems to be in much that same 
state of “rudimentary knowledge and wondering awe” 
as regards creation and existence, and which oc- 
casionally finds time to contemplate favorably such 
projected theories as “memory of the atoms." 

J. Harvey Haggard. 

San Bernardino. Calif. 

(We are glad to hear such complimentary remarks 
as you have in your first paragraph coming from one 
of our best science-fiction authors. 



It is interesting to learn that you are related to 
the great H. Rider Haggard. Few people can trace 
their family trees back as far and as completely as 
you can. Your letter reminds us a lot of your stor^ — 
it is thought-provoking. Your excellent imagination is 
always with you. — EDITOR,) 



A Challenge? 

Editor^ Wonder Stories ; 

The September cover was wonderful. Paul sure 
knows how to draw a good cover. I am glad that I am 
not color-blind, for then I could not enjoy looking at 
his covers. However, the effect is somewhat spoiled by 
the many labels on the front. The price tag should be 
placed where it could be seen. As it is now. it is lost 
in the picture. And please teke that label off the top. 
It is not true and therefore it doesn’t belong there. 

The stories were all good. “The Fall of the Eiffel 
Tower” surprised me. Most of the French science- 
fiction stories have been very uninteresting. This story 
began with vigor and I am waiting anxiously for the 
next installment. 

“The Living Galaxy" is certainly a new idea but I 
wonder if Mr. Manning knows what he is talking 
about. 

I don’t know what to say about “The Tree of Evil." 
It is really good but does it belong in a sciencfe-fiction 
magazine? The last part of “Enslaved Brains" ended 
fine. Mr. Binder is one of your best writers. 

^ 1 see that your chief competitor has r^uced its type- 
size. Now what are you going to do ? The competitor 
has 160 pages and is now using the type as small as 
yours. You have only 128 pages. Therefore the com- 
petitor is ahead of you in the number of words. Please 
do not accept the challenge, however, and reduce your 
type-size also. It would be tragic. If you keep up the 
good standard that you hold now, you need not worry 
about the size of the other magazine’s type. 

As usual your editorial was very interesting. I am 
expecting an editorial on “Wonders of Wonder.” 

Please give us a story by Clark Ashton Smith and 
one by A. Hyatt Verrill. These two writers have been 
missing a long time from your magazine. 

Newby Crowell, 
Monroe, N. C. 

(It grieves us to leam that you do not believe the 
label at the top of our cover to be true. Others have 
suggested that we do away with it, but because they 
want the room it occupies for more illustration, and 
not because they do not believe it to be accurate. Of 
course, it is not for us to go around praising ourselves, 
and we feel that the phrase, “The Best in Science 
Fiction" is more of a condensation of the opinions of 
the majority of our readers than a manifestation of 
our own .vanity. At least, we know that we are demand- 
ing new stories, well-written, and many stories that 
we have rejected have been published in other maga- 
zines. You will notice fewer stories with old plots in 
Wonder Stories than in any of the others — ^in fact, 
we are trying to keep out all hackneyed themes, and 
very few slip into our pages. We feel that the reader 
might just as well re-read one of the old stories as a 
new hackneyed one. Refreshing science-fiction can 
come only through original ideas. 

About half of our October issue contained the second 
installment of “The Fall of the Eiffel 'Tower," and we 
felt justified in giving it so much space, for we sincere- 
ly believe that it is the greatest French science-fiction 
story since Jules Verne. 

We wonder, also, whether Mr. Manning knew what 
he was talking about when he wrote “The Living 
Galaxy.” He handed it to the editor with the comment, 
“Here’s another story. I don’t know what it is, but I 
hope you can use it." Of course, that aroused our 
curiosity, when an author couldn’t classify his own 
work, and we found it a decidedly unique tale with a 
really thought-provoking conclusion. We hope that you 
enjoyed it half as much as we did. 

“The Tree of Evil" was a typical Keileryarn. It 
did not contain its science in the form of physics, 
astronomy, biology, chemistry, or the various other 
sciences which most of our stories are based on. but, 
like most of Keller’s work, probed into the inner secrets 
of human nature and psychology, which is certainly a 
very prominent science. If that story was not science- 
fiction. then psychology is not a science. 

We do not have to accept any <^allenge from our 
competitors. Wonobs Stchubs contains many more 
words per page, as an accurate count wiU show, and 
we therefore have more vtording for our 128 pages than 
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our eoxnpotitors have in 144 or 160->>oounting the 
etories and dejiartmenta. 

We will consider your susseation for an editorial 
oB-^'Wonders of Wonder.”— 



On Our Side 

JFditor, Wonder Stories: 

1 am writing this primarily because of the atmos- 
phere caused by a certain letter in the September mun- 
fcer which criticizes everything except the way the 
editor eats hia soup .... a crank, in other words. 

My answer to such persona is alwa3^ the same and 
guaranteed to be a squelcher; that is, what of it? 

... no one is making you read the magazine. 

In direct contradiction to hie statement that W. S. 
has the poorest type, I will say that, after comparison 
with your competitors, it is the beet. No other maga- 
zine its kind that I receive has its type amd iUnetra-' 
tions reprodnced. more faithfully. 

The covers by Paul are distinctly superior to all 
others. Keep the vivid backgrounds ; tbeyi above 
everything, reflect the spirit of the stf. stories. 

The contents page, which the writer objects to so 
violently, is a decided departure from those of the 
cheap *^vild west” and “thrilling detective” magazine 
type. By ail meana keep away from that rotten stuff. 
The modernistic make-up of W. S. takes it deffnitcly 
out of tlwt class. When I was editor of the high school 
annual last year, I carefully planned it along the same 
lines as Wonder Stories. It was the first time that a 
departure from the conservative style had been tried. 
Need I say it went over big ? You have my everlasting 
gratitude. 

In this issue the best story was, quite naturally, 
“The Tree of Evil.” “The Fall of the Eiffel Tower,” 
even though a serial, is second. Which reminds me of 
that insulting remark made in the September issue 
(by the same person I have been criticizing) about 
importing stories from Germany, I think this person 
has a very bad and hopelese case of race hatred. 
I believe that any person so narrow-minded as to ban 
stories from a country just because of government 
conditions prevailing at the moment ought to have hia 
head examined. He is the perfect example of the type 
of people that foster wars. 

The third beet article in this issue is not a story, 
but the letter by Mr. Rice Ray. That is the type of 
letter that belongs in “The Reader Speaks.” It was 
extremely interesting, Vernon H. Jokes, 

Des Moines. Iowa. 

(Of course, the “narrow-minded” person you refer 
to is Donald A. Wollheim, whose letter in our Septem- 
ber issue you criticize. You would be surprised to see 
the numlm of letters- that Mr. WoUheim’s missive 
brought into oor office — some indignant and some 
agreeing with his criticieras, a few of which appear 
in this issue and others to follow: 

We do not think that you are tearing Donald 
Wollheim’s arguments just for the sake of coming back 
at' him, but really believe Im is wrong — ^we hope be is, 
anyway. Indeed, he objected to practically everything 
that distinguishes Wonder Stories from the “wild 
west” and “thriUing detective” type you speak of. 
We feel that we are on the v«rge of a good red-hot 
session of brickbat-slinging.— fiD/2*OR.> 



Split Opinion 

Editor, Wonder Storie:s : 

I have just finished the September issue of Wonder 
Stories, and the following are my comments : 

“The Fall of the Eiffel Tower” seems to be good, 
but it deala with a hackneyed plot, that of a menace of 
acme sort or. other. 

In the notation about “The Man Prom Beyond,” 
yon say that this story ia one auceese in your drive 
for new stories. I agree with you. It has a new, differ- 
ent plot and beginning. More like this. 

"The Living Galaxy” is another good story by Man- 
ning. 

“The Tree of Evil” isn’t so bad either. 

’’Enslaved Brains” ended nicely, but there was one 
thing in it I did not like. The title of chapter xviii 
is “The Scientist.” Professor Jorgen was not the 
last scientist. “The Last Despotic Scientist” or some- 
thing to that effect would have been a better titles 

1 agree with Mr. Wollheim in “The Reeder Speaks” 
that “Xanduiu” is modeled after “The Moon Pool” 
although it ia not quite sc good. I too think that at. 



times the colors- on the cover have been a bit too gawdy, 
but this issue’s cover is^ O.K. 1 do not, however, think 
that Mr. Wollheim is justified in forming an opinion 
of a story without, reading it — especially as hU opinions 
seem incorrect. I ako do not think that printing in 
W. S. k inferior to other magasine printing, and I 
like it quite weil as it is. 

Although I have reed none of the stories MT. Dames 
mentioned, their titles sound enticing, and I would like 
to see them in W. S. (By them, I mean the stories 
and not the titles). 

I too am among those many who desire a sequel to 
“A Martian Odyssey,” and l am glad to see it contirrg. 

1 did not like “The Brain-Eaters of: Pluto,” and dc 
not want any more like it. 

By the way, enclosed is my application fbr member- 
ship in the S. F. L., a little late perhaps, but you know 
the old adage — “Better late than'*—” well, anyhow, it*B 

Harold Ewbn 
Bronx, N. Y. 

(The exception confirms the nilev tlmy say, and 
while we rule out hackneyed plots, wo fee) that suds 
a ipaeterpiece as “The Fall of the Eiffel Towori’ ia 
wril worth importing and translating. While the main 
idee behind the story may be old, the develepmeBt ia- 
certainiy new and .story is so realistic that we 
could not resist being the first to give thir French 
novel to the American public. Charles de Richter is 
one of France’s leading authors of cont^porary 
literature. 

Dr. Jorgen, in “Enslaved Brains.” was the last 
Scientist. Notice that. Scienti^ ia spek with a capital. 
The Scientists, you will remember, were a political 
party, just like the Republicans and Democrata ot oor 
present era. Dr. Jorgen was the last of this party, 
though of course not the last sciontiH in the general 
sense of the word. 

Welcome to the Science Fiction LfiAoual You axa 
Memter Number 42L — EDITOR. ) 



More Words Per Issue 

Editor, Wonder Siorjes: 

A letter writing spree haa me in its grip today, 
and I may as*well sling a little ink on your dope sheet 
while I’ra still alingin’ it. 

You’re all wet. Why don’t you stick to facts instead 
of using your imagination when giving WONDOr 
Stories a bunch of publicity? Somewhere in your 
September issue you ask us not to let your rivars 
160 pages fool us. stating that W. S. has 750 words to 
the page while your cordially hated rival has only 560 
(the adjeettves are mine). In your multiplication you 
count the pages filled with advertisements, illustrations, 
letters, and departments, and you arrive at the aston- 
ishing answer of 96,000 words per issue for W. 3. and 

88.000 for the rival, a difference of 8,000 words, one 
short story of good length. 

Let me repeat, you’re aU wet .... Stay ; it may be 
the advertising manager or a member of his force. If 
BO, I apologize, Mr. Editor. . . . Here are the facts: 
W. S. has nearer 700 words per page of fiction. Not 
counting illustrations, etc., there are 98 pages of fiction, 
three of which should be taken off for blurbs and fillers. 
That leaves you with about 67,000 words per issue of 
fiction. Your rival has a fraction over 600 words per 
page of fiction, of which there are 180 pages, no fillers, 
but a few blanks at story endings. Knocking the 
fraction off the 600, that gives your rival 78,000 words 
per issue — a good 10,000 words more than W. 3. 

But stop right there, for I have a bone to pick with 
the rival. A promise of 15,000 words more than the 

78.000 has not been kept. 

It takes me about nine or ten hours to read a copy 
of Wonder Stories, taking in letters as well as stories. 
Your rival engages my attention for nearly three 
hours longer. And I can read a lot in three hours. ^ 

In the September issue, among the complete stories, 
I rank those by Harris and Keller as tied for first 
place. Harris did himself proud. A Kelleryarn, at any 
time or place, is good to us Kellerites. Manning sold 
me on his work this time, by the way he told it ; there 
wasn’t much story to it. I haven’t read the serials yet. 

Here it may be V7ell to note that I haven’t kicked 
about the quali^ of either W.S. or your rival. My 
toes are tender from lack of practice and I don’t 
intend to start toughening them this late in the game. 

All this may give more than one readbr the idea that 
I’m almormal. Nix. If anything, the prefix is eub; I’m 
lackii^ in years, width, weight and thickness, and, I 
strongly suspect, in brains. But I’m all there when it 
comes to length. This letter clinches that. 

(Continued on pope 75&) 





GEE... Id sure like fo 
lhave real HE’MAN 4 
i muscles ! 



So would I, but it ' 
takes a bng while 



■ CHARLES ATLASi 

f Bolder of the title 
I The World'9 Mott 
* Jperfectly Devel* 
oped Man” won in 
open competition 
in the only national 
and international 
contett held during 
the poet 13 
year** 



CHARLES ATLAS 



This Secret Has Helped 
Thousands 



111 Prove in the first 7<toY0U 
can have a Bod^likeMine!" 



No othor phtrsieal instnietor In tho World has ovor DARED 
to mako tho offer ho makos In this announcomant* 

sion** is what I called it. I put this 
secret to work. And in a short time 
I had the kind of body you see here 
— the body which has twice won the 
title of “The World’s Most Per- 
fectly Developed Man.” 



D ON’T get the idea that it 
takes a lot of time and h^d 
work for you to get smashing 
strength and TOwerful muscular 
development! Don’t fool your- 
self into thinking that you need 
dumb-twlls, springs or any other 
such contraptions! 

Both these ideas are all bunk — 
and I have PROVED it. All 1 
need is 7 days to prove what I can 
do for you! And 1 don’t need any 
apparatus either. In fact, 1 have 
no sympathy with apparatus at all 
—don’t believe in it. It is artifi- 
cial-^nd it may strain your heart 
or other vital organs for life! 

NATURAL Methods Are 
All I Need 

On this page you will see an 
actual photo of bow I look today. 
This picture has not been changed' 
in any way. No muscles have been 
“painted on.” This photograph is 
the camera’s honest proof of what 
I have done for My body, I my- 
self am ready to 
secret of Dynamic Tension can do 
for YOURS! 

To look at me now you wouldnt 
recognize me as the same man I 
was a few 
years ago. 

Then I was a 
physical wreck, 
a 97 - {xmnd 
weakling — flat 
chested, 
spindly legs, 
arms and legs 
like pipestems. 

I was wor- 
ried — and I 
had a right to 
be. I decided to 
study myself, 
to, do some- 
thing about my 

body. Then I made a discovery. I 
found a new way to build myself 
up. A way that was simple, natural, 
quiek and sure! “Dynamic Ten- 



Thousands of other fellows now 
know this secret, too — and know 
from their own personal experience 
what Dynamic Tension has done 
for them. When they turned to me 
for advice, they were just as frail 
and puny as 1 onoo was. Now they are 
life-sized examples of what a man can and 
ought to be — with mighty energy, tireless 
endurance, and muscles that stand out 
like brldge-cablw all over their bodies. 

I have written an Interesting booklet, 
filled with pictures, which tells my story 
—and theirs. I would like to send you 
a copy (A It entirely free. 

Let Me Send You My 
Free Book 

I'd like you to know what Dynamic I 
Tension has done for me — what it 
has done (or others — and what it can 
do for you I This little coupon will 
bring you my free book, which tells all I 
about It. There Is no cost or obligation j 
of any kind— and 
DO one will call I 
upon you. 

I Just want to i 
pot Into your 
hands proof that 
I can do for you 
what 1 have done 
for so many thou- 
sands of others: 
give you broad, 
powerful shoul- 
ders, biceps that 
bulge with smash- 
ing strength, a 
chest which stands 
out solid and 
muscular, and an 
evealy developed 
body that will 
make others look 
like dwarfs next to you. 

Will you gamble a stamp to win a 
body liko mine? Then mail this coupon 
TOD AT I CHABLEE ATLAS. Dept. 
10-U 115 Bast SSrd SL.New Totfc.N.T. 



FREE BOOK 

Ganble • stamp ta- 
day. Mall eoupoa far 
free copy af my new 
hook. '‘Everlasting 
Health and Strength.’^ 
It shows you from ac- 
tual photos how I have 
developed my pupils to 
my own perfectly bal- 
anced proportions, 
send your copy? Write 
address plainly on the 
today to mo personally. 



CHARLES ATLAS, Otpt. lO-L 

us East 23rd Strwt, Ntw York, N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of Dynamio- 
Tension will make a New Man of me— give me a 
healthy, husky body and bU muscle development. 
Send me your free book. “Brerlafltlng Health and 
Strengto." 

Name 

(Please print or write plalnlyi 

Address 

City SUto 

® im C. A. Ltd. 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

(CotUinutd from paoe 756) 

Uctil ftCMnceofiction editors wake up to the fact that 
scienee-iictiozi readers are the most oraervant of them 
ail* yours truly, aod then — ^yours very truly. 

* J. L. Burt. 

Greenville* Mias. 

(We have made a eomplete survey of ^ the acienee- 
dcUon maArasiocs. Taking into consideration the 
increased number of words per issue of our rival we 
find that Woximb Stobies still has more reading matter 
than any otlier, though not as much more as before. 
Tou will notice that we published an article entitled 
"Don't Be Fooled" in our October issue, bringing 
eat this point. We took into consideration, in this 
second sorvey, only those pages containing stories, 
fc-rtieles, and departments — leaving out the ad pages and 
illustrations. Consider also that Wondbr Stories 
presents two departments given you by no other 
magazine — "Science Questions and Answers" and **The 
Science Fiction League." 

We would not have made any mention whatever 
concerning the amount of reading matter in each 
magazine had not the readers brought it up first. 
When we were being constantly accused of having 
ho much leM than our rivals, we at least wanted to 
show that we do not have less, but more, and you vrill 
tome to the same conclusion if you make a careful 
etudy. Incidentally, you gave Wonder Stories 
sughtly less werda^ per page than it actually has. 
£ver since we reduced our size to the smaller format 
crer a year ago, we have been figuring our pay copy 
at 750 words per page, though in the surv^ we placed 
figure at 725, against our competitor's 600 with its 
r*ew smaller type, and that 125, words difference really 
adds up to aomethiug, adding to it several department 
pages in six point type. — EDITOR.) 



Readable Print 

Editor, WONDES Stories : 

I received the September issue of Wondejr Stories 
today (July 30) and I see that Mr. Donald A. Wolheim 
makes some criticisms of your type and printing. 
During the last few numbers of Wonder Stiwies there 
have ah» been other criticisms on the same matter. 
I agree with Mr. Wollbeim that the printing itself of 
the magazine is ouite bad, being the worst of ai^ 
magazine 1 have seen. However, 1 think that the six 
point type you use in the back of the magazine is not 
objectionable. 1 Quote the following paragraph from a 
riot^ electrical company’s advertisement (believing 
that the type used in telephone books is six point) : 

"Take your phone book to the places where you read 
cr work. Open it and see if you can read any number 
rapidly. You should, because the tdcphouc book is 
ecientif-eally designed for perfect legibUUy under 
proper light. If you have to squint or draw the book 
closer, you need better light." 

I am therefore believing that the truth of the matter 
with the demand for lai^r type in "The Reader Speaks" 
is stated in the last sentence above. That would be 
quite humorous though. Science*fiction fans read of 
great new inventions, of daring and startling adventures 
on our world, and y^, complain that they want larger 
type. I would suggest that everyone who wrote to the 
Sditor asking for larger type in "The Reader Speaks." 
bring back from the recesses of memory the school* 
taught sayings : "Let the light fall ^ over your left 
shoulder," and "Never read in poor light." 

But, after all, telephone books are issued once a 
year and their printing is done carefully on expensive 
printing presses. Imagine finding some telephone 
pages v;ith the number blurred. The telephone com- 
panies just could not have such a thing happen. Since 
you are celling WoNDro Stories, I should think that 
STm would either see that not too much printer's ink 
is put on the printing press rolls or that you engage 
another printing concern to print Wonder Stories, 
using the seme type that is now used. The latter would 
not De very hai^ since you have already moved the 
printing places of Wonder Stories from New York 
City to Mount Morris, Illinois, and then to Springfield, 

Steven Fogabis, 
Passaic, N. J. 

(Thank you for your intelligent comments concern- 
ing the readability of "The Reader Speaks" and the 
other departments in Wonder Stories. Those who find 
difficulty in reading the six point type would solve 
their difficulties by using a very inexpensive hand-lens. 



To use larger type would be to reduce the number of 
letters per issue, and we believe that the majority of 
our readers would not like that. — EDUOR.) 



Theory and Fact 

Editor, Wonder Btorieb : 

Although this is the first time 1 have ever plucked 
up sufficient courage to write to you. 1 have been a 
reader of Wondb Stories for a considerable time. 

There is one suggestion I should like to make, and 
that is that you should cheek up the scientific state- 
ments of your authors, as 1 think it detracts from the 
interest of a story to know that the whole argument 
is invalidated because of a mis-statement of fact. For 
instance, in the August number, in A. L. Burkholder’s 
story, ’’Dimensional Fete," he argues that since a body 
contracts in the direction of its motion until at the 
velocity of light it has no length at all, it should Imve 
a negative length at velocities greater than that of 
light. *nis is ntterly false, beoeuse the Lorents factor 
from which the contraction at a given velocity ie 
obtained is 

l-L fl — H! 

J e« 

where 1 is the length while in motion, L is the original 
length, u is the velocity of the body and c is Ae 
velocity of light. Thus when u becomes greater than 
c, the expression inside the square-root sign becomes 
negative. But the square-root of a negative quantity 
cannot be expressed numerically at all, hence 1 becomes 
an imaginary quantity, not a negative one. He also 
forgets that the time units of the moving body are 
affected in exactly the same way so that the time 
also becomes imaginary. It was for this reason that 
Einstein suggested that the velocity of light waa tto 
maximum v^city of the Universe with the single 
exception of the velocity of propagation of local time, 
which is a purely imaginary conception anyway. 

1 also noticed in the story "A Visit to Venus" that 
the author states that the day on Venus is only 
minutes shorter than that on Earth. He has got this 
muddled up with Mars. Venus has a "day" several 
weeks long. 

Apart from these errors, your magazine makes ex- 
cellent reading. Yours Sinchihly, 

Surrey* England. 

(You mention that A. L. Burkholder bad a "mi^ 
statement of fact" in his story. What you mean is 
that you don't agree with his theories, for they are 
all theories, and the one that he uses, which has a lot 
of believers, is as logical to our minds as your theory 
is to yours, and until one or the other fa proven, we 
cannot say which is correct. There is not any "mle- 
slatement of fact" in his story, because theory fa not 
fact. We are going through an age now where one 
theory is frequently displaced by another, more to suit 
the public taste at the time, which is, before long, 
supplanted by still another. 

Astronomers do not agree regarding the length of 
the day on Venus, simply because no one knows. The 
planet fa eternally enshrouded with doitds that pre- 
vent anyone from seeing the surface, tbo^h some 
have professed to have seen it. The opinions of 
astronomers concerning the length of the Venusian 
day ranges from an Earth day to a Venusian year. 

You should always sign your letters.— .^D/TOR.) 



Onr Lurid Covers 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

This is the first time that I have written to your 
magazine in my career as one of your rea ders . I am 
writing this letter in reply to the letters written by 
I^T^d A. WolUieim and l^vid A. Kyle. 

1 heartily agree with Mr. Wollbeim on several points ; 
but some of his critieismB made by blood boil! His 
uncalled for slamming of Paul’s illustrations made 
me see red! Doesn’t he know that Paul has endeared 
himself to the readers of W. S. by his excellent end 
unsurpassed drawings? He should know that "thMOS 
fightin' woids" and that stf. will fight to the bitter 
end for him. 

But aiaa and alack-a-day, dear Editor, I must now 
give you some criticism in spite of your excellent 
management. Mr. Wollheim was entirely right when he 
spoke of the small print in your letter department. 
It is terrible on the ey« and if possible should be 
enlarged. His criticism on the table of contents was 
(Continued on page 760) 



Good News tor Members of the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



IDB following lUt of etuntltls bat b««o prefmed 
^ for membara of the BCIENCS FICTION I^OUS 
b 7 Ibe officflci et Hetdauerters. 

A FEW WORDS AS TO THE PURPOSE 
OF THE LEAGUE 

Tbe SCnSNCB FICTION I 4 EAOUS was fooiuSed 
ta Febmarr. 1984. The Sieeutlve IHrectore are as 
follows : 

Forrest J. Acfcerman, £aodo Binder, Jark Darrow. 
Edmond Hamilton, Darid H. Keller, M.D., P. 
Achuyler Miller, Clark Ashton Smith, and B. F. 
Starzl. Hugo Oemsback. Bzecutlre Seoretary, Charles 
D. Homlg. Assistant Secretary. 

The SCISNCB FICTION l^AOUB is a member- 
thlD organtaatlon for the promotion of science flotioo. 
There are 00 dues, no foea, co Initiations, In connec- 
tion with the LKAOUB. No one makes any money 
from it: no one derives any salary. The only Income 
which tbe LEAGUE has la ^om its membership 
estentlals. A pamphlet setting forth tbe LEAGUE'S 
numerous asplratioos and purposes will be srat to 
astyona on receipt of a 8c stamp to cover postage. 

One of the purposes of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE it to enhance the popularity of tclenoe 
flotioo, to Increase tbe number of tu It^ai fonoweri 
by conrertlng potential advocates to the cause. To 
this end, the SCIEN'CB FICTION LEAGUE supplies 
members with membership letterheads, envelopes, 
lapel buttons, and other esientlali. As soon as you 
are enrolled as a member, a beautiful eertifloate 
with the LEAGUE'S seal will be sent to you, pro- 
viding I 60 in atamps or coin Is lont for moiling and 
handling charges. However, this will be given free 
to all those enrolled members who And It possible 
to call personally at Hoadquarteri for It. 

Another consideration which greatly benefits mem- 
bers Is that they are mtitled to preferential dls- 
oounti when buying aclence fiction books from numer- 
ous firms who have agreed to allow lower prices to 
all SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members. The 
book publishers realise that, the more fervid fans 
there are to boost science flotioo, tbe more business 
will result therefrom: and a goodly portion of tbe 
DubUihlng business Is willing, for this reason, to 
assist SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members to 
Increasing their icleoce fiction oollectlona by secur- 
ing the latest books of this type at diseounted prices. 

SCIENCE FICTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SOLD ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAOUE MEMBERS 

All tbo csSMittals listed on this page are never 
sold to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
unlesi he has already enrolled as one of tbe members 
of the SCIENCE FICHON LEAGUE or signs the 
blank on this page (which automatically enrolls Mm 
as a member, always provided that he Is a tclenoe 
fiction Mtbusiast). 

If, therefore, you order any of the science fletiop 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a facelmlle 
(unlau you are already enrolled as a LEAGUE mem- 
ber), your money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as the LEAGUE la kitematlanal. it 
makes no difference whether you are a cltlsen of 
the United States or any other country. The LEAGUE 
is open to all. 
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LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A beautiful loUerhead hat been e^>#ciaUy da* 
signed for memberi' correBpondenoe. It Is the 
ofllolal letterhead for all members of tbe lAAQUB 
and la Invaluable when It becomes ueceHtry to 
correspond with other members or with Head- 
quarters. 

A— BCIENCS FICTION LEAGUE letter- 
heads, per 100 Prepaid OOe 

LEAGUE ENVELOPES 

So that letters mailed to members of the 
U&AOUB can be immediately tecognited, special 
envelopes that harmonise with the lettsrheads 
have been printed. 

B--BC1ENCE FICTION LEAGUE enyel- 
opes, per 100 Prepaid 50c 

LEAGUE SEALS 

These seals, or sUdeerf, are printed In three 
eolors and meuure 1%' in diameter, and are 
gummed on one side. They are used by members 
to affix to stationery, letterheads, envelopes, 
postal cards and the like. Tbe seals slgnl^ that 
you are a member of the SCIENCE FICTION 
league. Bold in lots of 25's or multiples 
thereof. 

C— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE stab, 
per 25 Prepaid 15c 

LEAGUE UPEL BUTTON 

This beautiful button Is made In hard enamel 
in four oolora — ^red, white, blue and gold. It 
measures In diameter. By wearing Uils but- 
ton, other memberi will recpgnlxe you. Many 
friends will perhaps also want to Join th4 
LEAGUE. The button must be seen to be ap* 
predated. 

^--SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE Upel 

button Prepaid 25c 

DD— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE Upel 
button, like the one described abore, 
bat in solid sold Prspaid $2.50 
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request D — SSewach 

SCiEHGE FIBTION LEAOUE, 99 Hudson Straat, New Yorii, M.Y 
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CERTinCATE 
To the left is an il]ua> 
tration of the certifi' 
cate provided aQ 
meinbers of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. It is sent 
to aO members upon 
receipt of 15c in 
■tamps to cover 
charges. 

WONDER STORIES 
is the voice of tbe 
SCIENCE HCTION 
U^GUE— a monliiip 
department appewa 
in tbe mafazin*. 



Application for Membership 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
eclENCE FICTION LEAGUE. M Hudua StTMb Ntv VsrtL N. V. 

I. the undersigned, herewith desire to apply for membership to tbs 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. In Joining the LEAOUE, I understsod 
that I am not asietaed for membsrihip and that there are no dues and os 
fees of any kind. I pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regula- 
tion! of the SCIENCE FICTION ULAOUE, wbteh rules you are to asod 
me on receipt of this application. 

I belong to the follovrlng class (pot an X to correct spaas): ( ) Pro* 

fesstoeal: ( ) Business: ( ) Student: ( ) (Flatss 

print Icformation) ^ 

Name Age 



Address 

City and Btoto.. 



Cotmtry Date.. 

I enclose ISo. for pottage and handling, for my Membership Certlfloato. 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 00 Hudson Street New Ywt. N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

r 1 1 am already enrolled to the SCIENCE FICTION IjBAOUH. 
[ j I am a new member and attach my application to this coupon. 
Please send me the following SCIENCE FKTTION LEAGUE eaoM- 
tlals listed to this advertisement: (Please print Inforautton) 



for wMch I enclose I herewith. 

(Tbe LEAGUE accepts money orders, cash or new D. S. toemps to 
any dsoominFitinn. Bet^ter cash or stamps.) 

Kama 



Addreu. 
City ... 



State WS-1U4 
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^IlMATUI^E i^eadi 

AND Collectors of 

}®(DU1RD0M 

or ALL RACESV 
'SEND FOR FhEECffAlOevit 
OF BOOKS ON, 
iOEhninC SGtUAUA 
'AhTTHROPOLOa 

. ESOTERICI 

rONEXPuRGArm Classics 

DcoTicXuv Iiui$niaci» 

RACIAL ARTS OF LOVE 

MAGIOA SEXUALiS 

All FALSTAPF anthropological hooks on the 
Love Relations of Mankind are enthralling and 
highly informative documents by authorities of 
international repute. That is why the FALSTAFP 
list of permanent subscribers reads like a "Who’s 
Who" of 

America’s Sophisiieated Intellectual Atiatouaep. 




rABSUff PRESS 

Dmtt 6-MS, 230 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

PUa§e §4nd me free Uluatrated catalegM of Amatory 
Curioea. 

Name Ago 



Addrem < • . I ere* 

City StOte. 



No More 

Whiskey Drinking 



Home Treatment That 
Costs Nothing To Try 




Odorless and Tasteless 
—Any Lady Can Give 
It Secretly at Home in 
T ea,Coff ee or Food. 



If you have a hus- 
band, eon, brother, 
father or friend vrho 
is a victim of liquor, 
it should be just the 
We’re AURappyNaw-saya thing you want. All 
Little Mary L«, becauae you have tO dO iS tO 
Mother found howto end 

Papa’s Whiskey Drinking Send youT name and 
(and we want every woman address and we will 
to know about it). gend absolutely FREE, 
in plain wrapper, a trial package of Golden Treat- 
ment. You will be thankful as long as you live 
that you did it. Address Dr. J. W. Haines Co^ 
11C6 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




BECOME A 5UCCE 


55FUL 
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Trained Men and Women in Demand 
Everywhere for Secret Investigation and 
Confidential Work. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for FREE Detective Paper 
and Farticnlars. 

NATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM, Dept. L, 
340 Electric Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 768) 

entirely justifiable. It should at least have one large 
space between titles and the drawing above is certainly 
a disgrace! The expression on the figures* faces sog^ 
gests extreme boredom instead of intense interest. 
Your notice of more words per page is not news. I am 
fully aware of this and disapprove of this fact because 
it does not leave enough space between lines. 

Your covers are superb. 1 for one like loud colors 
on a magazine. It shows the magazine is on its toes 
and a progressive publication. It was a colorful cover 
that first started me reading your magazine. Just one 
more brickbat; I wish you would not ink the inside 
pictures so heavily. 

Now for Mr. Kyle ! **Brain-Eaters of Phito” was 
terrible I If it was meant for a laugh, it certainly 
missed the mark ! If you ever print such trash again, 
you will receive a bomb in your mail from me to you. 

The fact remains, however, that you have a fine 
magazine and I am proud to be a subscriber to it. 
I only hope this letter will not be considered “crabby” 
because it was not intended to be so. 

Paul £. Groggbr, 
Ogden, Utah. 

PJS. If you have any more complaints about Paul’H 
drawings, just refer them to me. 

(In the answer to another letter, we have printed 
the solution to the sniail-print-eye-strain problem, and 
we are glad to see that some of Mr. WoUheim’s criti* 
cisms made your blood boil. 

A great many of our readers, perhaps the majority, 
have discovered Wonder Stories on the newsstands 
because of our colorful, attractive covers. Without 
them, we could not secure enough new readers to 
continue publication, and at the same time, they 
really represent the magazine. 

We’re waiting for that bomb. — EDITOR.) 



BOOK REVIEW 



KHAN, PHANTOM EMPEROR OF 1940— by Jerome 

Oliver. 337 pages. Stiff cloth cover. Size SVe x 

Publisher, J. C. Reklar and Co. $2.50. 

The story is based on the attempts of Kaarlo Khan, 
an oriental who is mad with power, to conquer the 
world as its supreme ruler, forming a World Soviet 
Empire. 

Captain Roberts of the United States Intelligence 
Department, in the year 1940, is sent down to the 
Panama Canal where it is suspected that Khan has 
planted many boxes of powerful explosives, preparing 
to blow up the canal and then open warfare. Roberts 
sets a forest afire near the oriental’s camp, which 
spreads and ignites the explosives, masqueraded as 
agricultural fertilizer, destroying Khan’s plans for 
the time. 

The story then takes us to Europe, to a meeting of 
the League of Nations in Geneva. The United StatM 
joins upon the acceptance of several rules which will 
prevent all war in the future if Khan can be destroy^. 

Roberts falls into Khan’s hands while spying on him 
in Berlin, and is rescued just as he is about to be 
killed. A traitor to Khan had warned the^ police. Khan 
is captured and the danger is passed, leaving the world 
without a threat of war, due to the United States 
joining the League of Nations and practically con- 
trolling it. . , at . 

The story has its love interest, being the airair 
between Captain Roberts, the hero of the story (who 
later becomes a Major) and Baroness Olga Litovitch 
of Russia — with the usual happy ending, though they 
are separated for a long time. 

Though the idea of a power-crazed oriental planning 
to conquer the world may be old in science-fiction, 
it is developed in an entirely original manner in this 
novel, a logical, convincing book written by a man who 
has studied the diplomatic and military situation here 
and abroad and knows “whereof he speaks.’’ We have 
the constant threat of the yellow horde, throughout 
the book until the very last, while other countries are 
trying to establish universal peace, trying to overlook 
their grievances gainst one another. You will find the 
story absorbing all the way through, because it pre- 
sents things that are likely to happen in the n^r 
future, a subject of undying interest to science-fiction 
fans in particular. For all we know, it might read 
like a history book ten years from now, except for 
its wonderful development as a work of science-fiction. 
You are sure to get your money’s worth here. 
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Bard£& the eraTtztf for tototeo m 
thotmndabaye. MiUe youratffrat 
and hapoy with Toboeoo RodOBMb 
Not a anbecitute. not tiaM t f onriBBt 
Write tor free beofciet teOiof •! 
jurloua effect of tobaeco and depo^ 
able, eaey way to relieve 
the eravlDg many men bam If 

tl«w8ltPb«mMcaICo* lnA nw 

Dept. 240, St. LeuiCt Mo. Im^mI 



DO YOU 
WANt TO 



ACCOUNTING 

jL Jk- the profession that pays^ 

Accountants command big in- ing knowledge unnecessary— 
come. Thousands needed, we prepare you from ground up^ 
About 12,000 Certified Public Our training is supervised by 
Accountants in U. S. Many Wm, B. Castenholz, A.M., 
earn ?3,(M0 to 320,000. We train C P. A.j assisted by staff of 
youthoroughlyathomeinyour C. P. A.’s. Low cost — easy 
spretime for C. P. A. examina- terms. Write now for valuable 
tions or executive accounting 64-pagebookfree,“ Accounting, 
positions. Previous bookkeep- the Profession That Paysi” 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

B Dept. 11340-H Chicago, Illmois 
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for December 

Read What Happens in 

The Book-Length Novel 

“SHANGHAIED” 

By J. Allan Dunn 

When greed and human passions 
run riot on a sealing schooner 
bound for Arctic Gold — a fast- 
moving, gripping tale by one of 
the greatest writers of the sea. 

Also several swift-action 
short stories 

Look tor 

HIGH-SEAS ADVENTURES 

oJi the Newsstand October 1st 

15c a copy 



BE A DETECTIVE 

SKako Sooret lisveattgatioum 

Earn Big Money. Work home or travdL 
Fascinating work. Experience tumecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE, Write to 

GE0.C.A.WAQIIER, 2640 Broadway, H.Y. 



IN COYNE SHOPS DOING REAL WORK ON 
MOTORS, GENERATORS. DYNAMOS, ETC. 

Pit yourself for ft well paid, permanent jobjn ever grrow- 
ins Beld of Electricity. 12 weeks’ training !n the 
•hope of Coyne will qualify you for a weD paid job. You 
can start your traininir any time. Individual instruction on 
real electrical msuthinery. You <lon*t need advanced 
education or previous experience. My practical mop 
pietbodp make It amasbiffly easy to mast^ Coyne training. 

PAY4f/S7 YOU GRADUATE 

in Small Monthly Payments 

Don’t let lack of ready cash bold yon back. Bfy remarkalde 
Btodent scholarship loan plan will make it nouiUe foryoo 
to get Coyne training rignt awny. 1 will loan you your 
tuition. You don’tpayacentofyoor loan nntil €0 days after 
yoQ graduate and then you get over a year to pay me back. 
SPARE -TIMS WORK TO PAY UVINO EXPENSES 
I will assist yon in finding spare-time work to beip pay your 

• 1 _ ^ t.. .* 1 .. _ — .s . ■ » fn m W 



I practical shop worit on dy e ig^ri 

Instroctors who give yon individual attention and Instruction. 

EMPLOYMENT HELP AFTER YOU GRADUATE 

Mr lotereaCin yoor CBTo«rdo«8 not stop wh«n roa aradoate.Toanibe 
glT«D asBiataDce ta finttin y the joto you nava boan trained for. 

ELECTRIC R£FRIOERATfON--Alfl-CONDmONlNG , 
SCNO NOW FOR DCTAILS __ . ' 

£ or a llnnted tisae 1 tm inclndins thia bw caarse at oo oofS. 
coQpoo today for altdatalla of my traming and apodal ooa*. 



• Mr. H.C. Lewis. Presidonr* .. .. 

I * Coyne Etectncoiacho^ Pent . 84.41 

BOOB. Paulina St.. CMcaso.ilL 

6 «xkd ma year Btr Free Book about Ct^oa ftafning nd cHv 

I alidatails regarduia your “Spare 1 imalkn^ymaBt Offer i 
ANw^adoatm Flan oi £aay, Uaatfa^ PaLyments.' 
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Great Books — new books — fa- 
mous books. Over 2U0. 000.000 
hare been sold. List includes 
modern fiction, nustery, lore, 
adrenture. humor, science, psjchology. poetry, history, 
drama, law, biograpliy. pbiloso^’, and other subjects at 
only 5e per b<M^. Send postcard for free catalogue of bar* 
gains. Address 

LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO. 

Catalogue Dept. Desk 293 Girard. Kansas 



MEN AND WOMEN 

WANTED! 



TO DCMONSTRATE NEW LOW PRICED *<PINLES8'* CURTAIN STRETCHER 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED! 

0»«nines avaiUbI* for a faw mora man and woman who want to aam up to |10 a 
day to atart damoDstrafing brand aaw pinleaa curtain stratebar. Just what avary 
bousawifa haa baan waltiug (». No axpariaaca or InvaatmaDt raqulrad. Writa 
for fraa datalls. 

TiM Evans ManofacturiiigCompafiir. Oapt. M.S04. Clndnnatl. Otiin 



Now bays a gennlne 
MEAD Bicycle 

RANGERS coot a few dollars more. Do not 6uy ontO 
TOD get our astonishing nnw pricas and terms. 

30 Days* Trial provaJ.** TOt 

satisfied after trial r c torn the bicycle at oar ezprase. 
VtnaAA la«pa. wbaata. aqufpiBant at half uscal prieaa. 

Wrfta for toarruooa mw prceas and twine. 
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CYCUCONIANY^" 

Dept A- 228 , CHKAM 




DONHT BEOUT 

Until You Tnr This 
WondsrfVI Tre a tment 

tor snfferine. If you hare piles to 
any form write for s FREE eample of 
ntos's PHs Tablets and yoa wiU bleee 
ths dwtbaft ym read this. Writs today. E. R- 
Pbds Co.. 2419-A Page Bldg., Marthall. Mich. 




SAVE 60% 



Write today for FREE Mail 
Order price list Sanitary 
Necessities of cdl kinds for men 
and women. Goods sent in plain sealed envelope, postage 
paid by us. 

P.O. BOX 353 D«pt. M-11 Hamilton* Ontario 



Know Thyself! 




Or the Newsstsads 



'ttie Copy 



H ere you hare • publica- 
tion popularizing medi- 
cine— written In a non-sclen- 
tifle manner. Every article 
which appears in BOPIILAB 
MEDICINE Is prepared by 
some leading physIcUn 
. . . each article U author!- 
tatire. instructive and bene- 
ficial. It is written in a 
non-scientifle manner. Illus- 
trations in many cases ac- 
company the articles. 

What Ails You ? 

All of US have some minor 
ailments which cc^uiantly 
annoy and baffle us. POPU- 
LAR MEDICINB sets you 
straight througli Us many 
articles and through iU 
I special departments: "The 
^Diagnostician” and ”Ques- 
Htlons and Answers.” 

POPULAR MEDICINE la 
Jiopposed to auackery. and 
will expose these exploita- 
tions: POPULAR medi- 
cine is opposed to fake 
medical appliances, and cer- 
tain patent medicines; 



POPULAR MEDICINE Is opposed to useless sQrgical opera- 
tions: POPULAR MEDICINE is edited by the well-known 
Ih*. David H. Keller, and all articles appearing in it are 
written exclusively by men in the medical profeasion. 

A Brief Resume of the October Issue: 

The X-Ray Reveals — Is the Appendicitis Operation Neces- 
saryl — ^Routine Health Examinations — When Janu^ Marries 
May — Poison in Foods — Machine Lengthens Bones — ^l%e House- 
hold Medicine Closet — Hsve Tour Health Measured — This 
Ecsema Nuisance — Varicose Veins — Boils. Their Cure and 
Treatment — Asthma and Hay Fever — ^>\'hat to Do Before the 
Doctor Comes — and other features. 

CDFf*f Af AI7I7FP* For a limited time only, you can 
OrCiVliiia VrrCilVa get POPULAR MEDICINE at a 
reduced rate, ilail rcmltUnce in check or money order. 

8 MONTHS FOR $1.00 

POPULAR MEDICINE 

97 Hudson Street New York, N. Y. 



MAILING LISTS 




JOIN 



Pttve the WRY to more aalet with acfiiAl 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 

Gat them from the original compilers 
of basic list information— op to date- 
accurate— guaranteed. 




Tell ns about your botiness. WeTI help 
you find the 



the mails to sell 
Write today. 



R, Le POLK & CO* 

Polk Bldg. — Detroit* Mich« 

Brancheo in Principal Cities 
World's Largest City Diroctory Publlriucs 

Mailing liM ConmllerSd Business Stads* 
dcs. Producers of Direct Mall Adrardaiog. 








XllE OF fiBX HGlKNOIS 

SEXOLOGY, foremost ediicallonal aex magazine, is written 
In simple language and can be read by every member of the 
family, it is instructive, enlightening — not a risaue book. — 
contains no offensive matter. 

Contains 25 Importunt articles on Sex Science, 68 pages, with 
attractive two-color cover. Here are a few of the more important 
articlee: 

Werrias At>out Sex Anatomy — The Truth About Sex Stimulants 
— Abnormaltties ot Sex— Can Fear 
Make a Black Baby?— Sex and Punish- 
ment— It Sex Literature Unwholesome? 

— Poaitiens of the Uterus— Gtticrrheal 
Strieture— State Care of Syphilis?— 

Aibinefr— Ancient Sex Life— Examinini 
the Fallepians— Medieval Chiidhirth— 

Sex Violence, or Rape— Scientific Sex 
Notes— Questions and Answers. 

SEXOLOGY 97W Hudson Street New York, N. T. 



\ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS I 

i s 

I Advertisements in this section are Inserted at the coat $ 

! • of ten cents per word for each insertion — name, initial » 
and address eaeh count as one word. Cash should accom- 5 
pany all classified advertisementa unlees placed by a | 
recognized advertiEhig agency. No lees than ten words t 
! are accepted. Advertising for December, 1934, issue * 

I should be received not later than October 4. f 



i- -5 




WANTED TO BUY 





UP TO 150.00 PAID FOR INDIAN HEAD CENTS. HALF 

Cents, $250.00; Large Cents, $2,000.00. ate. Send dime for list. 
Bomanocoinshop. Dept. 824. f^ringfleld. Mass. 



Get a copy of 
SEXOLOGY on 
any newsstand, 
or, 4f your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send 25c 
cash or stamps 
for current issue. 



V/y> 



4* INCHES OF MUSCLE 
PUT ON YOUR ARMS 

with the 

GERMAN IRON SHOE 
MUSCLE BUILDER 

Here is the greatest exerciser ever 
made to build giant-like arms, wide, 
powerful shoulders, a brawny back 
and a tremendous chest 1 John Filipone 
added five inches to his arms : F. 
Peters added one inch to each bicep 
the first week ! What they have done, 
you can do I 

Now You Can Have the Strength 
and Physique the Equal of the 
Strongest Professional! 

Become the center of attraction wher- 
^ ever you go I Decide now that you are 
going to have muscles that not only 
look good but are good 1 Get sinews 
of steel I The iron shoe will de- 
velop them to a super-state that 
cannot be equalled. Some of our 
pupils have put four inches on 
their biceps and increased their 
shoulder spread six inches. 

NEW MODEL NOW READY! 

Special NEW features, including the 
"Chain Strength Register" based on 
the famous "European Block System" 
, . . and tlie "Strength Register" which 
registers your day by day improvement. 

SPECIAL FREE OFFER I 

The Iron Man*s Famous 60 day illustrated 
Picture Course of Instruction is included 
FREE! This is the greatest body-building 
offer ever presented. Ring in now^ for the 
lowest priced and biggest result-getting exer- 
ciser under the sun ! .. ,,i 

Send today . . . NOW ... for FREE lUus- 
trated information. No obligation. 



American Athletio Applianee Company, , _ 

4324 Paul Bt., Dept. MS- 10, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation and without oogt, send 
particidars about your Ir<« Shoe Strength Builder and 
Special FREB offer. 



Name 



Address 



WESTERN FANSm 

Get Your Copy of the 
November Issue of 

DOUBLE ACTION 
WESTERN 

MAGAZINE 

Kow On Your Newsstmnd 



A Book-Length Novel by 

E. B. MANN 

And a Complete Novelette by 

Edgar L. Cooper 

Assure You of the Best 
in Western Fiction 



Special Subscription Offer 

0 Big Issues 75 ' 

WINFORD PUBUCATIONS, INC. 

165 Franklin St., Dept. WS, New York, N. Y. 



How You Can 



MAKE MONEY 

At Home! 




I( you are a victim (man or woman) of the recent economlo 
depression — or a woman who wants to add to the family Income — 
or a man ot woman beyond middle age and dependent upon 
oUiera — or a recent college graduate not yet located— or a atu(»nt 
wondering how to earn your year's tuition — or a boy or gwl 
desirous of turning your spare time Into money — no matter who 
you are, if you have exhausted your resoureos and must oam 
money— this book will provo a sound and helpful Quido to yon. 

The 1,000 practical, money-making plans outlined In its pagoe 
were not created out of the imagination. They are true reports 
of what thousands of people are actually doing at the present 
time to earn extra mcmey. The plans have been teied. and have 
been found practical, successful and profitable. 

Authentic Sources 

Says the author regarding this remarkable and timely work — 
"Exhaustive and painstaking research was necessary to obtain 
the 1.000 money > making suggestions comprising this book, 
^ery available source was tapped. Special thanks and ac- 
knowledgment Is extended to the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the Bureau of Home Economics, the Children's Bureau, the 
Office of Education, the D^antment of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Congressional Library, and the Super- 
intendent of the United States Government Printing OflSce for 
supplying the writer with all available documents, bulletins 
and publicallons.'' 

Written to fill an immediate and pressing need, thia ex- 
haustive compilation and description of over one thousand ways 
to turn spare time into money is now available to everyone 
needing it. No matter what your state or condititm. age or sex. 
it will offer at least one and probably many suggestions which 
you may be able to turn quickly into money. It has been priced 
so as to be within the reach of all — $1.00 postpaid in the United 
States and Canada — to foreigm countries. $1.25. Order today 
before the supply la exhausted. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 

99 Hadson St., New York, N. Y. 



Ukm the Coupon Today 




I enclose $1.00 for which please send me a copy of 1,000 
Money Making Ideas. I understand that my money will be 
refunded if the book does not prove entirely satisfactory. (En- 
close $1.25 from countries other Chan U. S. and Canada.) 

Name 

Street 

Town State ........... 



THE SCIENCE FICTION 

SWAP COLUMN 

A department for the buyinsr, selling, and 
exchanging of fantastic literature. Only adls 
of tois nature accepted. Bates 2c per word. 
No discounts. Cash should accompany all or- 
ders. Advertisements to appear in the December 
issue must be received not later than October 
4tb. Send all communications to WONDER 
STORIES. SWAP EDITOR. 99 Hudson St.. 
New York City, N. Y. 



FOR SALE 



FIRST VOLUME of Amazing Stories and other 
science-fiction. Send stamped envelope for list. Charles 
D. Homig, 187 W. Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



A. MERRITT*S new fantasyam, “The Drone**: Don- 
ald Wandrei’s thriller, "The Chuckler** ; Francis 
Plagg*8 "Moon Voyager’s Speech" ; L. A. Eshbach’a 
"Horde of Elo Hava” : interview with Murray Leinster. 
All above for only 10c 1 1 ! Send now ! SFDCO, 87-36 
162nd St., Jamaica, N. Y. 



AMAZING, Astounding. Wonder Stories for sale. 
From arst issues to 1933. Stan Osowski, 82 Railroad 
St., Central Falls, Rhode Island. 



DR. DAVID H. KELLER’S new story. “Rider by 
Night” — never before published. Limited edition, ten 
cents each. Rush order if you want your copy. FREE I 
— With each copy we will give a copy of Clark Ash- 
ton Smith’s **Epiphany of Death” — also never before 
published — limit^ time only. Don’t wait 1 — Charles 
D. Hornig, 187 W. Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



H* G. WELLS Complete short stories — ^Time Machine, 
Diamond Maker, Stolen Bacillus, Empire of Ants, and 
69 others. Blue cloth binding, gold stamped, 1015 
pages. Original price $5. Sale price $1.76. For further 
details, write George Gatter, 173 Chestnut Ave., 
Waterbury, Conn. 



WONDER and Amazing Stories magazines, monthlies 
and quarterlies, also Weird Tales for sale cheap. Write 
for list. Louis Leibovitz, 8886 Cambridge St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 



"HOW TO WRITE a Science Fiction Story” and 
"Celebrities I’ve Met" — information on science*fiction 
notables. Both for 10c. Charles D. Hornig, 187 W. 
Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



BOOKS, magazine ; Scientific, Weird, etc. Lists 8c. 
Swanson-WSll. Coleharbor, N. D. 



SCATTERED issues of fantastic magazines. Send 8c 
stEunp for list. Thaddeus Dikty, 2425 Lillie St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 



"THE KINGDOM of the Worm” by Clark Ashton 
Smith and "The Ancient Voice” by Eando Binder — 
never b^oi^ published. Limited edition, 10c each story. 
Charles D. Homig, 187 W. Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



FOR SALE or trade. Wonder, etc.— -Ijocke, 4016 Broad- 
way, K. C., Mo. 



WANTED 



WEIRD TALES for July 1925 and August 1926, also 
the covers of certain issues, also Amazing covers. 
What do you want for them? Charles D. Homig, 187 
W. Grand St., Elizateth, N. J. 



EXCHANGE 



BUDDY DEERING for Buck Rogers sets. Jack Speer, 
Comanche. Okla. 



SWAP ADS bring results. Use them. Only 2e per word. 



SUCCESS LAW 




^1 findmo$tpositionscommandmg$10,000 
a year or more are filled by men who have 
studied Iaui,”writes a prominent Eastern 
manufacturer. Use your spare time train- 
ing your mind to deal with problems from 
the practical standpoint of the law trained 
man. He is a leader of men — in and out 
of business. Standard Oil of N. J. , Packard 
Motor Co., Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
hundreds of corporations, are headed by 
legally trained men. Law is the basis of 
all business— large or smalL A full law 
lacaiiw extension UMWERSITY, 



course leading to the degree of LL.B., 
or shorter business law course under 
LaSalle guidance, is available for your 
home study. 14-volume ^ 
modem Law Library. 

Cost low — terms ea^. 

If you are adult, in 
earnest, ambitious, 
write t<^y for FREE 
64-page “Law Train- 
ing for Leadership,” 
ai^ full inftHrmation. 

CMMts«rUf« 



ANATOMICAL 
A MANUAL 



THE LIVING BODY 
Male and Female 
The Only Popular-Priced Anatomical 
Atlas Published 




LIST OF PLATES 
Adult F«m«le. Nude Adult 
Male. Nervous System Female. 
Skeletal System. Muscular System 
(PeataHer). Musmiiar System (Au- 
teriar), Vaaeular ^mtem. R«spi> 
rat»ry System. Dlfestlve System. 
Mai*- Ganital Organ in Detail. 
Femnie Genital Organ in Detail. 
Cr«as*8ectien of Pretaast Fomaie 
Body with Child. 



Only $2.00 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF SEC* 
TIONAL ANATOMICAL CHARTS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS PREPARED 
BY MEDICAL EXPERTS. 

This Rcw book shows the human body 
with MCh asfoet of Its structure in 
HMratn enetiaos: tbo eaaet noeition of 
all organs, evary bone, muscle, vein, 
ertery. etc. 



All platea (one foot 
blsb) are printed ia 
actual natural oolers. 



Thus far, ptatee soeh aa tbaae pre« 
sented Nre have been so high In vice 
as to be Inaccessible to the public. 
Our plan in produeinn those charts ia 
to make them available t» every adult 

'^^T^Se book U 14 Inebes high and •'/» 
inches widA sontalM twelve fuU-gege 
eolcr plates and twelve text papee illus- 
trated with hity phetographe and 
drawings, made from actual phot^ 
praptM, and all e rpani and parte el the 
teticae body— male and fema l e a r e 
shewn In greet detail In natural teffn. 
OppMite each pagA an cxplanatpry t^ j* 
trated with phetographe and ^winm te shmif In detell ^ 
different erpaas end other features of tha Inmm .b ody. Tim 
boek ia raeommeaded far nur^^ trt 

use In litiiatienA leeturers. pbysieal ctator ^ >**** * !^,_* ^/ 
tarlume. •wmls. ooliegeA gymaaslumA Hfa Insuranee eampnntoa. 
employeea’ hanitk dopartmants. ete. ^ 

But every maa and wmtiaA should awn a aapy ANATOM. 

ICAL MANUAL far effeetlva knowledge af hit ar her own 
physical lalfl 

Jt ia of ineatimcble value to the proepective moth^, 
hecauae of the tn/ormef-'on if jjroindd* on the aaaentiM 
anatomical facts of pregnancy and the structure of the 
femaU) genital organs. 



Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 



MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



GRENPARK COMPANY. Dept. WS-II34 

99 Hudson Street Mew York. 14. Y. , « . 

Oenileewn:— Koctosed find $2.00 (Foreign and Canada remit 
by International money order) In full payment for a copy of 
the ANATOMICAL MANCAL, as pvr your otter. 

Name 



Addrem 





Doa’t try to baatob a— Mod the held toboece bM opeo yo^ 
TbnQBsam of teTaisnSo tobacco cocm bai^ wish tbo M 
of the nsalcT ITcahacni. loona it oasf to qoiA 

keeley treatment for 

TOBACCO 

Bomoof tbo fcnooc K^elr iTlccim*B< ^Llavce m 



KEEteV INSTITUTE. DenLT-g04Jwtel>t. IHInola 



S^gPrfcQ 




WHCWRITINO 



m 



BIG ROVA.LTIES 'Mil 

paid by MqiIc PtibUshers and Talking Picture Producefs. Vtea 
booklet deierlbea meet complete cong service erer offered. HU wr ltirt 
will r^sA arrange, ecnpoaa music to your lyrim or lyrles to yow 
music, secure U. 6. ccoyrigtat, broadcast y^ nnig orm the radla 
Our asdee Deginrtmm te so bmAU to Music Publishers _ yd HHlyiaaed 
Picture Studloe. WBITE TODAY for FBSV BOOKLBT. 

UNIVERSAL SONG SERV ICS» C82 Mnyar Bide., 
Waetarxs Aewman nod SIitr Vintn, Hollywood, Cnmr< 



Kidneys Must 
CleanOut Acids 

The only way your body can clean out Acids and^ 
Poisonous wastes from your blood is through the 
function of millions of tiny Kidney tubes or filters, 
but be careful, don’t use drastic, irritating drugs. 
If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder make 
you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Leg Pains, 
Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, Smarting, Acidity, 
Neuralgia or Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, or Ia)ss 
of Energy, don’t waste a minute. Try the Doctor’s 
prescription called Cystex (pronounced _ Siss-tex). 
Formula in every package. Starts work in 15 min- 
utes. Soothes and tones raw, irritated tissues. It is 
helping millions and is guaranteed to fix you up or 
money back on return of empty package. Cystex is 
only 75c at druggists. 




* Complete 

Formerly told tor $68,50 , 



^Mounted on base with three ball-bearinff roll- 
ers. Shipping weight of complete outfit 55 lbs. 
This is the Ideal outfit for all-around spraying work wherever 
current is available. With it you can spray paint, varnish, duco, 
enamel, lacquer, insecticides, etc., with speed. You can move it 
from one room to another. Simply insert plug into electric socket 
and this marvelous machine is ready. 

Outfit equipped complete with l>e Vllbiss Gun. Universal 
head, with quart aluminum cup, which enables you to c^Uln 
round or fan spray, h.p. heavy duty motor, 110-voIt, A.C., 
60-cycle, air filter, safety valve. Kellogg Air-Cooled Comiwessor, 
15 feet of hose, cord and plug. Kauipi>cd with 50-lbs. 
pressure tank. Pint mason jars can be used on gun for extra 
containers. 

Price of complete oiitflt with grnn, S9'3'*50 
Price of out0t without mot<»r, $90.00 
Price of JOeVilbisa Oum 9&.9Si ulone 
Price of Pllter Xunk, $4.95 alone 
(Complete with Gauge and 60 Ibt. Safety Valve) 
Price of Compreawor, $0.50 alone 



G- K_ rffn i IIkS These Motors wwe manufactured 
'*• *»*V ft Vftww jjy General Electric Company 

and originally intended for u30 by a largo manufacturing 
company. 

Here are the spool- <rv^H!^S99iW 
fleationa: l/.'lft h.o.— 

4800 8.P.M. Unlver- 

sal A.C. and D.C. |]^«K 

110 volts instant re- 

verse. Size: Diameter 

6 inch, lengtli 5 inch. 

Add 25c for sp^lal 
packing and mailing 
anywhere in U. 8. A. 

Ship. Wght. 3 lbs. 



famous NCA^ 

H.GWe|s 



WHILE THEY LAST 
Original Price $12.00 



WELLWORTH TRADING COMPANY W8-II34 

560 W. Washington Street. Chicago, Hi. 

Enclosed you will find my remittance ot $ for which 

please send me the following: 



Address 
City ... 



ELECTRICAL 

PORTABLE 



SPRAYER OUTFIT 



BARGAINS 



Westinghouse Power Generators 
Manufactured by Westing- 
house for U.S. Signal Corps. : 

Built-in commutator takes | 
off the generated D.C. Three 
leads extend through the 
casing to permit a 4H-V. 
flashlight-type battery to be : 
switched Into cirojlt for 
starting, and to ccmtrol the 
A.C. output. Botated at its 
normal speed of 4,500 r.p.m. 

the output Is 200 W.. at 

i?” circuit), 900 cycles. The rotor turns In 
ball tarings. Shaft length (driving end), 2 ins.: diameter. 
9/16 in. ; the end is threaded for a distance of % in. Base 
dimensions, exclusive of the shaft, 4% x 8^4 in. in diameter. 
Guaranteed new and perfect. 

Remit by check or money order for full amount of each Item- 
Shipped Express Collect if sufficient money is not enclosed for 
pare^ post. No C.O.D. order accepted — Money refunded if not 
satisfied. 



Rip ‘‘Raw-ing” 

JOKES, SONGS and TOASTS 

AND HOW TO MAKE OVER 

300 COCKTAILS, HIGHBALLS 

AND WHAT HAVE YOU/ 

All in This 
new Book 

Bore's a rollicking, hu- 
morous book with a bit of 
usefulness added to it. It is 
really the largest authentic 
book oil bartending which 
tells the host how to mix 
several hundred delighful 
drinks — cocktails, higlibalU. 
rickeys, cordials, and other 
concoctions. Every man fond 
of entertaining guests at 
home will find this new 
book really handy and popu- 
lar at social functions. 

A BIG “HIT” 
EVERYWHERE 

This nm guide. “THB 
PERFECT BARTENDIKO 
HOST AT HOME.” con- 
tains over 15 old-time fa- 
vorite drinking songs and 
dozens of toasts, jokes, 
wisecracks, and witty re- 
marks. It is a book which 
affords many hours of entertainment and amusement. 

There are over 50 Illustrations which offer plenty of amuse- 
ment for readers. 

“THE PERFEC7T BARTENDING HOST AT HOME” will be 
mailed directly to you if you enclose 25o in stamps ot coin. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 

Dept. WS 

99 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK CITY 



The Greatest 
SCIENCE FICTION VOLUME 
Ever Published ! 

N ever before have so 
many masterpieces of 
fantasy been published in 
one volume. Never before 
has such literary value been 
issued for such a ridicu- 
lously low cost. 

7 FAMOUS 
NOVELS 

By H. G. Wells 

Look at the table of con- 
tents: “The Time Machine", 
“.The Island of Dr. Mo- 
reau", "The Invisible 
Man". ‘‘The War of tho 
Worlds", ‘‘The First Men 
in the Moon”, ‘‘The Food 
of Bie Gods". "In the Days 
of the Comer*. 

Just think!— Seven price- 
less journeys away from the 
humikum, worfc-a-day worldl 
Here are stories that remain 
classics as long as the Eng- 
lish language is spoken-p 
and longarl Each fantastic 
tale is easily worth the 

f rlce of the entire book, 
f you have ever road a 
science-fiction story, you cannot deny yourself this volume. 
These novels are more than stories — they are viamns into the 
unknown, such as have come from the pen of no othCT literary 
genius. You will forget that you are reading printed pages 
and revel in Uie ecstasy trf Wells' vivid word-pirturesi 

Seven masterpieces, each with seven times the merit of 
ordinary science-fletion stories, at a seventh their value! 

DON’T D ELAY! 

SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 

97W Hudson street new York 



.50 a copy 

860 PAGES 
Size of book— e'/z' x 6" 



State 



Read the first isnie of 

PIRATE 

w STORIES ' 

for November 

“PIRATE GUNS” 

By F. V. W. IWASON 

Om mt your fsforite eoAors. A tHrilKus book* 
IsBSrth novel oi. the derma exploits of Ci^tein 
Terror who sweeps tW oeeen with pirets auns 
of ven 0 o«D«c. 

Alto 

A ^tate Kovclette of Blood end Thender 
“SCOURGE OF THE MAIN*' by 
JAMES PEKLEY HUGHES 

Aad Swift>scttoB Short Stories of 
Hoderm Piracy 



A specielly drown series of 
Drematie Pirate Heroes. 



A reeelar reader's department, “Jolly 
Koaeris Los,** in which yonr ones- 
tions are answered freo. 



Buy your ropy of Pinto Stories 
Now— 'from any newsstand. 

15 ^ The Copy 




MNOW 

10 



EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
MECHANICS is the finest 
scientific - technical - mechani- 
cal - constructional magazine 
in the field. Up-to-the-minote 



with news flashes of scientific events. 
Dozens of constructional articles and 
many popular experiments. Ideas from 
which you can make things to sell. 




A HOST OF INTERESTING SUBJECTS 
COVERED ; — Woodworking — Photography 
— Magic — Patents and Inventions — Book 
Reviews — Metalworking — Chemistry — En- 
gineering — Microscopy — Electrical Experi- 
ments — Lathe Operation — 
Shop Hints and other 
subjects. 

$1.09 FOH ONE TEAR 

(Canadian and Fareirn $1*54) 
Send Check or M«iey (Hder* 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE 
AND MECHANICS 
^99M Hudson St., New York, N.T 

Ow«r IM WUmtrmUomm 
Xehe the CopT ATI IVewvatiuida 




.6oodii<^ 

SlESAwOTHBtS 



Tacx TMCS 
MMC OO 

I LOOK. ‘ 
I tOOO . 



VEi ANO'^ 
'^THE YORK 
i^UARANtY BONO 
V protecisyoo 



HrasTaSasgSto Tfroa TUb — 

9X.2S A6G|32i«M 3.35 MS 
MeXH 2t,3B a7fibto«M 3.4S MS 

u»4 2 .M assliSiH i*AS i.ts 

0x4 2 jm asslasKS 1.03 i.ss 
0X4 2.M asslatas 1.7S 1.43 

S4U 9M nssisaas Eot i.s» 
HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 

Mz« Tipe»Tube4|8iz» Wr»* Tuba* 

tox5 $4 ^si.bsKm e.bs ass 

14x6 4.^ 3.0e|84xT 10.58 S.9S 

!2a6 (W 7M arslMxa 12.48 4.M 



SSB4.78-I8 

ia»4.7s-ae 

aass.so-18 

aoxs.oo-20 

28x5.26-11 

S0z6.26-lS 

80x6.26-20 

81x6.25-31 

88x6.60-18 

30x6.60-19 

80x4.09.18 

81x4.00-19 

83X4.0O-30 

83x6.00>a 

33x4.60-80 



.ENO ONLY n.M DEPOSIT 

rttb efuib tire ordered. tf4U)0 depoeit 
a ea^ Trsek TbB.) Wo bel* 
C.O.D. DedueS 8 par coiK if 
-*eh ie eeat i a full with order. ALL 

-7^— -- Tires feiUnc^ Jive 

12 m oo t he eemce repleoed at half Dne*. N(mt 

YORK TtRE & RUmCR CO., D«|it.2224 
S4S8-W Canada Gmoo Aoo, CIrfeafa, HI. 



^V4 LOW 



PRiCESziiEARfH 



FREE TUBE! 

'••tt'cachordetlor^TlrijM 6>ll.Tube- Nev* Me^ovy G.iu«ji 
Circular iVlclded^''0<d.'rr''no%v bfetore - cMer expires 



Let Me Tell You 

About yonr besiuess, travel, changes, matrimony, 
iove affairs, friends, enemies, lucky days and maw 
other interesting and important affairs of your liu 
as indicated by astrology. Send for 
your special Astral Beading. All work 
strictly scientific, individual and 
guaranteed satisfactory. FOR MANY 
YEARS PRIVATE ASTEOLOGI- 
CAL ADVISER TO ROYALTY and 
the ELITE. Write name, address and 
date of birth plainly. No money re- 
quired, but if you like send 15 cents 
(stamps) to help defray costs. Ad- 
dress: PUNDIT TABORE, (Dept. 

492), Upper Forjett Street, BOM- 
BAY VII, BRITISH INDIA. Postage 
to India is 5c. 





PSORIASIS — ECZEMA 

M# mtiPAr 0b9ifn»t9 sAfn 9ry0tt9ns ! 

M» it Mcessary to suffer from these unsightly ekia 
mritalieiis? PSORAGlMCy a wonderful new cuscov* 
cry 80 W relieving many stubborn cases where other 
treatments failed. Try it no matter how long af* 
Bicted. Write for swora nroof and free informatkKL 

EDWARD C. KLOWDEN 

619 n. Central Park, Chicago, III, 






4 "My friends were 
• astonished ! . . . I 
looked better — my 
clothes fitted me — and 
1 felt like a ouilion 
dollars t ** 



3 "Then 1 slipped on a 
• Weil Belt...atranS' 
formation took place... 
what a difference — 
pounds seemed to have 
fallen away t ** 



Z "1 was ashamed to 
undress in the lock- 
er roo m — m y friends 
poked fun at me and 
I had no answer I ’ 



I 'l was jQBt a fat 
• man with a oro* 
trading stomach ill 
at ease and clumsy^ no 
pep to do anything ! 



"I Reduced My Waist 8 Inches" 

"1 lost 50 pounds'* says W. T. Anderson. "My waist is 8 inches 
smaller" writes W. L McGinnis, "Felt like a new man" claims 
Fred Wolf. "Wouldn’t sell my belt for $100" writes C Wj Hisbee. 

aCTUAl. PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT IN APPEARANCE 



We are so sure that you will reduce your waistline at least three 
inches that we want you to . . • 

TRy THE WEIL BELT FOR 10 DAYS AT OUR EXPENSEI 



FROM A FAT MAN... to a HE-MAN... in 70 MINUTES! 



We GUARANTEE to REDUCE your WAIST 
THREE INCHES IN TEN DAYS««o 

4 t 4 4 or H won't cost you one cent « . < « even the postage will be refunded/ 



Y es SER.: I too, promised myself that I would 
exercise but it was too much like work — and 
it's dam hard to diet whenyouliketoeat. The Weil Belt was 
iust the answer — no diets, no drugs'll feel like aoewinaa 
and I lost 8 inches of fat in less than 6 months ! 

GREATLY IMPROVES YOUR APPEARANCE! 

The Weil Reducing Belt will make you appear many 
inches slimmer at once, and in 10 short days your waistline 
will actually be 5 inches smaller~three inches of fat gone — 
or it won't cost you one cent! 

It supports the sagging muscles of the abdomen and 
quickly gives an erea, athletic carriage. 

Don^t he embarrassed any longer with that **corporatioa** 
for in a short time, only the admiring comments of your 
friends wiUremindyouthatyouoncehaa a bulging waisdine 

THE MASSAGE-LIKE ACTION DOES IT! 

You will be completely comfortable and entirely unaware 
that its constant gentle pressure is working constantly while 
you walk, work or sit its massage-like action gently but 
persistently eliminating fat with every move you make. 

Many enthusiastic wearers write that it not only reduces 
fet but it also supports the abdominal walls and keeps the 



digestive organs in place— that they are no longer fattoed^ 
and rh ?t ic gently increases their endurance and vigor I 

DONT WAIT— FAT IS DANGEROUS! 

Fat is not only unbecoming, but it also endangers your 
bealth. Insurance companies know the dangerof fat accumu- 
lations. The best medical authorities warn against obesity* 
80 don't wait any longer. , 

Send for our 10 day free trial offer. We repeat— either you 
take off 5 inches of fat in ten days, or it won’t cost you one 
penny! Even the postage you Day to return the package 
will be refunded! 



SEND FOR 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 



THE WEIL COMPANY, INC. 

4311 HII.I. STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Gentlemen; Send me FREE, your illustrated IpldCT desaiKiig 
The Weil Mt and full details of your 10 day FREE trial ooei^ 



Address 

Us* coupon or terit* your name and address on a penny pose card. 








850,000 Customers have proved the economy of 



FACTORY PRICES 







"We certa in ly saved 
a lot of money by 
buying Direct from 
the FACTORY!" A 



— and we simply couldn t 
beatKalamazooquality,could 
we ? ... It was a lucky day when 
I sent far that FREE Catalog." 



You’ll thrill at the FACTORY PRICES in this 
NEW, FREE Kalamazoo Catalog— just out 
You’ll marvel at the beautiful new Porcelain 
Enamel Ranges and Heaters — new styles, new 
features, charming new color combinations. 

200 Styles and Sizes of Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces 

Mail coupon now — get this exciting, co 
Free catalog, sparkling with over 175illuo^ .. 
tions— 200 styles and sizes— 174 Ranges, 12 
Different Heaters; 22 Furnaces — the finest 
Catalog Kalamazoo ever printed. More bar- 
gains than in 20 Big Stores— Come straight to 
the Factory. Quality that over 850,000 satis- 
fied customers have trusted for 34 years. 
What This Catalog Offers You 

1. Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges; 
Coal and Wood Ranges; Circulating Heaters; 
Furnaces — both pipe and one-register type — all 
at FACTORY PRICES. 

2. Cash or Easy Terms — Year to Pay — A New 

Money Saving Payment Plan. 

3. 30 Days FREE Trial — 360 Days Approval Test. 



new features. Everybody will be 
talking about this FREE Catalog. 

Quality Heaters and 
Furnaces 

Many styles of Porcelain Enamel 
Heaters— bothWalnut and Black. 
Also Wood-burning stoves at bar- 
gain prices. Make a double sav- 
ing by ordering your furnace at 
the factory price and installing 
it yourself. Thousands do. It’s 
easy. Send rough sketch of your 



rooms. We furnish FREE plans. 

Buy Your Stoves Direct from 
the Men Who Make Them 

You don’t have to pay more than 
the Factory Price. Don’t “guess” 
at quality. Follow ^e lead of 
850,000 others who saved mil- 
lions of dollars by buying their 
stoves direct from the men who 
make them. Come straight to the 
Factory. Mail coupon now for 
this interesting FREE Catalog. 





’A Kalamazfifi 

Direct to You” 



Name 

(Plea— Print Name Plainly) 

Address 









4a 24 Hour Shipment — Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 

S. $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. 



THE KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers 
681 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. Warehouses: N. K; Akron, Ohio 



KALAMAZOO STOVE 
CO., Manu^cturere 
681 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me 
your FREE Catalog. 
Check articles in which 
you are interested. 

Coal and Wood Ranges Q 

Comb. Gas, Coal 

and Wood Ranges 

Oil Stoves □ Heaters □ 
Furnaces Q 



NEW FRANKLIN HEATER 



6. S Year Parts Guarantee. 

7a FREE Furnace Plans— FREE Service. 

The **Oven That Floats in Flame'^ 

Read about the marvelous “Oven that 
Floatsin Flame’*— also new Non-Scorch 
Lids, new Copper Reservoirs and other 



Prepare for a Cold Winter 



20 inches wide 
Fire Door 
takes logs IIH 
i nches thick, 
18 inches long. 



22H inches 
wide Fire Pot 
takes big 
chunks of coal. 
Holds fire 15 hrs. 










Stop Worrying 
Conquer Ignorance 
Overcome Shame 



SEND NO MONEY ••• MAIL- COUPON 



PIONEER PUBLI 

Deft (119. 1270 Sixth Avmiuo, New 

G Send me free booklet In plain wri 
log in complete detail your book. * 
and Xugenics.'’ 

□ Send me your book, **Sex Harmony and Eugen- 
ics." I will pay postman $3.98 plus postage on 
delivery. 

Name Age ..... 

Addreee 

Ord«r«iVom Canada and Worngn Countri«$ 
tS ^iUinot <• Advamo 0 



THIS BOOK NOT SOLD TO MINORS 



CDBBV NEW BOOK 

* • "WHY BIRTH CONTROlt" 

suntina book discussea 
* birihcoairol in an encirelp 
new wav— Tells you many 
chinas about a mu^h discussed 
subket. “Why Sirih Control'* 
^will be a revelation loyou— 
Sent freeiuall those who order 
*ScH Harmony and Eugenics** 
at the reduced price $2.96. 
PIOHUA PUeuSHINO CO, 
Radio City 

1 170 Stalk A»*„ New yack, N.y. 



KNOW THE AMAZING TRUTH 
ABOUT SEX AND LOVE! 






WHAT EVEftyMAN SHOULD KNOW 

Tk« Sexual Embrace How to Reaoln Virility. 

Secrets pf the Honeymoon Sexual Steivotion 
MIstokesolEarfyMarrlafe Glands and Sex lostlnet 
Homosexuality To Gain Grecrtcr Dellskt 

Venereal Diseases the Truth About Abuse 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW 



j^AY with false modesty! Ac last a tarn* 
ous docfDT has cold ail the secrets of 
sex in frank, daring language. No prudish 
b'eati^ about the bush, oo veiled hints, 
but Truth, blazing through $76 pages 
of straightforward facts. 

Love is the most magnificent ecstcuy in 
world . . . know bow to hold your 
loved one . . . don’t glean half-cruths from 
imreliable sources. Nowyou can know how 
to end ignorance.. Jear.«land deniidi 

MORE THAN TOO VIVID PICTURES HOMOSCXUALtTY...SEX AkNORMALITIIS 

Do yon know about the astounding world 
of “naif sexes”? They crave the companion- 
ship of their own sex. ..their practices are 
onbelievable to the normal mind...yet you 
should understand them.< 

Money back at ones If you grt not satURedI 

E76 OARING 



fOM of Perfect Mating 
What to Allow a Cover 
10 do 

Indmolc Femlnlno Hygleiie Estendolx of Hoppy 
P roetif U oa MarriofO 

akth Conitoi Chert 



How to Attract cuid Hold 
Men 

Seoul Slavery of Women 



Tho Sex Orgoas 



The 106 illustrations leave nothing to 
the imagination . . . know how to over- 
come physical mismating . . . know what 
CO do on your wedding night to avoid the 
torturing results of ignorance. 

Everything pertaining to sex is discussed 
Jo daring language. All the things you 
oave wanted to know about your sex life, 
ioformacton about which other books only 
vaguely hint, is yours at lasL 
Some will be offended by the amazing 
frankness of this book and its vivid Ulus- 
trttions, but the world has no. longer any 
|Ose for prudery and &lse modesty. 

" I A FAMOUS lUDOe 

SAYS THAT MOST 
OtVORCeS ARE CAUSeO 
' BY SEX IGNORANCEI 
Normal, sex>tuiced 
jrouoa people are tocp 
apart pecauae cbey Isck 
sex knowledse. 



Don’t be b tlave to fgnotaocB -Bftd IbBA 
Eo|oy die rapturous delights Of the '$ter* 
feet physical love I 

Lost love . » . scandal . . • divorce • • . caa 
often be prevented by knowledge. Only 
the ignorant pay the awful penalties of 
wrong sex practices. Read the facts, clearly, 
startlingly told , • . study thdse illustra- 
tions ana grope in darkness no longer. 

You want to know . . . and you sbotild 
know tvtrything about sex. Sex is no long . e 
,a sin ... a mystery \ . . it is your greatest 
' power for happiness. You owe it to yourself 
.. . to the one you love, to tear aside the cur- 
tain of hypocrisy and learn the naked tmtbt 

ATTRACT THE ORPOSITS SCXI 

KnowAptp /• enjoy the thriiling experi* 
ences that are your birthright . ^ • know 
bow to attract the opposite sexy/ti bow 
to hold love. 

There is no looger any oeed to pay the 
awful j^ce for one moment of bli^ Read 
the scientific pathologu^ fiiccs cold so 
bravely by Dr. Rubin. The chapters on 
venereal disease are alone worth the price 
of the book. 

SEX IGNORANCE 
DRIVING THE ONE YOU 
tOVE INTO THE ARMS 

OF ANOTHER? 

Let '* Sex Harmony *’ 
teach you how easy it is 

£ o win and hold your 
oved one I 





